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THE EVENING STAR. 





BY JOr N LEYDEN. 





How sweet thy modest light to view, 
Fair Star ! to love and lovers dear ; 
While trembling on the falling dew, 
Like beanty shining through the tear ; 
Or hanging o’er that mirror stream, 
To mark each image trembling there, 
Thou seem'st to smile with softer gleam 
To see thy lovely tace so tair. 


Though blazing o’er the arch of night, 
The moon thy timid beams outshine, 
As far as thine each starrv light, 
Her rays can never vie with thine - 
Thine are the soft enchanting hours, 
When twilight lingers on the plain, 
And whispers to the closing flowers, 
That seon the sun will rise again. 


A PERILOUS GAME; 


Her Mad Revenge. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS 8TILL,”’ 
“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ““‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,”’ ‘‘a 
WOMAN'S SIN,’” ETC. 








CHAPTER XVL—(contTINveED.) - 
R all the deer-stalking, his thoughts 





and his heart had flown back to Bally- | 

oe, and he was wondering whether Floris | 
had gone to bed, or whether she was still | 
up. 

When he got back, he resolved, he would | 
insist upon her “naming the day,” and it 
should be a speedy day! 

He sat building castles in the fire, dream- 
ing over the life of happiness that seemed so | 
certain for him with Floris by his side! | 
How joyous an existence he would carve | 
out of the future fur her! 

They should travel; he would take her | 
the old familiar continental round,and then | 
settle down in Norman Holme; he and she! | 
He and she! 

Thinking and dreaming, and little reck- | 
ing that as he dreamt his pleasant dream, | 
Floris was being whirled away from hii | 
he fell asleep. 

The fire died out, and Lord Harry, who 
was still awake, was wondering whether he 
dared rouse him and persuade him to go to 
bed, when Lord Norman started awake, 
and sprang to bis feet with Floris’s name on 
his lips, 

The boy sat up, half alarmed by the sed- 
den cry, and was wholly alarmed when ‘he 
Saw that Lord Norman’s face was deathly 
pale, and that he was staring into vacancy 
with something like horror in his eyes. 

‘What is it Norman,’’he ventured to ask. 

Lord Norman shook himself and forced a 
Smile. 

“Sorry 1 woke you, Harry,” he said, and 
his voice trembied slightly;*‘but I have had 
a stupid kind of dream, if it wasa dream, 
for I did not know I had fallen asleep.” 

“Yes, you have been asleep,” said the | 
boy; “I have been watching you, and had | 
almost made up my mind to wake you.” 





“By Heaven, I wish you had, then!’ he 
returne i, trying to laugh. “It serves me 
right for not going to bed. Go to sleep, 
Harry, and accept my apologies.” 

And he laughed again, but there was not 
much mirth in his laugh; and when he had 
thrown his coat off, he sank into the chair 
again and sat staring at the dead fire. 

“I say, hadn’t you better go to bed, and 
a sit down again ?”’ 


sugyested Harry 


Lord Norman started and looked round 
then he rose and began pacing the narrow 
roo. 

“Harry,” he said, smiling, “I am afraid 


to go to bed, and that’s the truth. Some- | 
thing we had for dinner must have dis 
Sgreed with me; or is itthe air? The high- | 





lands are the sino 3 for strange dreama,you | 


know.” 

“What sort of a dream was it?” inquired 
Harry, sitting up, and regarding his hero 
sympathetically. ‘“You—don't be offended 


—you called out Miss Carlisle’s name as you | 


woke.” 

Lord Norman came and stood beside the 
boy’s bed, and looked down at him with a 
troubled gravity through the forced smile. 

“Yes, Harry, I dreanit of Miss Carlisle. I 
dreamt that she and 1 were parted. You 
see I don’t mind telling you, because it is 


absurd! That we were parted for ever-.- | 


that ] had lost her in some great crowd, 
and that I felt I should never see her 
again.”’ 

The boy eyed him with rapt attention and 


| awe. 
' 


“Tt is absurd, isn’t it, Norman ?’’ he said. 
“T—I wouldn't let it upset me, if I were 


you. You won't dream again if you go to | 


bed and get to sleep.” 

Lord Norman glanced at the bed, and 
shuddered. 

“}"ll try another cigar,”’ he said. “But 
don’t you keep watch. You see, it is I who 
am the nuisance, after ali.’’ 

“I'll get up and sit with you,’’said Harry, 
wrapping a shawl round him; but Lord 
Norman would not permit him to do that, 
and lighting his cigar, went back to his 
chair. 

But he could not rest. The dream had 
been so vivid that it haunted him. He saw 
Floris drifting away fromm him, heard her 
voice wailing to him from across a vast 
crowd, felt that she was fading away from 
him for ever. 


As the dreary minutes grew his unrest | 
grew with them, and at last he got up with | 


the fixed determination to ride back to Bal- 
lyfloe at once! 

It was a mad resolution, but the madder 
itseemed the firmer hold it took upon 
him. 


He telt that he must get back to her at all | 


costs. He would make some excuse, 
any excuse, but back he would go, and at 
once. 


Putting on his coat, he took a light and 


| went noiselessly downstairs. He knew the 


place well, and made his way to the loft, 
where the Highland servants were sleeping 
in their clothes, ready to spring up at a mo- 
ment’s warning. 

Threading his way amongst the sleeping 
forms he singled out aman who bad been 
his attendant on many previous stalkings, 
and gently shook him by the shoulder, 

The man sprang up at once, and regarded 
him almost unwinkingly. 

“Donald,” said Lord Norman, “come 
downstairs, will you ?”’ 

The man followed_him without a word. 

“Look here, Donald,” he said, as care- 
less!y as he could, “I want to return to 
Ballyfioe at onve. Can it be done?” 

The man stared at him for a mnoment 
with astonishment. 

‘“Ballyfioe, my lord !"" he said, scratching 
his head. “’Deed, and I fear not. The 
horses are tired out, and the way’s long. I 
will go and see, my lord, but "and he 
shook his head. 

Thev went tothe stable, anda glance at 
the horses convinced Lord Norman that it 





was iimpossible. 
“The best of ’em’ud break down haif 


way, my lord, and where would we be 


then ?"’ 
Lord Norman nodded. 
“Never mind, Donald,” he said; ‘ss 
g apoul cf 4 9 
an * 


in Agail 

The cold night alr had s V¥ Lat 
his brain and dispelled the dream, and half 
ashamed of the effect it had 


tbrew himself on the bed and seon fell 


produced, he 


asleep. 








_ ing beside him watching him anxiously. 

| “Ob, all right,” he said, as Lord Norman 
started up. ‘They sent up to call us, bat I 
meant to give you till the last moment 
Are—are you better ?—did you have a good 
rest ?’’ 

Lord Norman laughed. The dream and 
his mad resolution arising trom it, seemed 
| very stupid and ‘thin’ in the clear morn- 
ing light. 

“Oh, ves, Harry,” he said, “T am all right 
this morning! I am afraid I disturbed you 
last night with my nonsense, but as the 
man said when the Indians took his sealp, 
| 4t won't oceur again! Called us, bave 
they? Then there isn’t too much time,” 
and he sprang out of bed. 
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All would have been over r with him had 


| he not tortunately caught his foot in’ the 


heather and slipped at the inoment the stag 
would have reached hitn, and ‘instead of 
striking him the beast went clean over his 
prostrate form. 

In an instant it turned to renew the at- 
tack, but by this time Lord Norman had 
come up, and = standing over the boy, 
raised his gun by the stock to strike the 


| animal. 


With unusual energy he busied himself | 


getting the things together,deterinined that 


the dream should not haunt him through | 


the day, whatever it had done by night, 
‘and when they went down to breakfast he 
seemed in excellent spirits. 

It wasa noisy breakfast party: most of 
the men taking their coffee and broiled 
ham and eggs standing, and as the sun rose 
from behind the hills, they set out, them- 


selves on foot, the gillies bringing up the | 


rear with the horses. 
| Ashe had promised, Lord Nortnan chose 
Harry for his companion, and, accompanied 
by i-onald, they took the line allotted to 
then, and commenced the day’s work in a 
glow of pleasant excitement. 
The country was as familiar to Donald as 


Fleet Street was to Dr. Johnson, and with | 


the cunning of a Red Indian, he guided 


gaine. 


| always on the look-out for the vision of a 
pair of antlers between them and the blue 
sk y. 

About noon, as they were lying hidden in 
alittle hollow with their guns in their 
| hands, Donald made a slight) motion with 

his hand, and presently a stag tnoved from 


them to the most likely spot for the big | 


In silence the men crept from sheltering | 
rock to sheltering rock, Donald’s keen eves | 


There was one confused mingling of man 
and stag—an awful crashing sound, as of 
broken bones, and Lord Norman went 
down as if felled by a tree. 

Then, and not till then, dared Donald 
venture to fire and bring the great beaw 
down, and it fell without ayroan, and 
dead this time, right across Lord Norman's 
body. a 

It had all happened in so short a space ot 
time that the poor boy stood staring with 
white face and starting eves, searcely realiz 
ing the consequence of his inexperience. 

Donald, with savage Highland impreca- 
tions, dragged the stag from the prostrate 
form of Lord Norinan, and raised his head, 
and Lord Harry fell on tis) knees beside 
him. 

“Oh! what have I done—what have I 
done ?” he eried. “Is he dead, Donald ? 
Oh! Donald, Donald—what shall we do 
now ?” 

“Haud your tongue, and give me the 
flask, on!’ said Donald savagely. “If 
the laird be dead, he’s give bis life for ye, 
that’s sure enough; the beastie would have 
killed thee. Unlome his neckeloth, and 
run to the brook we passed for some water. 
Getitin your cap. And sbout wi’ all ye 
strength as ve go."’ 

Poor Lord Harry bounded off, shouting at 


| the top of his voice; butthe hills seemed to 


behind the bills in front of them and came | 


proudly into the valley. 

Harry, watching his hero, saw him press 
himself, as it were, into the ground, and 
followed his example. 

The eyes of the three nen were glued on 
the approaching Monarch of the Glen, their 
hearts beating so fast that the boy fancied 
the stag must hear them and take flight. 

Slowly, haughtily, the beautiful creature 
advanced, then, while still out of range, 
turned and threw up its head, as if scenting 
the air. 

There Was amoment of awful suspense 

| for the silent watchers;then the stag appear- 


echo bis cry for help with infinite mockery. 
When he caine back Lord Norman was 
still anconscious, 

His face and breast were covered with 
blood, flowing from wounds in his head 
and neck, and Donald could not give any 
Opinion as to the extent of his injuries, 

Neither the water nor the brandy would 
restore Lord Norman to consciousness, and 
for the first time in his life the sturdy old 
Highlander looked at a loss, 

“No, no, he’s not dead, unon,”’ he said, in 
reply to Lord Harry's frenzied inquiries; 
“but I'd like to see him come to! Clini 
yonder hill there, and fire your gun, and 
shout; naybe some of the party will be near 
and come over and help us,” 

Lord Harry snatched up his gun and tore 
off, and Donald washed the wounds as well 


‘as he could with the little water he had, 


ing reassured, moved slightly round, still 


advancing. 

The moment he came within range Nor- 
tmnan turned his eyes on Harry, and formed 
the word “tire’’ with his lips. 
| ‘The boy hesitated; it Was too generous a 

sacrifice. 

He looked at Lord Norman questioning! y 
then seeing that he might accept the offer, 
took aim, and—missed. 

Donald growled; but at the same instant 
Lord Norman tired, and the stag leaped in- 
to the air and fell prone on its side. 

Lord Harry with «a boy's enthusiasm, 
sprang to his feet with a triumphant shout, 


and dashed towards it. 
Now it does not follow that because a stay 


, 4 ‘ | iN lial KnOWID ti 
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It was an awful sight. The beast looked 


monstrous in its savage fury, and the boy 


, seemed paral yzed. 


| breast to a fearful extent. 


; pony, Donald and Sir Joseph supporting 


and forced some 
clenched lips. 

The stag had struck a ferocious blow—his 
lastin this lite—and the antlers had broken 
Lord Norman’s skull, and cut his neck and 
The thick coat 
was Slashed and torn as if it bad been di- 
vided by a keen-edged knife. 

Presently, while Donald was eyeing the 
stalwart frame and wondering whether it 
would be possible for him to carry it any 
distance, he heard the voices of men 
shouting from behind the hill, and ina 
few moments Lord Harry returned at full 
speed. 

“They are coming !"’ he panted. 
Hleaven, they are 


brandy flrough the 


“Thank 
coming! Oh, Donald, 


what shall Ido? Some more water!” and 
off he ran again 
Phe approaching figure proved to be Sir 
t with a pony Sir 
" : t ” ~ I Lhe : iG ~~ 
liv | rd Normal was almost 


greatas Lord Harry's; but there was no 
time lost in id ewailing. 
Carefully and tenderty they lifted the 


wounded man and placed him across the 
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him in as easy a position as possible, and 
the mournful wortege then started for the 
but 

They could only go at a walking pace, 
and the way seemed interminable, but at 


last they reached the hut, and Lord Nor. | 


man was carried intothe room which last 
night be bad with presentiments of 
coining ill thick upon biim, 

O1e of the inen was on the 
fleetes: horse to Bally floe for medical assist 
ance—fortunately there bappemed to be a 


young doctor the Lord 
Nerden was carefehy u and his 
wounds bound and attendadl to. 

Towards evening he reovvered conscious- 
noma, 

Opening his eyes be fixed them on Sir 
Senseatnn stood beside him with a tron- 
bled ex on, and his lips inoved. 

Sir Joseph bent down and ceught the 
word, 

**F loria!"' 

He understood in a moment 

“Lt is all right, my dear Norman. I have 
sent to Ballyfloe, of course, but my man 
is Intelligent and will not alarm Misa Car- 
lisle.”' 

Lord Norman panted forth a sight of re- 
lief. then his brows knit as if he were striv- 
ing to reinember sumething, and be wur- 
inured— 

“Harry !" 

The boy had implored therm io allow him 
to remain in the room, and Sir Joseph 
beckoned him forward, 

“He in all sate !"’ he said, 

Lord Norinan smiled, as the boy fell on 
bis knees beside the bed, and geutly 
atretched out his hand, which oer Lord 
Harry seized and pressed miserably. 


| ance. What if we sav that she went off with | don’t be an idix 


! 





These efforts, s.ight as they were, proved | 


too great, and Lord Norinan instantly re- 
la Jinto unconsciousness, 
»there he lay, helpless in 
body, while Floris—hundreda of 
away—wes by her 
separated from him, alas! 
niles, 
Oertainly evil chance bad favored Lady 
Blanche, and--‘‘the wicked were fourish- 


mind and 
miles 


by more than 





CHAPTER X¥IL, 


HE brougham whirled Josine back from 
the station, and she made her way at 
once to Lady Blanche, 
ler ladvship was lying down on the 
eouch in her room, and merely turned ber 
head as Josine entered; her face was) very 
pale, and there were dark marks under the 
eves, telling of the agory of suspense and 
actual fear she had endured. 

“Well? she said, her dark-drown eyes 
reating on Josine’s face with 
haughty iipatience, 


tnother’s bedside, and | 
| “IT shall tell the truth—all 


| save that it came! 
) the trump cards are all in our hands; 


feverish, | 


Josine siniled, and began taking off her , 


Kloves us she would have done in the pres- 
ence ofan equal, and Lady Blanche Mfushed 
as she noticed the action, 

“Ttis all right, wtlati'’’ said Josine, 
“Fortune bas favored us, and Miss Carlisle 
has gone to London, to-—ah, who cares 
where ?—by the afternoon train!’ 

Lady Blanche drew a breath of relief and 
turned her tace away. 

“Oh, vea, our little comedy 
splendidly,” went on Josine; 
served to, for it 
and carried oat 
ble it was to convince 
inilord could be talse '"’ 

Lady Blanche leant her face on her hand 
and frowned, 

“You think that all is safe,"’she said cold- 
lv, “whereas | can see that we are at only 
the beginning of the aflair, Do you think 
that Lord Norman will not) write to her— 
follow ber? Josine, I fear that this will 
end badly. Tam sorry that—that I was 
teinpted to bave anything to do with it.” 
And she began to pace the room, 

Josine looked at her 
ously. 

‘*Miladi loses courage when the battle is 
over,” she said. “Bah! there is little sense 
in) that. 
turned on her with flerce bauteur—*Pardon 
butis it not true, miladi: ? Is not made- 
inoiselle gone never to return ?" 

Lady Bianecho smiled bitterly. 

“My poor girl,’ she said, seornfully; “I 
lear that she will return, all tow quickly, 
and that our punishinent will be as speedy. 
Lord Norman is no fool--not a girl to be de 
ceived and bullied. oy 

“Bullied n@ periaps; but deceived, yes!” 
retorted Josine, showing her teeth “Any 
nan can be deceived, miladi, Bah! it is 
easier than deceiving ®» woman.” 

“You may try,’ said Lady 
grimly. “And first, you wall 
count for Miss Carlisle's atsence. 1 bave 
been going over the whole shameful  busi- 
ness while you bave been away, ard I wish 
to Heaven that Thad bad nothing to do 
with it!" 

The reaction had set in afler the time of 
excitement; and fear, ectual fear, bad taken 
possession of Lady Blanche. 

“To account for mademoiselle’s sudden 
flight iseasy. I have two reasons,"’ said 
Josine. “First here is this’ 

And she took the telegram and laid it on 
the table. 


has finished 
‘and it de- 


But, ah Heaven, the trou- 





Blanche, 


Lady Blanche glanced at it and turned 
pale. 

Asharp pang of pity, actual pity for 
Floris, sbot through her heart, and then it 
turned to stone again 

She pushed the leleyrat away with her 
white hand pet al " ‘ 
“Lord N risiati % ' ‘ 

liateiv he ré ira tr “ur ros, she sald 

with an air of nv i 
“Ab, well then, he tuust t see Llias te 
grain! rejoined J omine, **AXend et “ for the 


other reason for iadeumwiselle's disappear- 


inademoiselle that | the business!’ 


| member that ! 


was adinirable conceived | 


rather contem ptu- 


Pardon !"'--tor Lady Blanche had | 


have to ac. | 


THE SATURDAY 


Milord C!liffurde——" 

Lady Blanche stared at ber as if she | 
theught the girl bad taken leave of her 
Re BER, 

“Gone off with Lord Cliffurde!" she re- 
peated. “What use would be such a lie as 
which would be detected at gnee !" 

“But it is no lie!" said Josine, coolly en- 
jo the amazement she had excit ba | 
is that Miss Carlisic was met at 
the station by Milord Clifforde, for 1 saw 
bim!" 

Lady Blanche smiled contemptuous! y. 

“No one will believe that, ny good girl!"’ 
she said. 

Jomne shrugged her shoulders. 

“On my bare word? Perhaps no! But 
all the same, Milord Cliflorde was there, 
and traveled to London in the same car 
with Mins Carlisle! Others saw him—the 
porter—the guard, who knew bimn-—" 

Lady Blanche sprang t» her feet, pale and 
breathless, 

“Can it be possible?” she murmured. 

Josine laughed. 

“It in quite true, miladi! 1t was a strange 
coincidence, certainlv; a happy chance. 
Accident is favorable to us, is it not? Now 
see, what is easier than to put this telegram 
on the fire—so’’—she flung the telegrain in 
the grate as she spoke—‘‘and to sav that we 
know nothing excepting that a telegram did 
come froin someone or somewhere, and that 
Miss Carlisle did start tor London at once, | 
and that Milord Clifforde met her at the sta- 
tion. I make no accusations! No, Heaven | 
forbid!” she went on, with asmile. “I say | 





nothing! Ah, no, I'll not say the telegram 
caine from Milord Cliflorde! Certainly 
not! Ido not say that it was an appoint | 
ment their meeting at the train; bat—others | 
will. All the ladies here who love scandal, | 
and Milord Norman will believe them !’’ 
Lady Blanche stood regarding her with 
breathless intentness, | 
**] shall tell no lies!’’ said Josine coolly. | 
but excepting 
That I know nothing about, 
You see, imiladi, that 





the telegram. 


we have —_ to play them, soh!” 

Lady Blanche sank into ber chair again, 

Suppress the telegram! Another criine! 
Step by step she was sinking to the lowest 
depths of deceit and tnental depravity. 

nd yet what could she do? She had 
set out upon the sea of falsehood, and must 
drift, drift, drift with the tide of circum- 
Stance, 

She must decide at once. In a short 
time—an hour or two—the party would 
have returned from the Cascades, and 
F loris'’s absence would have to be accounted 
for. 

With a troubled frown she got up, and 
going to her jewel-case took out a bundle of 
notes, 

Almost solemnly she held them out to 
Josine, who stood -vatching her with glit- 
tering eyes. 

‘Take these,’’ she said; “it is tne reward 
we agreed upon. I give then to you wil- 
lingly—you have earned them. But from 
this moment I will have nothing more to do 
with the aflair. I know nothing about Miss 
Carlisle's flight, and will say nothing, re- 
Tell what lies you please, 
account for her absence in any way that | 
suits you best, but do not expect me to help 
you or to bear out any of your statements, 
From this moment I wash my hands of | 
And she turned away. 

Josine laughed. 

“That is well said, miladi! Truly now is 
the time for miladi to wash ber handsof the | 
affair, now the affair is done.”’ 

Lady Blanche started. 

“All is overand finisned—yes! And it is 
quite wise of miladi to know nothing and 
say nothing; for ber the consequences will 
work out themselves, And as to Josine-- 
well, she will Know nothing, absolutely 
nothing; and as to Monsieur Raymond 

Lady Blanche started; for the moment she | 
had alinost forgotten hii. 

**He too will be very glad to forget! I 
am going now imiladi. is there anything I 
ean do for you ?” 

Lady Blanche shook her head, and Jo- 
sine, with a respectful curtsey, departed. 

Two hours alterwards the party from the 
Cascades returned. 

Lady Blanche could hear them laughing 
on the terrace outside, and at the sound of | 
their voices a spasin of fear shook her. 

How should she face them all, she, with | 
80 black a secret, 80 heavy a load of sin up- | 
on her bosom ? 

Josine, calinly and demurely putting out | 
Lady Betty’s evening attire, smiled as she 
she heard them outside, 

To her the whole thing was a keen enjoy- 
ment and in anticipation she was revelling 
in Lady Betty's astonishinent and per. 
plexity. 

Presently they came trooping upstairs, 
and Lady Betty entered the room. 

“We are lave, Josine!"’ she said; ‘we must 
be quick."’ 

“Certainly, miladi. Has miladi 
pleasant day ?"’ 

“It has been delightful, Josine,” said 
Lady Betty, who had enjoyed bherselt im- 
mensely, and was in the best of spirits, | 
“Delightful! Tam so sorry that Miss Car- 
liste was not with us Hlow is sher” 

“Better, miladi. Mademoiselle has gone 
out,’’ demurely. 








had a 


“Gone out!’ said Lady Betty, slipping 
of? ber halt. “T'in glad of that; it will do 
her go i Hut she « ugrnt t Loe ! \ t ~ 
Cline r sine Vllil be awtu y late 

‘“Miladi mnisunderstands tne, ‘said Josine 

ively ‘Mademoiselle has pone, has elt 


aliyfloe, 
Lady Betty turned, and stared at her. 
‘“Leit Ballyfloe! Miss Carlisie! Now | 
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| chalence. 


| Names thatdon’t belong to you; 
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fs ] 
%, Josine. What do you | 
mean?" 

Josine pretended to be aggrieved. 

“Miladi, I tell you on!y what 1 know of 
my own knowledge! Mademoiselle has 
gone—le% Ballyflee! She went by this | 
afternoon's train !"” am 

Lady Betty flung herself into Floris's 
rooin. 

Josine had tidied it up, but there were 
stili traces of the packing, and no signs of 
Floris. 

With sometbin 
Lady Betty dar 


like a cry of alarm, 
back and confronted Jo- 
sine. s 


“It isa stupid joke!” she gasped. “Tell 
me it is, you wicked girl! Where she? 
Fioris!” and she ran to the door and called, 
‘Where are you?” 

Josine stood with adark smile on her 
face, and Lady Betty came baek, panting 
and breath |ess. ss 

**Miladi, it is quite true, I do assure you, 
said Josine suavely. ‘‘Mademorelle left 
Baliyfioe this afternoon, [| myself accom- 
panied her to the station, and saw her off. 

Lady Betty sat open-eyed and open- 
moutbed. 

“You did!—and it is nota joke! Then 
—then, why did she go?” 

Josine shrugged ber shoulders and pursed 
her lips. 

“She left some message—some note for 
me?” said Lady Betty, almost tragically. 
“Where is it?” 

“No; tmadeimoiselle left no note for 
miladi,”’ replied Josine, gravely; ‘but ines- 
sage—ah, yes; she said that I was to tell 
miladi she would write.”’ 

“Sbe would write! But why did she go 
—why did she go ?’’ demanded Lady Betty, 
in a frenzy. 

Josine shrugged her shoulders again. 

‘Was she sent for?” 

“Yes, there was a telegram, miladi,"’ 

“You obstinate pig!—why couldn't you 
say 80?" alinost shrieked Lady Betty, 
driven frantic by Josine’s assumed non- 


‘‘Miladi didn’t ask me.” 

“Ask you! And who was the telegram 
froin ?”’ 

Josine stared with well-simulated indig- 
nation. 

“How should I know that, miladi? No, 
Ido not know. Mademoiselle burnt it— 
carefully burnt it.’’ 

“Burnt it!’’ repeated Lady Betty. “Well 
—and then ?”’ 

“And then mademoiselle directed me to 
pack her box, and order a carriage for the 
station; and I did 80, and accompanied 
mademoiselle.’’ 

“And she bas gone up to London by her- 
self!’ wailed Lady Betty. ‘‘Lord Norman 
will go out of bis mind. !” 

“Ah! but mademoiselle has not traveled 
alone—ah no!”’ said Josine. “The gentle- 
man met her at the station, yes.” 

“The gentleinan, you idiot!—what gentle- 
man ?"’ demanded Lady Betty, all eyes, 

“Milord Clifforde, miladi!’ replied Jo- 
sine, demurely. 

Lady Betty gazed at ber open-mouthed, 
then turned deep crimson. 

“You wicked, lying girl !’’ she ‘ 

“*Miladi !”” salteined Pet. gay = 
round and drawing herself to her full 
height. 

“You wicked girl !’’ repeated poor Lady 
Betty. “How dare you stand there and 
tell me such dreadful lies? Miss Carlisle 
gone off with Lord Cliftorde!”’ 

“Oh, pardon, miladi!’’ said Josine, sweet- 
ly; “it was pot I who said that, it was 
miladi. I onty said mademoiselle met 
tmilord at the station—not that she had gone 
off with hita.”’ 

P seal Betty could have bitten her tongue 
on, 

**You wicked girl; I don’t believe a word 
of what you say! I don't believe that Lord 
Clifforde was there at all!’ 

Josine tried to flush, and managed to 
look fiercely indignant again. 

‘But ves, iniladi, he was!’’ she insisted. 
“TLinyselfsaw him. He travelea in the 
sane car with inademoiselle! Ab, you do 
not believe me! Then ask the porter—the 
guard, who Koows bin! Enquire for your- 
self, iniladi! Why should I tell miladia 
lie? Miss Cariisie will write directly and 
tell miladi what I now tell her, that she 
went from Ballyfloe with Milord Clif- 
forde!"’ 

Poor Lady Betty sat transtixed. 

Was the girl lying? 1t seemed impossi- 
ble that she should be speaking the truth. 
And yet, whyshould she lie? What avail 
would lying be to her? What profit, see 
ing that, asshe said, the truth would be 
known in a few hours? 

Josine held up the dinner-dress calmly. 

“Shall [ assist miladi?” s 

“Don't speak to me—yet! Tell me more 
Josine! I—lam sorry if—it I called you 
but--are 
you sure that it was Lord Clitforde ?”’ | 

| 
| 








“Ah, but certain, «miladi!” said Josine, 
withasmile. “I know milord well. He 
sides, I spoke with him! But, and!” —with | 
a sudden look of compunction—“perhaps [ | 
ought nottotell! I bave betrayed made- | 
moiselle’s confidence,”’ | 

Lady Betty tlushed. 

**Nonsense! There is no confidence in 
the tmatter!”’ 

“Tam glad ef that!" said Josine, with an 
air of relief; ‘tor Miss Carlisle did ofter me 


a large sain of money, and though I did not 
take it, I should not like to betray ber confi- 
cdlene . 

Lady Betty pa 

} ria fie 

~ . ’ r 

wn ng rex " 4 i | i; tO 4 
pany of Bertie--Bertie, who had pe. n her 
most passionate iover—and Fleris had | 


offered a large sum of money as 2, bribe to 
Josine. 
Great Heaven, what did it inean, if it did 


not mean that Floris had eloped with Ber. 
tie! 

Fron whom could the telegram hays 
been, if not from him? Asto their meet. 


ing at such an out-of-the-way place as 
Ballyfloe, and both going by the same 
train by mere coincidence, the idea was 1. 


absurd. 

Great and mercitul Heaven, if--if Floris 
had—was guilty of such dreadful treachery 
what would becomeof Bruce? Who wast, 
tell him? And headuy’s jourmes from 


— = 

th her head ina whirl, poor Lady 
Betty allowed herself to be drewed, trew- 
biing so with agitation that Josine cous) 
scarcely fasten the bracelets round ber 


wrists. 


“Look here, Josine,”"she Past, after 
a silence, during which the ® thing 
had jarred and travelled th her brain; 
“I don't know why Miss Fiors tims gopeo tt 


so suddenly, but—but—there ia, ’ 
good reason for it. Now, you dom’t Want to 
chatter about it——”’ 

Josine interrupted with a sinile. 

**Miladi, I never chatter about anything.” 

**You—you are a good girl,” said poor 
Lady Betty;“and you may have that yellow 
satin dress you adimire s0 much——”’ 

“Oh, miladi!” gratefully. 

“Y es—and—and—for good ness sake don't 
let Lady Blanche pump you!” exclaimed 
poor Lady Betty. 

“Certainly not!” responded Josine, with 
a twinkle in her Llack eyes, 

“And now I'll go down—and what I'm 
to say, the goodness only knows !"’ groaned 
Lady Betty. “Oh, bow I wish Bruce was 
at home, and yet—no, I don’t!’ she added 
with asbudder, 

She went down to dinnerand was at once 
assailed by enquiries after Miss Carlisle's 
bealth; and one or two waited anx ously to 
hear the answer, forthe news had floated 
up from the servants’ hall that Miss Carlisle 
had lett Bally floe. 

Lady Betty, surrounded by ver 
eyes, put the best faco she coul 
tnatter. 

“I am sorry to say,’’ she said, “that Miss 
Carlisle bas been suininoned home—"’ how 
little she guessed that she WaS 80 near the 
truth !—‘she was obliged to leave by the 
afternoon mail." 

There were general expressions of regret 
and sorrow, Floris bad imade herself very 
popular, and several of the young men 
looked inconsolable. 

Just then Lady Blanche glided ito the 
room. 

She was magnificently dressed, and a 
hectic flush burnt in her usually pale 
check. 

Her eyes glittered in the candle light as 
brilliantly as the diamond tara in ber hair, 
and about her was a feverish air of excite- 
nent which attracted attention. 

‘ks not this dreadful about Miss Carlisle, 
Lady Seymour?’ said one of the young 
men, with a doleful countenance. 

“What has happened?’’ she inquired, 
looking from one to the other. ‘An acci- 
dent?” 

“No, no,"’ said Lady Betty, hastily. 
‘*Floris has been sent for frou bhoime; that 
18 all.’’ 

“Oh,”’ said Lady Blanche, sympathetical- 
ly; “I am very sorry! And she bas gone? 
What a dreadful journey to take alone!” 

Lady Betty looked up at berqu.ckly, but 
the lovely face was placid and innecent- 
looking as a child’s, and the next moment 
dinner was announced. 

After dinner Floris’s sudden departure 
was discussed from twmany points. The 
ladies, who had gathered somethitg from 
their maids, were inclined to be—well— 
slightly suspicious; the gentlemen all de- 
plored the absence of the universal favorite 
and were disconsolate. 

Lady Blanche sang and played, with the 
usual group of courtiers around ber; but 
alter atime, when the room yrow hot, she 
took up her fan and strolled out on to the 
terrrace through one of the windows. 

It wasa lovely night—poor Floris was 
rushing through the air at filty miles an 
hour, and Bruce was pacing up and down 
the room at the hut, haunted by his dreym 
and his desire to get back to Bally-floe— 
and Lady Blanche leant against the stone- 
coping and looked up at the satrs. 


sere ruled over all! 

as it her destiny to marry Lord Nor- 
man, or had she tiled and plotted and 
sinned in vain? 

That washer one thought. To Floris, the 
girl whose happiness she bad destroyed,she 
never gave one passing remembrance ; 
utterly remorsel:ss, she wiped all thought 
of Floris trom her tnind. 

She had been a shadow across bher—Lady 
Blanche’s—path, and had now passed; that 
was all! 

It was to Bruce she now |woked. Give her 
but time and opportunity, and she coula-- 
she would—win back his love, and all 
would be well ! 

Suddenly while she mused, and shaped 
the picture under the stars with that iepe- 
fulness which comes of a successful effort, 
criminal or otherwise—she heard her name 
whispered. 

She knew the voice in an instant; 
Oscar Rayimond’s, 

She did not move fora moment or two, 
while she crushed back the fear and lvath- 
ing that the sound of the voice nad called 
up, then she bent over the balustrade, and 
Faw lim standing on the gravel path. 

He was atili dressed in close imitation to 
Lord Norman, and carried the whip tn his 
hand 

So like was he to Lord Norman, so close 
a shadow, that even as she looked, Lady 
Blanche shuddered. It was asif she were 
looking at Bruce’s ghost. 

He raised bis hat, and came close to the 


railings. 


curious 
ou the 


it was 





















































“J need not ask if our plot bas prospered, 
Lady Blanche,” he said; “I have read its 
success in your face. If we had tailed, you 
would scarcely have been able to study the 
stars a0 serenely.” 

He spoke in his usual half-serious, half. 
mocking tone, which always made Lady 
Blanche long to leave bia at the first suund 

{ it. 
7 She remained silent, looking down, not at 
bim but at the path, her tan moving slowly 
to and fro, fort the night was chilly, 
a fire seemed burning within ber that made 
ber bot and feverish, 

“Ye-, ——e has worked admirably,” 
be said. “The two unconscious 
bave been set dancing to our tune, and all 
we had in view is aconmplished. 1 have 
had nv revenge, or shall bave itin full 
when Lord Norman returns to-morrow;and 
you have had—vour amusement!” 

” He langned,the low,sardonic laugh which 
was ® hateful to Lady Blanche. 

—“And now what remains, Lady Sey- 
mour? Only this—my poor reward !”’ 

Ladv Blanche inclined ber head. The 
raint light of the young mvon fell on his 
face. 

It could not be other than bandsome, be- 
ing ao like Bruce’s; but there wasa derilry 
a sardonic cast iu it that inade it hateful to 
her. 

The dark eyes looking up into hers 
seeined alight with the fire of mockery and 
mastery. 

“Iam q: ite prepared to acknowledge 
your talents, aml reward them," she said, + 





coldly. “But is this a. fitting time to dis- 
cuss the matter? We may interrupted 
atany meoment,”” 

He laughed, 

“Itisatime that suits me, Ladv Sey- 


mour. The fact is,it is the only time 1 have; 
to-morrow I leave England forever, I hope 





A iaint gleam of relief and satisfaction 
shone in her eyes, and he noticed it, and 
sinile«d. 

“—Furever, I hope!’’ be repeated. “My 
career here hax been a failure. On other 
shores I inay blossom out into a great man, 
but my future prospects bave little interest 
tor vou, Lady Blanche.’’ 

“Nove !’ dropped from her lipe like an 
icicle. He laughed, as if ber coidness 
pleased hiin. 

“I can quite beljave that. And now, to 
speak Of inore important things. Miss Car- 
lisle has left Lord Norgnan forever ; there 
can be little doubt of that, 1 think. Poor 
young lady,T am worry for her! She is very 
beautiful, is she not?” 

Lady Blanche inade a slight gesture of 
assent. 

“Al, yes! I should not know ber it I saw 
her again! Well, that is a consoling thing 
to know, for beauty has alwa a good 
inarket value, and can couimand its own 
price. But what we bave to speak of is my 
brice—t» put it vulgarly, Lady Blanche. I 
think vou will admit’’—taking off bis bat, 
and running his white band through his 
hair—“that I have used the situation to its 
best advantage. and that I bave played the 
partin the comedy of ny own invention 
pretty fsirly. Atany rate, if Lord Norman 
does not suffer from the beartacbe, I shall 
be very much surprised.” 

Lady Blanche waved the fan to and fro 
languidly but with a certain air of sus- 
pense, 

“Therefore,”” he went on, *tyou will not 
deem me ex rbitant if I ask that you give 


me oa cheque for twenty thousand 
pounds!" 

Ladv Blanche started, and closed the fan 
sharply. 


_ She was rich—iminensely rich—but even 
tmimensely rich people do not think little 
of twenty thousand pouuds ! 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


PF\WENTY thousand pounds!” repeated 
| Lady Blauche with very baughty sur- 
prise, 

He looked at ber and similed. 

“It is large suin,’’ he said. “With the 
two thousand I have promised, on your be- 
half, to Josine, itis a fortune—that is, to 
inost persons—but whac is it to your lady- 
ship? A mere b lle! You are im- 
inensely rich ; so rich that if it pleased you. 
you could walk into Howell and James’ 
and purchase a set of diamonds costing 
twice this eum, aud no questions would be 
asked. I think, if yen consider the matter, 
Lady Blanche,you will adinit that you may 
gain greater pleasure from this day’s work 
than any diainouds, however rare, could 
afford you.” 

lady Blanche leant against the stone 
palustrade, with a deep frown on ber white 

row, 

Tue sum demanded wasenormous. And 
yet what could shedo? When the separa- 
tion of Bruce and Floris had seemed impos- 
sible, she had promised this man anything 
he liked toask tor if he would bring it 
about ; and he had brought it avout! She 
might have guessed that Lis price would be | 
0 _ she might have been prepared 

“Shall I tell you why I asked so large a 
Sum, Lady Blanche?” he said, flinging bis 
cigar away and taking off bis bat with an 
alr of easy assurance. “Iain not, I think | 
you will adimit, ae Vulgar adventurer—an a:d- 
Venturer truly, but not a vulgar one—and | 

‘aV6 0 wish to descend into the condition 
the vilest of mankind ; the creature wi 
©xXiste upon black mail. Lady Bla: 
AVe Tresulved upon asking for this 
sum of money from you, who can spare it 
*) well, that [inay beable to leave Eng- 
fand forever. When ] aay torever, I inean 
what Tl say to the hilt; 1 shall never return. 
The a cat thousand pounds properly in- i 
Vested will produce an income which will 
enable ine to live in ease and luxury on the | 





che, i 


large 
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Continent. If I had asked for a smaller 

sum,! should have been compelled to come 
to you again, net once or twice, but contin- 
wally : that would not have veen pleasant 
for either you or me.” 

. Lady Bianche flushed, and bit her white 
ip. 

—*“No! Very unpleasant, rather. There- 
fore I have aaked for thissuin in a lump. 
As I say, I shallleave England; you will 
hever see me again, uniess you chance to 
meet me by accideut in one of your cunti- 
nental trips—perchance on your honey- 
meon with Lord Norinan——" 

A flerce flush dyed Lady Blanche's face, 
as he looked up with the sardonic swile in 
his eyes. 

*\— You will be relieved of all dread of 
black mail, and may, if you please, forget 
that such a person as Oscar Reymond ever 
existed. Intsme, I have no deubt, vou 
will be able to convince yourself that the 
litsle comedy we enacted in the house yon- 
der was never perforined,excepting in your 
fevered imagination. At any rate, if you 
cannot forget ine, it will be agreeable to re- 
fiect that I shall never put myself in evi- 
dence against you——"’ 

She stopped him with a gesture. 

“I am not afraid of that,’’ she said. “You 
may have sunk as low—you may be what 
you are now, but you wereonce a gentle- 
inan——"’ 

“And once a gentie:nan, al ways a gentle- 
man !"’ be tinished for her, with a very soft 
laugh. 

“But if I do not fear you, I bavestill to 
deal vour assistant—Josine !"’ said Lady 
Blanche. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

*“Josine will give vou no trouble, Lady 
Blanche,” he said, with quiet confidence. 
“She will invest her two thousand pounds 
in a husband and some comfortable cafe in 
the region of Leicester Square, and wiil 
settle down into entire oblivion of Ballyfioe 
and all that occurred there. Besides, I 
think Josize has too wholesome a fear of 
your humble servant to ever dreain of be- 
traving us.’ 

ere were a few moments of silence, 
then Lady Blanche looked down upon 
him. 

**You shall have the money you ask for,”’ 
she said, gravely. “How shall I give it 
you ? I do not know how I can draw so 
large an armmount froin the bank without at- 
tracting some attention and reinark."’ 

“Draw two cheques for ten thousand 
each,”’ he said, coclly ; “and if any remark 
is made, eay that you are buying jew- 
lery.”’ 

She inclined her head. 

“If vou will please send thorn to this ad- 
dress,”’ be said, handing her a slip ot paper 
—it was the name of a large London hotel— 
“I will wait until I receive them, and then 
leave England at once: so that, Lady 
Blanche, we may say farewell.”’ 

He caine close to the balustrade, and held 
up his smooth white band, and Lady 
Blanche bent over and touched it with her 
finger tips. 

Some impuise, too strong to be resisted, 
prompted her to say, in a very sudden 
whisper— 

«You have no remorse, 
you have «one ?”’ 

He smiied up at her,a s:nile of perfect 
calmness and repose. 

“Remorse! Certainly not; only tne 
supremest satisfaction. Forthe first time 
for months I feel at ease—as if my self-love 
had beeu avenged and vatistied. Oh, vou 


then, for what 


mean on that young iady'’s account,’’ he 
added, and he la aghed softly. ‘No, no re- 
morse on her acoount either. She is too 


oung tw feel deeply ; she will get over this 
ittle disappointment very = Josine 
tells me that she is good-looking, I may 
presume that she is beautiful.” 


“You saw ber,” wurinured Lady 
Blanche. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Fora moment; I d:d not notice her 


icularly, and Ido nut think 1 should 
now her if if ] met her. Well, she is 
beautiful, and will soon get another lover, 
What is love? ‘Men have died, and worins 
have eaten them,’ asShakspeare says, ‘but 
not of tove.’ As for Lord Norinan’’—and 
his face darkened—“‘he avd I are quite, 
more than quits, for the balance is In my 
favor I think. (iood-night, Lady Blanche 
—tarewell ! 1 wish you every bhappiness.”’ 

And raising his hat,be disappeared in the 
dimness of the night. 

Lady Blanche shuddered as if acbill bad 

over her. 

“Bad men’s a are good men’s 
curses,” says the Spanish proverb, and she 
felt as if she bad been banned. 

Drawing her shaw] round her she went 
into the house, and the first person her gaze 
fell upon was Lady Betty, sitting pale and 
anxious over the fire, ber banas clasped, 
her brows knitted. 

She looked up as Lady Blanche entered, 
and tried to smile, butthere were treces of 
tears in ber eves, and « most cruel triumph 
filled Lady Blancie’s heart. 

“This woman,” she thought, “triurnphed 
over me a short time age. She belped 
Floris Carlisle to rob ine of iny lover. Now 
it is my hour oftriumph. They are parted 





forever, and I shall win him back.’ 
satisfaction 


With this flow of unholy j 
within her bosom, she went Ww bed and |} 
siept the sleep of an innocent cnild, for t 
simple reason that e aw excite 
abe had sery ad resuiled ip mane 
exhaust 

The wu row I Lady 
vlided duwn to the breaklast-ro 


There were half-a<iozen persons at the 


table, and Lady Betty a:nongst then. 

She looked paie,and an xious,and worried 
but she flushed as Lady Blanche caine up | 
to her and greeted her with a sweot, syin- | 
pat betic siniie. 





—— — 


EVENING POST. 


“Have you heard from Miss Carlisle ?"’ 
she asked. 

Lady Betty shook her head. It seemed 
as if she could searcely find courage to say 


“No,.”’ 

“Really! murmured Lady Blanche, 
with well-feigned *surprise. “How very 
strange !"" 

“No, itis not strange at al! !’’ reterted 
Lady Betty. “I did not expect to hear un- 
tl to-night. Sbhe—she may not have had 
time to write yet."" 

“I should have thought she would have 
sent a post-card,"’ suggested Lady Blanche, 
smoothly. “Weallare very curious and 
anxious, but not so anxious as you, I dare- 
say, ny dear !" 

“io,” retorted Lady Betty; “I daresay 
not!" 

A few minutes afterwards she 
went to her rooin. 

Josine was standing with an open ietter 
in ber band, and wiping her eyes. 

“What's the matter now?" asked Lady 
Betty, irritably. 

“Oh, miladi, I hawe had bad news, My 
only brother, miladi! And I have not seen 
him for years !"’ 

“Ob I" said Lady Betty. “And of course 
you want to go at once, is that it ?’’ 

Josine looked hurt and wounded. 

“Ah, no, miladi, not at once! I would 
not be so ungrateful as to leave you so sud- 
denly. J] have written to tell them to let me 
know if he gets worse. If he doesn’t I 
shall not want to go, but if he does—‘“and 
she sobbed. 

“Very well,” said Lady Bettr. ‘I ho 
for your sake as well as nine that be will 
get better.” 

Josine dropped a curtsey. 

“And—and—may I ask what news mi- 
ladi has had from Mademoiselle Carlisle, 
Pardon, miladi, if I presume too much.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that she 
had very carefully examined the letter- 
hag! 

“There is no news,” said Lady Betty, 
with a sich. 

Josine held up her hands with an ex- 
pression of dismay and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“Ah, but that is bad!"’ she muttered be- 
tween her teeth. 

“Hold your long tongue!’’ exciaimed 
Lady Betty, peremptorily, “and leave the 
roeom.”” 

The morning wore away. Some of the 
party went out riding, others played tennis 
or wandered about the grounds, but on all 
there seemed to rest a cloud as of expecta 
tion and disquietude,and everybody looked 
forward lo the return of the hunting expe- 
dition. 

A heavy weight hung upon Lawly Betty's 
Spirits, and she seemed to count the hours 
toat must elapse before she inust see Brnce 
and tel! iim ot Floris’s sudden disappear- 
ance. 

Luncheon came and went, and the din- 
ner-bour approached. 

If the hunting party inade traveling 
it would return before dusk, and Lady 
Betty was standing on the terrace looking 
towards the road that wound through the 
park when she saw a horseman appear in 
the distance. 

lie was riding very hard and evident- 
ly urging bis tired horse at its utinust 
speed. 

Her heart misgave her, she knew not 
why, and, like inmost women of her temper- 
atnent, she looked round for help and com- 
pany; and at the moment, as if she too had 
been watching—as indeed she had !—Lady 
Blanche gliued through the window and 
stood bv her side. 

“Who is that coming?” asked Lady 
Betty, in an agitated voice. 

Lady Blanche looked fixedly at the ap- 
proaching rider. 

“It is soine messenger,’ she said, very 
quietly. 

“Something happened !"" gasped Lady 
Betty. 

Lady Blanche stmiled contern ptuousl y: 

“Why should vouthink so?’ she said. 
“Sir Joseph bas sent one of the men on an 
advance to teil them to put off the dinner 
for an bour—tihat ie all.” 

Lady Betty tried t» sinile. 

“I wish I had your nerves, Blanche,’’sbe 
said, alinost spitefully. 

“Tt isn’t a question of nerves, but of com- 
mon sense,” retorted Lady Blanche, coldly. 
“What could have happened ?” 

“] don’t Know; we shall soon learn,’ an- 
swered Lady Betty, grimly. 

The man rode fearfullv bard, and soon 


rose and 


— 
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Bric-a-Brac. 
Tue Sevextu Yrar—"“Every seventh 
day the inoon,” says an old writer, “comes 
to the square of her own place in radix, 
and about every ninth day to the trine to it; 
thus reckoning a year foraday, as is the 
custom, every year in a person's lile divisi- 
ble by 7 or 9 is a climacterical year, when re- 
markable events may be expected. The 
inost dangerous are 4%h and 63d, be- 

cause they are doubly climacterical, bein 

both 7x7 and 7x% and, when other ev 
aspects occur, they are generally fatal. The 
63d year is considered the grand climacteri- 


cal,and it is claimed tha. more persons 
die in that year than in any other frou: 3 to 
80."" 


STRANGE Fires.—There have heen some 
curious causes of fire in New York within 
the last few tnonths One woman iet a 
rcast get on fire inthe oven,and the blazing 
fat ran al! over the kitcben fluor. The fire 
in a sinoke bouse got s but that the hams 
and sides of bacon blazed up, and the flames 
poured out of the doors and threatened ‘o 
burn the whole building. Slacking lime 
fired one building. In twenty-seven cxses 
the flan.es burst spontaneously from piles 
of rags or rubbish, fifteen of the piles being 
oily rags. In two cases sume inen carelessly 
exposed soine phosphorus to the air so that 
it blazed. The friction of machinery fired 
two different shops. 

Bioop Roya t.—Almoat any one should 
be abie to trace his origin to “royal blood 
and noble,” it be goes far enough back, bit- 
ting it somewhere among the legion of di- 
rect ancestors, which Nafure shows one must 
have bad in a few centuries, thus: Taking 
three generations toa century, one has ta- 
ther and mother(two), g parenta(four), 
grea.-grandparents (eight). Atthe end of 
the second century the number of ancestors 
springs to sixty-four. Following the calcu- 
lation you will find that at the end of eight 
centuries one is descended from no leas 
than 16,000,000 ancestors. Intermarriage, 
of course, would reduce this estimate, but 
the figures are so enormous that the words, 
“All ye are brethren” may be literally 
true. 

NaTuRgE's Won DERs.- -There are proba- 
bly 2, 500,000 eweat giauds belonging to 
each human being, the object of the exist 
ence of this perspiralory systein ist) remove 
the excess of water and noxious gases and 
to regulate the temperature of the body. 
Perspiration is always going on, and under 
normal conditions it aumeunts \ about two 
pints a day foreach perven. If this per- 
spiration is checked in any way grave re- 
sults are apt to ensue. The blood would 
rush to the lungs and cause congestion, or 
to the throat or w the stumach, or other 

rta, which would become at once affected. 

he tirst principle of bealth is to keep the 
skin in good condition, and the way to keep 
the skin in good condition ist) use proper 
lood, to bathe often in ovld or tepid water, 
and dreas properly. 

THe Kispie.—Particularly interesting 
points, sharpened and put at the service of 
the public by a gentieman who once re- 
lieved the tedium of asix months’ sea voy- 
age in their compilation: “The Bible con- 


Raine 3,566,389 letters, 510,697 worda, 31,173 
| verses, 1154 chapters and 6 books. The 





| giant crab 


word ‘and’ occurs 46,277 times, ‘Lord 1965 
times, ‘reverend’ only once, and that in the 
lith paalin. The 37th chapter of Ezra oon- 
tains the alphabet. The 1%h chapter of the 
second of Kingsand the JZ7th chapter of 
Isaiah are alike. The first nan recorded as 
being buried in ac ffin was Juseph—ith 
chapter of Genesia, 3th verse. Nowbere 
but in the Ist chapter of 21 Tuneothy is the 
word ‘grandmother’ mentioned. wo r- 
ticular'y fine chapters t> read, you will find 
are the 2d Joel and the Mth Acta. There is 
no name or word of more than six syllables 
in the Holy Bible.” 

FrRoM THE Sea.—In Japan there is a 
which tmeassures some twelve 
teet between the tips of the nippera, and in 


i the Indian Ocean there ma heriit crab two 


passed inte the road leading to the house ; | 


and they saw thatthe borse was covered 
with foam and pearly extausted. 


One or two others, attracted and alarined 


by the sight of the horse, bad joined them 


on the terrace, and as the man rode up and | 


flung bitnself outot the saddle almost at 
their teet, one of the gentieu.en ran down 
the steps tO him. 

It was Donald. 

“A letter for the 
said, huarsely ; he was nearly as exhausted 
as the poor best be had ridden. 

‘“;ive itto me!" exclaimed Lady Betty, 
snatching it. 

[To BE CONTINUED] 
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is recorded that Demosthenes was 


Hnger rings. 


Lady Pendleton,” he | 


feet long. The palm crab lives on cocoa- 
nuts, and the Meters in turn on the palin 
crab. The robwver-crab, or the ‘ou ou,’ 
breaks nuts vy dashing them against stones. 
Once a robber crab was seen ty seize a goat 
by the ears and fairly lift the startled orea- 
ture from the ground. Pirate crates often 
rob bird's nests in the tropics. In the West 
Indian colonies purple crabs live upon the 
highlands, but once a year they leave their 
holes and march in Vast coluinns, three 
niles long and 2 feet wide, t the sea, 
where they deposit theireggs The back of 
the mask crab |ooks like a tnask for the hu- 
tnan face, while the glass crabs are s) trans 

rent that if one sheuld be beid over this 
tein the reader could still easily trace the 
lines, 

ALLA MATTER OF CoM PARISON.— Dick- 
ens, 'n upbolding his theory that there can 
always be found room for thanktulness 
even amid trials and difficuities, related 
this story: “Two men were to be hung at 
Newgate for «murder. The morning 
arrived; the hour approached; the bell of 
St. Sepulchre's began Ww toll, the convicts 
were placed; the procession was forined; it 


wivanced to the latal beam; the ropes were 
aijusted around the peor men's necks 
there were t sands «of tley sight-seers 
se Xo are . a € ‘ I 
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WILLING To WORK. 





The world 1s crowded with indolent creatures, 
UU netead), and ready all labor to shirk, 
W ith delicate hands and with Infantile features, 
“Tis a pleasare to meet with trove willing to work, 


Vee, really a pleasure to meet man of woman 
Imbaed with an carnest derire to take 

Their place iu the ranks with (he helpful and haman, 
Who lovingly toll for humanity's sake 


There are those who are ready for frolic and pleasure, 
Aud ready to eat of the fruit« of the soll, 

And reads to dance to each radlicking measere, 
Kat wever are ready te later or toil 


They sit at their ease, while all others about them 
Are busy and anxious, and burdened with care 
without them 


And seem te imagine that, sounechow, 


The world would of beauty be wondrously tare 


All bailte the workers, eho dignity later 

With head, heart, and hand well equipped tor the | 
strife 

No charity ask thes of triend of of neigh ter, 

As tbravely and boldly they «tart out in tlife 


They press in advance of the Indolent creatures, 
They drive out the lazy ones ready to «birk, 
Aud stand in their places with resolute features, 
The honored and fearless disciples of work 


college, 
~heop, 


We weleome them out of the school and the 
We welcome them out of the mill and the 
Aud say, ‘Mere’ suecess to superion hitowledge, 
There’s plenty of room tor you sllat the top '** 


A Wife's Martyrdom. 


THOR OF “A BROKEN WERDDING- 


BY THE ATI 
RING,’ “THOKNS AND BLOSSOMS,” 


“WHICH LOVED HIM BEST 


yaa,” &TC., BTC. 


betore her, all 


CHAPTER 1. 
INTRODUCTION, 


F you are satisfied that such a disposition 
of your fortune is just, Sir Charles, I 
have noright perhaps to object,” said 
“iward Sansome, a shrewd lawyer, to his 
principal client, Sir Charles Rooden of Rood 
Abbey. 
“Of course Tam satisfied,” laughed hand- 
some, cheery Sir Charles. “I havea large 
fortune and a wite as wood and true ag ahe is 





beautiful Surely Teannot do wrong in 

leaving my fortune to such «a beautiful | 

wite!” | 
“There is a great difference between 


doing that which Is wrong and that) whieh 
isimprudent,” observed Mr. Sansome po | 
litety. 

“And you think that my will errs on the 
side of imprudence ?"’ questioned Sir 
Charles uneasily. 

“So it seems to me,’ 
slowly. 


* replied the lawyer 


“How can it, when T leave all that I 
have to my wife?” asked Sir Charles 
eagerly. 


“There are sotmany contingencies,” an- 
swered the lawyer. 

“Yea, Lknow; vou are thinking that it is 
possible ber ladystip may marry again,’ 
said Sir Charles. 

“It is not improbable,” returned the law. 
yer cautiously. 
~ “It would not be in an ordinary ease; but 
this is not an ordinary case, You seem to | 
forget that our marriage was a pure love- | 
matet.”’ 

“I have seen the beginning and the ena 
of many love-imatchbes,’’ remarked Mr. San- | 
some quietly. 

“Probably, bat not a love-mateh 
ours. Doring ty married life 1 have never | 
given one thought to any other woman—in- 
deed Tiiyhtsay, inthe words of the old 
gong, ‘Ail other women are but shadows to 
me.’ Steisthe one woman for whom I! 
care and whom T love.” 

“That is romance, vot practical common 
sense,’ said Mr. Sansome; and they differ 
as light-from dark tess," 

“Tt matters lithe whetber it is romance or | 
not; it happens tobe true,” laughed Sir 
Charies, ‘Lam easv enough on the seore 
of my will. Ttiny fortune were twice 
as large, 1 should leave it all to iny 
wife."" 

“But would it not be as well to insert a 
clause tothe effect that some portion at 
Jeast of this vast fortune is to be forteited if 
Lady Rooden tnarries again ?"’ 

Toe trank handsome face darkened, and 
the blae eyes Mashed fiercely. 

“T would not so insult her forthe world?” 
he cried. ‘You do not understand the 
depth of our mutual love and trust; and on 
that ground | can excuse your professional 
suspicion. It would be impossible for iy 


like | 


wite toisarry again in the event of my 
death, She tas been the love of my lite, 
the heart of wiv heart; and do vou’ think 


she whose very soulistuine would or could 
ever listen to the wooing of another man ? 
You will excuse me f rsaying so, but the 
very idea of it seeins like sacrilege to ine. 1 
am desirous of showing ty iusplicit faith 
and trust in the wile who I honor asimuch 


as I love; therefore I leave iny whole for- 
tuneto her, to be held bn trust for my 
daughter Atnyela. During her lifetime 


Lady Kooten can make what allowance she 


trav thiok proper tse our daughter, If she 
marries, it willbe inher ladyship's power 
to give hera very hatihinome dowry arnt al 
Lady Hemnien's wath the wt eestate goes 
tomy daugiiter tnct. That seems & 
enongth. 
“Yeu, it in & miple enatugh ayreedl M 

Sansome, tCtertigh evicherutive still tate 


vinoed of the justice of i. 
Sir Charles went ou 
s*]f Heaven 


wiliieh forbid! — Lady 


si? 
a 
4 


Serine. 
| capitulate your instructions. Inthe event 
of your early death, your whole for- 


‘to your danghter Angela. 


THE SATURDAY 


den dies first—my property will revert to 
my daughter on my death—for I shall 
never marry again—and I have chosen pro- 
per guardians for her.” 

“Yea, that is right enough ; but——" 

Sir Charles interrupted him. 

“Jam anxious to make my will at once, 
simply as ainatter of prudence, Not that 
I have any fear of dying yet. I am not 
much over thirty-five, and, being blessed 
with good health and a sound constitution, 
in all human probability death and I will 


be strangers for many long years. Several 
of inv ancestors lived to be over ninety 
years of age; it may be the same with 


me.”’ 

“I hope so sincerely, Sir Charles,’ said 
the lawyer. 

“Thank you,” returned the Baronet. 
“But you do not look satisfied yet, San- 
some, he added, “Now whatis it? Tell 
me trankly what you vourself think of iny 
intentions; you will not offend me, I know 
the value ot aged truthiul friend. Tell 
me just what is passing through your 
soviened.”” 

“Taw inclined to think you will not be 
pleased, Sir Charles; stili I will speak out 
my thoughts, Ethink you are leaving too 
much inthe powerofa lady who, though | 
one of the most estimable of her sex, is still | 
only a woman, [see my words have vexed 
you: I knew they would.” 

" No, Dau not vexed,” said Sir Charles, 
“because I know you mean well, Tell me 
what vou think | oughtto do.” 

“My advice will be very unpalatable to 
yoo, said Mr. Sansome; “but [should 
counsel you to make some change. It you 
should die before Lady Rooden, and she 
should marry again, it would be as well 
to stipulate in such a case that half the 
property must yo atonce to your daugh 
ter.”’ 

“My wite would never marry ayain,’’ Sir 
Charlies deciared emphatically. “If I die 
happiness for her in = this 
world will die with me.” 

“Stillthere is the possibility of such a 
thing happening,”’ urged the lawyer cau- 
tiously. 

‘There 18 no such possibility as regards 
Lady Rooden,” again declared Sir Charles, 
“You may dismiss that idea from your 
mind atenee and forever. Think of the 
other side of the picture, which you have 
entirely overlooked—what a tie it will form 
between mether and daughter in case of iny 
death! Their interests will be one and the 
sane; thedaughter will always be depen- 
dent upon the mother, the mother ever 
striving to do her best tor her child. In- 
stead of feeling anxious, so far as I know, I 
congratulate myself on the wisdour of the 
course Lam taking. T honestly consider I 
have done the best thing for both.”’ 

“If vou think so, there is no nore to be 
said,’ returned Mr. Sansome. ‘But there 
is one other question I must ask. In mak- 
Ing a will of such lmportance, one requires 
acilear understanding on every point. In 
the eventot vour death and the death of 
Miss Kooden, how is Lady Rooden to dis- 
pose of the property ?”’ 

The Baronet thought deeply for some mo- 
ments, then answered — 

“In that case I should lay no restrictions 
Whatever upon it; she can dispose of it as 
she wills. I tave no near relatives, and,un- 
jess it shhould please Heaven to bless ine 
with ason, th .ithe, so faras 1 know, will 
become -xtinet at iny death.”’ 


“You have nothing more to add, Sir 
Charies ?"' asked the lawyer. 
“Nothing, except that, a8 gSlvOn as you 


have the will drawn up, I shall be glad to 
sign it. It will be off iny oind, and 1 
shall feel more satistied.”’ 
“It shall be done at once, 
“Have patience with ine while I re- 


"said Mr. San- 


tune and estates yo jatact to Lady Rooden, 
and she is to have the full benefit) of them 
during her litetine. At her death they pass 
It | understand 
rightly, Laay Kooden is not t» have the 
power to dispose of anything- -not an ounce 
of the famlly plate, nota picture from the 
gallery, not a tree from the woods,” 

“That is se,”’ agreed Sir Charles. 

“Her ladvship can, if she thinks proper, 
make Miss Kooden an allowance ; or, if she 
should marry,it isin ber mother’s power to 
give her a dowry.” 

“Yes,’’ sand Sir Charles. 

“It however Angela Rooden snould die, 
the property would) be entirely at Lady 
Roodenu’s disposal.”’ 

“Entirely,’’ repeated Sir Charles, his 
handsome face glowing with pride and gen- 
erosity. 

“She can bequeath it to charities, mis- 
sions, or anything else she chooses 7?" 
queried Mr. Sansome. 

“Yes—she willimake a wise 
said Sir Charles. 

“Those are ny instructions, and I have 
simply to carry them out,’’ concluded Mr. 
Sansoume, 


use of it,” 





‘That is all,’ said Sir Charles, 

The lawyer was silent fora few inoments; | 
then, raising his head, he glanced keenly | 
at Sir Charles. 

“PT eannot help it,” he said—*l may even 
forfen your triendship—but I must say that 


yours will be the most impradent and, | 
will adel, the cost foolish will l have ever 
inmade o> heard of." 

Sir Charles laughed 

“Ann beeorpeems copede te ut jenst'*” be ‘mark 
ext oof ifin 8 iter it it t { ~ rinuttler 
‘ must pert ' b whboest I know 
‘ at «a “A inocusivy wife Is 
at l Lak afi Os pe ai por le ! Simowiliy 
practicaliy how perlectiv PT trust her.” 

“Isitefany use forine to suggest that 
Miss Rooden ought to have an ineome of | 
herown?” asked Mr. Sansome. 


“Mother and daugtiter will have a cotn- | 


EVENING POSI!I. 


ee 





non purse between them,”’ answered Sir 


Charles, 

“Forgive me once more, Suppose that 
Lady itouxien, as we may naturally hope, 
lives to a ripe old aze; do you think it will 
be just or prudent to foree Miss Rooden tw 
be dependent ali that time on her mother's 
bounty?" 

“It will simply bind them together ; it | 
will keep their interests one,” replied Sir 
Charles; and there was a note of linpatience 
in his voice, 

“Itisa false 
slowly. 

“Still IT will carry it out,”’ persisted the 
Baronet. “It is my wish and desire; and,” 
he adved, with asmile, “every mancan do 
what he jikes with his own.” 

“True; but no man, even with his own, | 
ought to do that which will injure otbers,”’ | 

| 


idea,”’ said Mr, Sansome 


| 
} 


returned the lawyer. 

“And you bel eve honestly that my will 
nay injure those it is intended to benefit?” 
questioned Sir Charles, 

“Pdo,” replied Mr. Sansome: and the 

faronet was thoughtfully sitent for some 


Hotents, 


“Thank you for your candor; but my | 
Opinion is not in the least changed. IT will 
take all the responsibility. When shail I 
cail at vour office to signainmy will? To am | 
really in town for that purpose,” 

“Will Tuesday morning suit vou, Sir 


Charities?" asked the lawyer. 

“Yes,” he replied; ana on Tuesday, the | 
twenty-third of April, the will which the | 
lawyer had stigmatised as) “imprudent” 
and “foolish’’ was duly signed and at-e| 


tested. 

and love such as tall tothe lot of few | 
} women —Lady Rooden did not Know | 
the meaning of the word ‘‘care,”"’ 

Sie was only seventeen when Sir Charles 
Rooden wooed and won ber; and from that 
time he had surrounded her with such lov- 
ing care that her lot amongst women was 
quite exceptional. 

Few knew such unalloyed 
she enjoved. 

At times « fleeting regret that she had no 
son to sueceed her husband woutd come 
over her; but even that regret was soltened 
when she remembered how deeply he 
love their little daughter. 

The Roodens of Rood Abbey had been | 
for many generations owners of that fair and | 
fertile domain. 

Like many of the old cneestral homes of | 
England, Rood Abbey had originally been 
the property of a religious order; but, fall- | 
ing Victiins to the rapacity of the reigning 
monarch and the bigotry of the times, they | 
had been expelled the country, their pro- | 
perty confiscated and house and lands were | 
given to Guy Rooden, a Court favorite | 
whose descendants had lived there ever | 
since, 

Many parts of the old Abbey had = suc- 
cessfully resisted the wasting hand of Time, | 
notably the massive battlemented towers | 
andthe ponderous old — entrance-gates | 
through which king, «jueen, and mitred ab- 
bot had often driven. 

Many a solemn procession had passed | 
through these portals, inany along train of | 
armored knights and fair ladies had ridden | 
through the grand avenue of giant c hest- | 
nuts, 

The Abbey itself was a substantial old | 
building of gray stone, the towers of | 
which were almost covered with ivy. 

It stretehed its tendrils round the great 
arched windows; it clinnbed to the very top 
of the tall towers; it clung in rich masses | 
to the ancient walls, | 

Rood Abbey, as seen by the light of the | 
Sumner sun or by the moon's pale beams, 
presented a picture at onve picturesque and 
IM posing. 

The estate which was situated in one of 
the most beautiful of the Midland Counties 
Was singularly favored by Nature, and not 
the least of its charins was the bright flash- 
ing river Ler, smooth and peaceful — in 
places, spanned bere and there by rustic 
bridges, and widening in its course until it 
developed into the broad, deep reach in 
front of the Abbey itself. 

Sir Charles Rooden had succeeded when | 
quite young to the inheritance of Rood. He | 
was oneSof Fortune's favorites, handsome | 
in faee, and figure, with genial, kind,cheery | 
manner that made him universally be- | 
loved. | 

Hie was the ideal of an English landlord, 
handsome, brave, generous, a true lover of 
all outdoor and manly sports, his hand ever | 
open to relieve distress, his ear ever ready 
to listen tothe serrows of the unfortun- | 
ate, 

He was Still young when he fell in love | 
With one of the most beautitul girls of her | 
day, Laura Milrod, the only daughter of 
the Earl of Milroy. : 

The young Baronet believed her to bethe 
fairest, the most gracetul, the incst tender- 
hearted of her sex, and during the whole of | 
his married tife he discovered in her noth- 
ing but perf+ction. 

In his blind idolatry he never perceived 
that sne was vain or selfish, that she was 
shallow at heart; he discerned in her only 
the attributes of a good and noble wortnan, 
and he loved her with a full and perfect 
love, believing in and = trusting her 
piety. 

His w 


CHAPTER II. 
spoiled beauty—spoiled by a devotion | 


happiness as 








was the eentre of his hopes 
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et Serious @eYVeR, 


brooding 


eves 


in which dwell a sweet 
ness, thev mm Angela, 

Sir Charles worscipped the child just as 
he did its teautif—ful mother. 


He commissioned one of the 


Serious 
arneend 


leading ar- | 


be home tor 


tists of the day to paint the picture of Lady 


Rooden and Angela, the slender stately 
young mother looking dewn on the obi); 
playing amidst roses at ber neat jitt\c 
feet. 

Concerning the undeniably lovely taee « 
Lady Rooden the artist made no remark — 
he transferred in, wits all its subtie love|). 
ness, (canvas; but with the face of ti. 


| child Angela he was enraptured, 


“They have named her well,” he said™,, 
himself, “Sotaras the buman idea can 
realize an angel's face, she has one, How 
deeply she will suffer, and how intensely 
she willenjoy! There will be no mediu;), 
for her, She will know the very abando). 
nent Of sorrow ana the very height of hay) 
piness, If it be true that the shadow ot tie 
future lies in the face «f a child, this ong 
will have a strange lite.’’ 


Angela hai reached her tweltth year 
when her first great sorrow fell upon 
her. 


A sweeter, fairer inaiden it would hardly 
have been possible to find. ? 
Graceful, sensitive annost toa fault, ten- 
der and loving of heart, gifted with tie 
truest refinement, gifted too with a poet's 


' soul, she was « continual source of wonder 


and delight t Sir Charles, 

He would not allow her to leave home for 
school,but engaged clever and accomplished 
governesses for her, 8° that he should gl- 
ways have her near him. 

The girl worshipped both ber parents, 
though her father’s character had the greater 


| attraction for her, and, quite unconseiousily 


to herself, she loved him even more than 
she did her mother. 
To those who knew how frail and uneer- 


tain human love is, there was something 
almost pitifu’ inthe devotion of the ehiid 
to ber father. 

The blow, when it did fall, was therefore 
all the more terrible to her. 

For there came a day, bright and sunny, 
full of perfume and sweetness and s ny, 
when Sir Charlies Rooden left home in the 
morning with laughing jesting word on lis 
lips and was carried back in the evening 
dead, 

It was a bright May 
started. 

All the hawthorn-trees in the park wera 
in full bloom, and the luseious perfume of 
may and iilac filled the air. 

The tresses of the golden labarnuim waved 
in the gentle breeze, the giant trees were 
unfolding their pale-green buds to the gen- 
jal warmth of the sun, and the birds were 
carolling a welcome t» returning spring. 
Lady Rooden walked with her husband as 


morning when he 


| far aS the end of the drive. 


There the groom stood holding his horse ; 
and Angela, clinging to her father’s hand, 
begged that either she might go with him or 
that be would stay at bome, 

“You do not know, 
“what a different house this 
are out of it.” : 

“But,"he reminded her laughingly, “you 
have vour inamuna.”’ 

“Yes; you arethe sun, and she is the 
moon,.”’ 

Sir Charles laughed again. 

“A poet's Comparison,’ he said. 1) shall 
not be long, Angela. I want tw ride a little 
way down by the river, for 1] am = told that 
one of the bridges over the Leir is not sale; 
I must go and ascertain what is necessary to 
be done. You shall ride with ime this after- 
noon.”’ 

He kissed his 
clasped his lovely 
armns and bade ber *“igod 
then rode away. 

Lady Reoden waited with anxious sur- 
prise for the return of her husbin t. 

He was the embodiment of punctuality, 


apa,’’ she said, 
is when you 


wife's similing taeca; he 
little daughter in his 
morning,’ and 


and for tim to fail in any appointinent was 
nest unusual, 
| 


When he rode owt, he said that he should 
luncheon at two; but two 
o'clock caine without bringing the master 
of Rood Abbey. : 

Three, four and five struek, and still he 
caine not. Then Lady Reoden grew anx- 
lous, 

At first she persuaded herself that he had 
met with friends, and had ridden on with 
them, although it was unlike him to dothat 
Without sending word to her; but, as the 
udéurs slipped by, she grew more and more 
uneasy. 

“Angel,” she said tothe child, “how late 
papa is! Let us gotothe western terrace 
and watels for biin.’’ 

Mother and ebild stood leaning over the 
stone balustrade, looking down the drive— 
the fine avenue of chestnuts, with the shin- 
Ing riverin the distance, 

“I cannot see bin, :aamima,” said the 


child. 

And Lady Rowxien, shading her eyes 
from the sun with her white hand, re- 
marked— 


“There 1s something wrong down by 
the river, Angel. I see a very large crowd 
of men.”’ 

“Perhaps the bricge has giren way and 
papa is telling them whatto de, He would 
s00n see what ought to be done.” 

The evening was fair as the morning. 
The wind stirred the lilacs and the long |a- 
burnum-trees gently in the garden below; 
huture Seemed to be reposing in the peace- 
ful calin that had settled over all. 

“I wonder what it #, Angel 2?” said Laly 


tooden. “The crowd seeum to be moving 
and coming in this direction, They are 
Cairrving Ssonething. W feat can it be?’ 

“Il do not see propre, gaidthe child, wh 
nothing else interested: aud they gre 
very silent asthe tall trees and the wil 
ing of the river hid the crowd from their 
view, 

“I wish papa would come!’ eried the 


and then, after a tew min- 
of trainping foot 


tt 


child presently ; 
utes, there was a sound 
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steps, of hurried voices, and the old butler 
came hastily on to the terrace, 

“My lady, my lady, come in quickly!’ he 
cried. “Dounet look towards the river! 

‘ome in Sa 
Lady Rvuoden turned to him in great won- 
? «What is it, Jarvis ?"’ she asked, 

“An aceident, my lady,’ be replied, 
“Peavy come in.” 

“What is the matter?” she demanded, on 
re-entering the room. ‘What dves that noise 
inean? Whatis it?’ 

“Oh, my ri’ exciaiined the agitated 
old man, “I wish I were dead, instead of 
living tosay such words to you! There 
has been an accident, and my inaster is 


“What?” she gasped, her face growing 
white and rigid. 

“What?” cried the child, who had _ fol- 
lowed then. “What has been dune to 
papa? Where is be?” 

“He was found in the river, my lady!” 
Jarvis replied, wringing his bands, 

“In the river? Found in the river,do you 
sav? Then he is dead !” 

“He is dead, my lady,and they are bring- 
ing him home!” answered the man. 

With a wild ery Lady Rooden flew trom 
the house down to the avenue, where she 
inet the nen bearing the lifeless body of her 
husband. 

W nen she saw his dead face, she fell, with 
a low anguished cry, to the ground,and was 
carried back hoine senseless, 

It was not until the first shock was over 
thatany one thought of the dear sweet 


child, 
They found her lying near the window of 


the rooin, in an agony of grief which no 
words of comfort could abate, 
The great mystery surrounding’ Sir 


Charles Rooden’s death was never solved. 
Whether he bad attempted to cross the river 
where it was shallowest, and had been car- 
ried away by the foree of the current, or 
whether his berse had become restive and 
dashed into the water, noone ever knew. 
No one had seen the Baronet; no one came 


forward to say that (hev had inet bim on 
that dav. 

That it was an accident .very one agreec 
but how it occurred there was vo living 


witness to te!l. 

How deeply the genial, generous tnaster 
of Rood was mourned was shown by the 
assenibiage of rich and poor who caine to 
pay a last tribute of respect toa neighbor 
and friend. 

In his will Sir Charles had not forgotten 
any of bis faithful old servants or any of 
the charities he had supported. 

Yet to those who listened to the reading 
ot the document there seemed to be some- 
thing strange in it. 

It was strange that no incoine bad been 
settied on the daugbter for whom he had 
always such unbounded affection, strange 
that po dowry had been left to her, straage 
that not one farthing of what imust ulti- 
nately be a large fortune should reach her 
until ber mother’s death, strange that so 
vast a fortune should be leit to the absolute 
disposal of a beautiful young widow. 

No restriction was placed upon her ; 
there was no forfeiture of money if she 
inarried again. 

The only thing she could not do was to 
ee with property belonging in any way to 
10086 Or estate, 

She could not sells picture or a tree; 
everything was to descend to Angela just as 
she had received it. 

‘*A strange will!” the listeners agreed, but 
it only suowed the implicit trust Sir Charlies 
had in his wife. 

Lady Rooden was a little surprised her- 
self, She had not expected such unreserved 
generosity, and she had certaindy thought 
that provision would bave been made for 
Angela, 

She caught the child in her arms and 
kissed the fair young face in a passion of 
tears. 

*You shall not suffer, my darling,’”’ she 
declared, “for papa’s generosity to me, I 
Will nore than inake up to you for ii.”’ 

But Angela did not understand. She only 
clasped her arms inore tightly round her 
nother’s neck. 

‘“Mamuina,”’ she asked, with a shudder, 
“is it true thatthey have left papa in the 
ground ?”’ 

“A las, yes, iny dear little darling; it is 
true!” 

“And he heted cold and darkness, Do 
you remember how he always asked for 
light and warmth? I cannot bear to think 
of him lying there.” 

“When you think of your papa, mv dear, 
do not think of the cold dark grave; but 
look up at the skv, so bright and blue, and 
reinéeimber he is there.’’ 

“Then be can see us!'’ she cried; and 
the sweet childish voice was full of awe. 

And Angela grew up with a habit of rais- 
Ing her head tothe skies, as though seek- 


ny her father’s face there. How she tnissed. 


him! 

How terrible was the blank, the desola- 
tion, the pain thatseemed never to grow 
‘ess! There were titneseven when Lady 
RKooden seeined t> grow impatient with the 
child for her excessive griof. 

“You forget, Angela,’’ she said to her one 
day, “that I am leit with you.” 

“Oh, mamuna,’’ cried the child, “it is not 
that! | love you with all my heart ; 
papa seemed to fill the whole world for 
Ine,”’ 

Lady Rooden mourned her busban 
Bincerel vy. 

She knew that ber lose 
for no woinan living bad ever known love 
more true and tender. 

He had been so careful of her, 80 anxious 
to study her wishes, so kind to her, that she 
felt her loss most grievously. While he 
lived she bad never had to think for her- 


l very 


was irrepara! e 
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but | 


— she was surrounded by such constant 
ove, 

She bad never even had tune té form new 
wishes and speak of them before they were 
gratified. 

And now, though she was a wealthy wid- 
ow provided with every luxury, with a 
vast fortune at her disposal, she realized 
every day of her life how she inixsed the 
protection and sheltering love of her bus- 
band, 

After Sir Charles's death, she did not 
care remain at Rood Abbey. 

_ Her one desire was to go abroad, to seek 
inchange some relief from her preseut 
sorrow. 

She was tnarried so yvoung—when only 
seventeen—and the whole of her happy 
married lite had been so completely en- 
grossed by ber love for ber husband and a 
ceaseless round «t pleasures that she had 
Biven very little thought w foreign 
travel. 

Now a great desire caine over her to see 
all the fainous countries and cities of which 
she had read; and Angela was delighted 
with the plan. 

“In such a way you can be educated far 
better, Angela, than by going to schvol,”’ 
said Lady Rooden. 

She secured the services of aclever and 
accotinplished gentlewoman, Miss Aveland; 
and a few moths after Sir Cuarles’s death, 
Lady Rooden and her daughter started for 
a tour which was to last at least four years, 
while Rood Abbey was left in the bands of 
faithful old servants, who were to hold it in 
readiness for their return. 


CHAPTER III. 


NILVE years has passed since Sir Charles 
|: Rooden was laid to rest. May had 
come round again, with its wealth of 
lollage and flowers—a fair bright May, such 
“—— love to portray. 

‘he London season was a brilliant one— 
there had not been a better for years. The 
Drawing-roomns nad been well attended, a 
great inany presentations bad been inade, 
and, better than all, an unusual sumber of 
beautiful faces had appeared at Court. 

One of the most coonmanding houses over- 
looking Hyde Park, one of astately row 
called Palace Place, was especially notice- 
able this May forthe lovely flowers that 
tilled the light Italian balcony. 

A beautiful girl stood near the blooming 
hyacinths which occupied one ofthe win- 
dows—a girl with a sweet passionate face 
and eyes that, handsome as they were, 
could not be easily read. Near her stood 
atall handsome nan, Captain Vance Wyn- 
yard, 

The girl’s face revealed her love story 
clearly. It paled and flushed ashe spoke to 
her ; the proud sensitive lips treubled, the 
eyes deepened and brightened, as his words 
of love tell upon ber ears. The beautitul 
passionate face »nd eloquent eyes were 
those of Gladys Rane, nieco of Lady Kin- 
loch, a debutante of the season, whose 
beauty had made its mark. 

Lady Kinloch, the mistress of the mansion 
renowned for its charming flowers and 
known as Loch House, was a rich and child- 
less widow. 

She had adopted the only child of her 
dead sister, and had brought ber up in the 
nope that the beauty of which her girlhood 

ave proinise would develop to w.aturity, 
and that she would one day wake a _ bril- 
liant match. 

That she was a beauty was acknowledged 
by the voice of society; but whether Lady 
Kinloch would ever see ber adopted daugh- 
ter make the brilliant match sbe had hoped 
for was nore than doubtful, tor Gladys had 
fallen in love with bandsome Captain Wyn- 
yard, who had already lost two fortunes, 
and was quite ready to lose a third, should 
it ever come within bis reach. 

Lady Kinloch had shown «decided dis 
like tothe visitsotf the Captain; but he, 
having heard that ber ladysbip had been 
suddenly called to Hastings to see an old 
triend who was ill, and that Miss Rane was 
at home, determined tomake Lay while the 
sun shone, and visit her. 

Not that, in present circurnstances, he had 
any thought of marrying ber. He told 
himself regrettully that he must look out 
for money ;and he knew that Lady Kinloch 
would not give ber niece a fortune if she 
warried hitn. 

Still Gladys Rane was deeply in love 
with him, and he cared inore for her than 
for any woinan living. 

His vanity was gratified, his self-love was 

flattered, when he saw how the beautiful 
face paled and flushed for him, and the 
lovely eves filled with the light that never 
vet lay on Jand or sea. 
” It was pleasant wo bear the tremor in the 
low musical voice, It was pleasant to know 
that he could fill ber heart with a rapture of 
deligbt, or with a chill of despair. 

It was pleasant by 4 whispered word to 
raise a burning blush on the fair face, and 
then to make the sweet lips quiver by 
praises of one fairer than herself. 


As he stood beside her, she every whit as | 





bright and fair as the May morning itself, he | 


gave himself upto the passing enjoyment 
of the hour, without 4 thought as to what it 
night afterwards ost her. 

Her pejewelled white fingers toyed with 
the flowers which served als,» as an excuse 
for bending her face lest he should read the 


love so plainly visible there. 
Suddenly sii weked up at n, forge 
the sim the terest 
ft " 
i 
Hiave rd { the ew arrival « 
Vance ? 
“What new arrivals, Gladys ?"’ he asked 
“Mother and daughter—L uly Reoden and 


her daughter Angela. Ail Loudon is talk- 


ing about them.” 


“Pondon loves talk,”’ he said care|lcss- j 


ly. “What doves the 
them ?"’ 

‘That they are b4h very beautiful, and 
sorich! No one could ever imagine that 
they were inotber and daugiter. The 
daughter is seventeen, the mother thirty- 
tive; but her ladyship looks—so Iam told 
—quite ten years younger, and has been 

enounced one of the most lovely women 

n London,as well as one of the wealtniest."’ 

Ceptain Vance's baudsowe eyes gleaimed 
with interest, . 

“Rich, isshe? Some people are fortunate. 
To be rich and beautitul isto baveau undue 
preponderance of this world's gifts, Tell 
ine aboutthem, Gladva,"’ 

“Every one was talking about them at 
Lady Blount’s, Lady Kooden is the widow 
of Sir Charles Rooden of Ruod Abvey. He 
died yuite suddenly tour or tive years ago 
—be was drowned, | beiieve—and left the 
whole of his large fortune Ww her."’ 

“She will bea prize then,’ commented 
the Captain. “Aud what fortune hes the 
daughter?” 

“Lady Blount told me that the will was a 
somewhat peculi-r one. Although be was 
so wealthy, Sir Charles leit no separate for- 
tune to bis daughter ; but at the mother’s 
death everything goes to her—not betore."” 

“The daughter then is not such 4 prize as 
the mother ?"’ questioned the Captain. 

“Not pecuniarily,” replied Gladys Rane. 

“What will bappen it the mother marries 
again ?’’ asked the Captain. 

“Nothing. Her husband would have the 
full use of ber wealth whilst she lived ; but 
it would go to the daugiiter atthe mother’s 
death.’’ 

“And what,” he asked, looking up, sud- 
denly—*what ifthe daughter dies before 
the nother 7°’ 

“Then the whole of the papers becoines 
hers to do with asshe willis. fiat cold- 
blooded questions you ask, Vance !"’ 

“I like to understand,” be returned. ‘It 
is rather a novel state of things, and I am 
setting quite interested. The young lady 
holds a curious position ; she is entirely de- 
pendent on her meather, yet atthe same 
tine quite independent of her.” 

“Yeos,”’ agreed Gladys Kane; “it is a 
strange position. Lady Blount kuew Sir 
Charles nany years ago."’ 

“Why did he inakesuch a curious will ?"’ 
askod Captain Wynyard. 

“Lady Biount says he had an idea that it 
would bind imother aud daughter tore 
closely Logether.”’ 

“Has it produced the desired eflect 7’ he 
inquired carelessly. 

“IT should tinagine so, Never were mother 
and daughter more closely united; they 
look ike two sisters,and they seem devoted 
to each other. Most a seeined to 
think the tnother wore brilliant and beau- 
tilul than the daughter; yet Mins Rooden— 
80 Lady Blount says—bas a certain delicate 
spiritual loveliness far above more brilliant 
beauty.’’ 

“Tans curious to see them,” said Captain 
Wynyard; and Gladys Kane remarked 
quietly— 

“Yes; I knew they would interest you." 

“Where is Rood Abbey 7?” he asked 
next. ‘Tam not sure that 1 bave heard it 
mentioned before.” 

“Rood Abbey is inone ofthe Midland 
Counties,” she replied. “Lady Blount — 
there are few inore Chartuing ploces in tho 
country.”’ 

He looked at her with asudden gleam 
of passion in bis eyes. 

“IT wish to Heaven,’ he said, “that you 
had Rood Abbey and a large fortune [”’ 

“So do I,” sighed Gladys. 

“What acurse poverty is !"’ be continued, 
“Here are you aud I— we love each other— 
we bave not said much about it, but we love 
each viber— and yet sig 

“I krow,” she intecrupted, raising her 
face, which was tuliof pain, to his—‘‘l un- 
derstand,” 

“Ttusy career had been alittle leas mad!’ 
he sighed reyretfully. “3 have wasted two 
fortunes, and I doubt wuch whether I shall 
ever haveathird, Weare in the sane po- 


world say about 





sition, Galatys—you will have to tarry 
money, and Disust do the same,” 
“T suppose it must be #,"’ she said re- 


sivnedly ; bul he notedthe pain in ber eyes 
and the trembing of ter lips. 

“TP know notwo people inthe world who 
would be so nappy loyetber as you and I,” 
he added , “yet, bebause we neither of us 
have money, wemust stifle our love and 
always live apart. T wish you bad a fortune, 
Gladys, of that people could do without 
money.” 

“So do I,’' said Gladys Kane, witha bit 
ter sigh. 

Yet neither ofthem for amoment had 
dreamed of what want of inonev and the de- 
sire toobtaim it would do for them in the 
future. On that bright May morning, 
amongstthe hyacinths in the sunlight, no 
warning came tothe of the shapetbe tu- 
ture was Ww lake. 


CHAPTER IV. 

APTAIN VANCE WYNYARD was a 
prominent inember of lamdon society. 
He was somewhat popular, though 
noone seemed willing Vs trust lit luplic- 
itly, or indeed had any great faith in linn, 
lie was not yet thirty ,buthe bad seen more 

life than most men double his age. 


He had succeeded lo arich tnheritance, 
and he had held a comsnission in the Koval 
hiorse (,uards but before he thad reached 

“i spe tL heise for 
l left Arts Friis ff nis 
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Wynyard cas considered a fortunate 

ian by these who koew hin, for, when he 


had spent the whole of his fortune, another 
to bins by atmaiden aunt 
looked upou 


was left 
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fortune 
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ideal soldier and a perfect man, who never 
saws fauitin her bandsome nephew, and 
who, when any especially piquant scandal 
was circulated concerning tiiun,smiled com- 
placently, merely remarking, “Young men 
inust sow their wild cata” t 

With the large fortune she left him Cap- 
tain Wyn sowed a very fine crop of 
those saine wild oate—s> tine indeed that in 
the sowing he very cwumiderably reduced 
his banking account, and wan realized that 
he inust give up bis extray 

Then it was that he came tothe conclu- 
sion be inust marry ieney. He was in no 
“reat hurry lw supplement bis last-vauish- 
ishing fortune By such a step. 

There were always plenty of plain-look- 
ing girls with fortunesor hand, he wid 
hinwell; when he had enjoyed atew wore 
yours ol bachelor-exzimétence, be would begin 
to look sound for a wite. 

Inthe tmesntine be had inet beautilul 
(Giladys Rane, and, as far as it was possible 
tor one s careless and selfish, bad fallen in 
love with her. 

At first, when be beard that she was the 
niece, and, In tact, the adopted daughter of 
the rich Lady Kinleeh, be thought the 
course of bis love would be smoAth enough 
and congratulated tinmelf that he would 
beable to murry the woman he loved and 
secure « fortune at the maine time, 

But the first bint of bis attachment which 
he gave to Lady Kinloch was received by 
her in such) « fashion that he saw at once 
how utterly hopelew it was for himto ex 
pect to replace his waded turtune Ly an al- 
liance with Gladys Rane. 

Hor ladvebip told him quite plainly that 
the man who had wasted two fortunes and 
was on tue look-out tora third was not the 
kind of husband she demred lor her niece 
and that, if Gladys Kane made up her mind 
to inarry such «tnan, she would never in- 
herit a shilling trom ber. 

She spoke so plainly aud so earneatiy that 
he saw there wae ne likelibond of her ever 
altering her decision, and from that mo- 
inent all idea of marrige with Gladys Kane 
died in bis heart. 

Hle had not the ioral courage to give her 
up, totell ber the truth and leave ber ; 
still less had he the courage to marry bor 
without money, 

He toid her part of what her aunt had 
said to bim, and left ber U» guems the reat. 

Had he gone away at once, leaving to her 
the certain knowledge that there could 
never be any further question of love and 
narriage between them, it would have 
been kinder to her, and tmoure straightfor- 
ward on his part. 

But, instead of taking that course, be oon- 
tinued to linger near her, making fierce 
love her attimes, and always lameuting 
the poverty that separated thei. 

Yet the word “poverty” wes absurd as 
applied to hia own base, He hada luxu- 
riously-furnished suite of roowsin Lemdon, 
he rode his own thorough-bred, he fre- 
quented the highest society, be was a meun- 
ber of the leaning cluts, he spent what 
sole people would eunsider s simall fortune 
on flUwers and opera-boses, he gambled 
aud betted. 

(TO BE CONTINUED] 
—_— >. 

DINING IN STYLe.—An elegant dinner 
wan recentiv given in thie city which is de- 
scribed as perhaps (he nvm gorgeous ever 
given in thisoountry, that in New York 
where live swans swan in aminiature lake 
on the table, and where each plate oom 8250, 
There were but ten persons present, in- 
cluding the host of the banquet. It took 
piace in a chamber which was literary trane 
forined into a bower of roses for the vocca- 
tion. A round table, whose centre was 
completely covered with the ehoicess. rosen, 
was used. The plate cards were indiarub- 
ber tree leaves, with each guest's tiene in- 
scribed upon then. in gold. The women’s 
leaves had their stews conceal d in holly- 
berries and autumn leaves, and the gentie- 
inens in Open chestnut burrs. A solid silver 


| card case was at each plate, on one side of 


which was inscribed the menu, and on the 
olner the guest’s monogram. With each 
wornan's bouquet was asolid gold pin,each 
different. One wan a sea borne with eves of 
sapphice. The china used in the various 
courses caine frou the most fainous lamous 
imnanulacturers in the word. The head sal- 
vers were of old Satsuma ware, and the 
caratos of antique Japanese. The glassware 


was old Enylish cutgliass throughbou. 
Whenever the plates were chaged, rare 
painted plaques were put in their place, 


which were passed along trou one guest to 


another, The oysters were first served in 
artificial shelia of the finest ware. The oon- 
sOInIne, with stuffed pilovers’ exy, was 

Wa domn. Fileta 


served ™ plates comting 
de turbot were next servedon plates seco. 
rated with marine subjects. 
loins of beef repomed on equal ther wenbt 
in gold platters, Then tAlewed in succes 
sion stuffed mushrxnm on antique Jupa- 
nese plates, golden pheasits’ Lreasie on 
fine Limoges plates, and sorbet served in 
slippers of tee forthe women aud broken 
ouy-shelis of the satne tnaterial tor the men, 
Asparagus points served on old” English 
china cane next, and then the wild ducks 
on Limoges plates, cach deourated with 
some game bird. Tie malat case in 
on pl ites Of antique ware, 2nd Catmembert 
cheese and pates de loie cras boilowed. The 


ices appeared fortned as an illuminated cas- 
tie, xnd strawberries On saucers of antique 
Corbeille ware sconnpanied it. Dresden 
ps were tine) by t w trae jor their cof- 
foe, and Japanese try the tv fe band 
Stubromlered ber ye wi " asesee with: thre 
“r-lineowis it-~yisaee 06wer amteijec 


the latter ly ritst« tis 
intng-birds and syuirrel 
Bal ab SIX pts. wrt rome at inidtight. 
—_ ce - - 
CU KSES are always out of season, 


iby stuffed hui 


paws. The gUcsis 


The tender-- 
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BY JEAN INGELOW. 





(ree morning, ob! ev early, my beloved, my beloved, 
All the birds were singing Dilbtlly, ae Uo never they 
wodld crnse ; 
*T was a thrust sang in my garden, ‘‘Hear the story, 
hear tie story - 
And the lark sang, ‘“rive us glory '"* 
And the dove said, ‘Give us peace '"* 


Torn LT lietened, oh ‘eo early, my beloved, my be- 
loved, 
Te that mermer from the woodland of the dove, my 
dear, the dove ; 
When the nightingale came after, ‘tiive us fame to 
eereten dute 
Whee the eren sang, *tiive us beauty?’ 
Ble made anewer, ‘(rive us lovel”: 


Bweet l« epring, and «weet the morning, my beloved, 
me baeluvsed 
Now for ue doth epring, doth morning, walt upon 
the vear’einers ane 
Andms praver gueeun, “th, give us, 
south with marriage glory, 
fsive for all our iite’s dear story, 
(rive we lowe, and give us peace ! 
Pe) a——- #& — 


Kathleen. 


nY VEMA SINGLETON 


crowned in 








farr, and sweet, and stately,with tender 
bine eyes, and bairof the darkest gu- 
barn. 

Lavers bad she in plenty, but there were 
two «who had out-distanced the rest, and it 
was bard to tell which one of these held the 
{sremenst place tn her favor. 

They were as unlike as possible, 

Joun Sticling was atall,ungainly-looking 
nan, awkward in tanner and hesitating in 
epeech, the ugliness of whose face was inore 
than half redeeined vy its honest, kindly 
6x pression. 

lle was thirty-five years old, wore specta- 
cles, and was devoted to scientific and liter- 
ary pursuits. 

Kathieen had scarcely emerged from 
pinafores when the Faculty of Belfast Col- 
lege appointed bins Professor of Greek, a 
position be still beld. 

Shy and retient tsa remarkable degree, 


|": name suited ber exactly. She was 


and possessing but little of this world’s | 


goods, it would seem as if he badn't the 
“‘ghostof a chance’ with such a bright, 
sparkling creature as our heroine, 


His rival, (suy Lambert, was bandsome, | 


wealthy, and just twenty-five. 

But it sou jooked closely at the dark, 
splendid face, and into the depths of his 
luminous eyes, thers was something there 
that gave you «a feeling of unpleasantnes- 
bard Ww deseribe. 

(iracetul aud courteous in his) speech and 
bearing; familiar with society, and versed 
in al! ite arta; deferntial towards ladies and 
a great favorite of theirs; brilliant at joke 
and repartes and compliment; he was uni- 
versally courted, and Kathleen was envied 
by more than half her girl acquaint 
ances, 

Itisteue there was not much depth in his 
conversation, and what he said often struck 
hin bearers astaine and insincere; tut it 
was expressed in elegant and choice plrase- 
ology, and with an air of finished 
ness; and society seldom looks 
that. 

Regarding bim 4 gy and with the 
eves of the worid, Le was immeasurably 
Stirling's superior. 

[hat very saine world 
at Kathleen's bLesitation 
twe, 

We, who bave the privilege of reading 
ber heart, cau understand it tuuch bet- 
ter. 

She was a pure, good woian, and some 
fine instinet taught ber lotrust the one and 
doubt the other. 

She could veither define nor explain it, 
yet balf imperceptibly it influenced ber ac- 
tists. 

But for this she would have accepted Guy 
Lainbert long ago, for John Stirling's love 
was ot the kind that 


beyond 


between =the 


polite. | 


wondered much | 


expresses itself in | 


deeds rather than in words and outward | 


inanifestations, and she could not belp con- 
trasting bis cola and reserved demeanor 
with the ealorous devotion of bis rival, and 
wondering at bermelf for the interest sie 
took in a inane plain, and awkward, and 
reticent. 

“Tam determined that] won't give him 
any more encouragement,” she said to her. 
self one morning while combing her bair, 
“He is gout and kind, and I feel drawn to- 
wards hin somehow; but be is pot iny jaeal 
of a husband; and I've no doubt he* would 
mortify me a dozen tines a-day if I married 
him. Guy ise diflerent. Thereis not a 
trace of the eaquisitein bis looks or tnan- 
ner, yet be ts refined and polished, and any 
woman wight be proud of bis attentions, 1 
feel sure he loves me devotedly,and I can't 


understand what makes ine 80 inseusible to 


lis homage. ’ 


A tap at the door interrupted her solilo- 
quy, followed by the entrance of a bright. 
eved lithe lady, who exclaimed, joytully, 
‘Ob, I’ve such news tor you, Kathleen! 
Aunty bas commented to yive a party in hon- 
or of my birthdays ; 
derful new drese—pink milk, trimmed with 
biack lace! jut who would think ime 
older than you? ind she looked into the 
giass inisclievousiv. “lin actually twenty, 
and not married yet!’ : : 


You look venerable,”’ replied Kathleen 
mii ng and. iet ipee seo ven, there's 

ea -feet coming under y r even 

; i ne@ecdn t take j | ne i’ 
eariesst wn! Lue f i 1, clhiidisi: face tried 

mek SOTA, ‘Ital mii Line j Was tired. 


l bavi n'teuch a kt of lovers to clroose from 


as woime folks! 


THE SATURDAY 


“Anything personal meant 7?’ 

“How conceited you are, Kathleen! But 
it is provoking to bave people always teil- 
ing ine, ‘What a beauty your sister is, Mine 

Rena; she doesn't look « bit like you!’ 
or have some nice youug man, to whom I 
have been imaking inyself particularly 

reeable, launch fortis ints ecstatic i 
of your bair and eyes and complexion. The 
only thing that consoles ime im, that they're 
sure to think you the oldest.” 

“And no wonder. You are just like a 
| child, Rena!’ 
| “So everybody says, and I'm beginning 
to believe it inyself. Aunt Edith is ocontin- 
| ually adimonishing me to be more quiet and 
dignified, like Kathleen ; and there's only 
one person that see-nsto be satisfied with 
meas lam, and that is Mr. Lambert. I 
really think it’s shameful the way you treat 
thatinan; and if | were in bis place, I'd 
bestow tiny affections on someone more ap 
preciative.”’ 

‘Yourself, for instance ?"’ 
“Well, yes; that would 
course as he could pursue."’ 

“T've no objection, Im sure.” 

“Then why not tell bins? But no; you 
inust keep hin daneling at your apron- 
strings, like the veriest oxquetts in exist- 
ence. The ideaof your refusing to dance 
with him last night because you were talk- 
ing to that stupid Mr. Stirling !"’ 

‘That stupid Mr, Stirling,as you call bim 
can be exceedingly entertaining when be 
isstarted on a favorite topic.” 

“He doesn't think ie worth tatking to 
| then,”’—and Rena tossed her ead disdain- 
| fully; “for I've never found bin auything 
but disagreealsle.”’ 


be as wise a 


ety. He reveals himself to bot tew, and 

thenonly by accident; but there is more 

hidden than you dream of beneath bis) un- 
couth exterior.”’ 

“Maybe so; nut I've no desire to investi- 
gate the watter, If you like bin so well, 
why don't you marry him, and leave Mr. 
Lambert tome? Who knows but 1 might 
console him for your lows, and tnake lima 
better wife than ever you would?” 

“Who knows, indeed?) But Tin not so 
ready to marry Mr. Stirling as you would 
have me," 

Rena was looking out of the window, antl 
exclaimed, “Talk of the You know the 
old proverb, There goes Mr. Stirling now, 
with Miss Searle on bis arln. Rumor says 
he is quite attentive in that quarter.”’ 

Kathleen flushed scarlet. 

“Nonsense !" she replied. “He lodges in 
| the saine house with her, and is bound to 
show her common civility.”’ 

“But he’s not a ladies’ inan,and wouldn't 
show tine common civility if Tlived in the 
saine house with bins abundred years, But 
doubtless she is one of the c.osen few you 
mentioned awhile ago." 

“Do let us talk of something else besides 
our neighbors, Rena f  detese gossip. 
Wasn't that the door-tell 7" 

“Yes: and Mr. Lambert's ring, too, | 
verily believe, Sball lyo down 7” 
And the large black eyes looked 

cious, 








tiali- 


“Mr. Latibert, ts Miss Kathleen!’ an- | 


nounced the housemaid, Ellen. 
“And Miss Kena, too,” said that young 
lady, wickedly, 


“He didn't mention your name, miss, 


but asked for Miss Kathleen very particu- | 


larly. 

“—ndeed!” 

And Rena put on an injured air. 

“Don't be absurd!" ssid Kathleen, look- 
ing annoyed, and disiniesing Ellen from the 
room. ‘His call is meant for both of us, as 
usual,.”’ 

“But be asked for you particularly.’’ 

“He might have thought you were ont, 
or perhaps Ellen misunderstood bim.” 

“Mr. Latwnbert is in the drawing-rooin, 
Kathleen,’ said her aunt frou the door, 

“But Rena won't go down with me.”’ 

“She is not wanted, uy dear, He request- 
ed to see you alone.”’ 

There was no help forit. Kathleen turned 
a litthe paler, but without another word left 
the room, 

Bhe knew that the crisis of her fate was 
athand, and that (iuv Lanibert had come 
for the answer she protwised hin « week 
ago. 

At last she inost decide between the 
two who had so long contended for her 
favor. 

Never had woman a harder task. In her 
pocket lay a crumpled mote from one, breath- 
log such tender devotion as had thrilled ber 
heart when she read it; tlhe other sie tmust 
answer face to face. 

What wasshe to say? How the world 
would jeer if she rejected Guy Lambert and 
accepted John Stirling! 

How disappointed ber friends would be, 
anc might not she have reason tv regret it 
alterwards? 

She entered the room ina dazed sort of 
way, but at sight of the inan who was wait- 
ing there, graceful, courtly, and handsome, 
her irresolution vanished and sie left ithe 
promised bride of Guy Lauibert. 

Rena wasn't surprised at tie news, nor 
her aunt either. 





and I into bave a won- | 


“And lin glad that you've shown such 
| good sense,” the latter declared, ‘tor 1 was 
half afraid you'd throw vourself away on 
that poverty-stricken Mr. Stirling.” 

“Fle is not so poor a8 you tisitik,”’ stil 
Kathleen. 

“He isn't to be compared, though, to Mr. 
Lambert.”’ 

“Certainly not aud hatiilee Bigled 
wearily 

But her fingers treinbled as she wrot 

} n Stirling that night, and there was a 

heaviness at ber heartthat she could wwt 
acoount for, 

“kvery word will 

| Soul !’’ she thought, 


be a dagyer to his 


“And that tne general verdict of soci: | 


EVENING POST. 


And the past, with its memories of this 


her task the harder. 

But it was finished at lastand it was well 
for ber peace of mind that sbe could not 
follow it to its destination. 

For despair was written on the face of the 
man who made out its meaning, line by 
line. ; 
“Kathleen—oh, Kathleen!” he sighed, 
pitifully ; ‘must I give you up, and t» one 
so unworthy ? For it was not your sweet 
face that attracted ine most, it was the soul 
that slione out of vour eves and spoke in 
the tones of your voice. Guy Lambert will 
never know the worth of the prize he bas 
gained. ‘The finer part of your nat re will 
be to him a sealed look forever. But you 
bave chosen, Kathleen. Ob, Kathleen, my 
one love, iny only love!’ 

They wet at Rena’s party a week after- 
wards, 

Katiileen had never looked more lovely. 

She wore some kind of a pale blue fleecy 
robe, and John Stirling noted, with a pang, 
the diamond circlet that blazed on ber 
finwer. ° 

There was timid depreeation and entreaty 
in her looks a8 she said sultly, “May we not 
stil! be friends ?”’ 

He bowed his head in token of assent,and 
bewged to offer bis congratulations. And 
that was all. 

Every now aid then be heard whispered 
commentson ber beauty as she Meuated 
through the dance or promended with her 
partuers, and once he met Guy Lambert's 
eves fixed full upon his with an inselent, 
triumphantstare, for the enmity between 
the two, though sileut, was none the less 
bitter. 

“What is the matter, Professor ?"’ sald lit- 
tle Miss Searle,who had been watching him 
| curiously. ‘Your torebead ts all puckered 

up into wrinkles, aud you look as black as 

a thunder-cloud.” 
| *DPol?’ said he, smiling. “I was think- 
ing what a different world this would be if 
everybody's face revealed the secrets of 
their heart. There would beno need of de- 
tectives then; neither thief, nor murderer, 
| nor hypocrite could escape.” 

“But hasn't some one said ‘the lace is an 
index of character 7?” 

“Yes; if we understand its 
But so few of us do.” 

“True,” responded Miss Searle, ‘or there 
wouldn't be so inany viettius of misplaced 
ecoutidence. Ah, there comes Mr. Lawusbert 
and thisie the dauce I promised lim, 80 
good-bye.” 

John Stirling shrank back into the shad- 
ow ol the curtains (they were standing 
| near an open window), and as he did 80 lis 
altenuion was arrested by voces out- 
side, 

“And so Lambert is engayed!’ said one. 
“What has becoine of Madeline ?”’ 

“Hadn't vou beard ? She drowned herself 
avear ago. Laubert drove her to despera- 
tion !" 

Stirling couldn't help hearing these 
words, and « feeling stronger than curiosity 
| held bites motionless, 

“Is it possible?’’ exclaimed the first 
speaker, “LT must have been away when it 
happened." 

“'Pwasa aid affair. 
eoolly.”’ 

“The cold-blooded villain! And what 
becaine of the voung mechanic he supplant- 
| ed in Madeline's affections ?” 

“The poor fellow failed in one or two at- 
temmms on Lambert's fe, a.d went mad. 
He isin an asvlui now.” 

John Stirling turned away, horror- 
stricken. He almost wished Kathleen 
Cead rather than the wife of a man like 
this. 

sut what could he do? Would she not 

ascribe bis accusations to jealousy? And of 

what avail would they be if Lamusmbert de- 

nied thems ? 

| His eyes sought ber where she stood in 
the further corner of the room, talking 
gaily ; and her voice taltered and her cheek 

| turned pale as se inet that glance of speech- 
less entreaty. 

A few moments later he camse to bid ber 
good bight. 

Andas he bent over ber hand at parting, 
he whispered, ‘God bless you, Kathleen ! 
If ever vou need a friend, call on me.’’ 

It was a tionth alterwards that Kathleen 
said te Rena, Tam to be married, dear, on 
the tirst of Decewber. Aunt Edith and 
Mr. Lambert have tixed the w edding- 
aav,"’ 

“Indeed !" exclaimed Rena; ‘wou are 
very cool, and calin, and coitected about it. 


language. 





But Lambert took it 





Didn't you haveany vVeice in the matter | 


whatever?) But Tm glad it’s all decided, 
for you've acted lately as if you'd lost your 
last friend. 
though, that the more reserved a woman 
is, the tnore infatuated they are with her, 

Kathicen was prevented from replying by 
her aunt's entrance, 

“T met Mr. Lambert down town,’ she 
said, ‘and he said that he’d eall for you 
this afternoon, Kathleen, to see that new 
picture of Sic Frederick Leighton’s,”’ 

Kathleen's eves sparkle ', and Rena said, 
disdainfullv, “Forimy part, I’ve no syin- 
pathy Will) persons who yo tuto ecstasies 
over a strip of canvas and @ bit of paint!’ 

Kathleen was all ready when Mr. Lar- 
bert drove Up that afternoon with his ele- 
gant turn-out; and twas with «a feeling of 


Me H-comsralulation Livel Mice treotioe ft ite buaX- 
UrlOUSs ApPprolntisents : f rahe was bug a wo- 
ath, aller a Aticd Ve«l | © SUrroumled 
by the evidences ‘ 4 ! sie 

Chis side ol! er alur Lainbert Mier 
. land appr 4 

Whether it was tie ‘iiny air, or the 
cioudless skies, or the presence «oo! Cinis isan 


beside berthat yave ber such an exquisite 
sense of enjoyinent, she could oot tell: but 
) the troubles and perp)exities that had baunt- 


man's kindness, rose berore her, and made | 


|} ehild !" cried Kathleen, borrified. 


Men are such curious creatures | 








| ed her tor weeks past vanished an it by 
| auic. 

Never Lad life and the world looked more 
fair. 

Bright and sparkling the streain of talk 
flowed between the two, and they were 


laughing «merrily, when a shrie was 
heard. i 
“Heavens! we have run over a little 


“He.p 
! me out, quick, Mr. Lambert!’ 

“But there is no necessity,” said that 
ventioman, reining in bis horses,and covily 
| inspecting the crowd. 

“Why, don’t you see the child m badly 
hurt—killed, perhaps?” 

“It is only a beggar’s brat !’’ 

And he sneered contemptuoual y. 

Katbleen’s cheek flushed = 

“For shane!" cried she. “Hav’n't you 
any teeling ?" 

Aud she would have jumped from the 
carriage if be had not held ber back, 

“The chiid will be attended to,” sani he, 
coldly. ‘Let us drive on.” 

But with all her Hap strength Kath- 
leen flung him aside, and sprang out upon 
the pavement. 

He looked after her angrily. 

“Ah, iny lacy,” muttered he, “that tem- 
per of yours will have to be curbed a lit- 
tle!’ 

And histhin lips wreathed themselves 
inte a wicked simile, 

Kath'een pushed her way through the 
crowd to where the child lay, white and mo- 
tionless, in the aris of its mother. 

It was alittle girl, not more than #ix 
years old, with tangled caris and a worn, 
pinched look that told of want and pov- 
erty. 

A doctor stood near, but his face showed 
that all was over, and that be could do no- 


thing. 

Tearless and stony-faced,the mother held 
her child, and it seemed as if this blow had 
deprived her of reason. 

Kathleen knelt beside her,and said,softi v. 
“Oh, don’t look so! Jt breaks iny heart to 
see you !”’ 

“Oh, my poor child!" said the woman, 
bitterly. 

But seeing the look of compassion in 
Kathieen’s face, her self-restraint gave way 
aud she burst out intoa stormy fit of 
tears, 

Lambert hurried up at this moment. 

*Do—do come away,’ he whispered. 

“The woinan is a beggar. Give her money 
if you like, but don't stay here, I beg of 
you.”’ 
" “Will money give life to that dead child!” 
—and Kathleen’s voice shook with pity and 
anger. ‘Leave me, Mr. Lambert; I shall 
go home with this woman.” 

“As vou please,”—and be turned away 
haughtily. 

It was 4 poor dwelling towhich Kathleen 
accompanied the bereaved mother, and her 
heart ached at sight of its squalid surround. 


ings. 

Fn the ronn they entered lay a sick child 
groaning on a pallet of straw, 

“He's the only one left,”’ said the woman, 
stonily, “and the doctor’s given him = up. 
He's the last of seven, miss, and their fath- 
er’s dead these three vears.”’ 

The hot tears came into Kathleen’s eyes 
as she looked at the little sufferer. 

“What is the matter with him?” said she, 
geutly. 

“Scarlet fever, and a bad time he’s had of 
it. He’s been broke out all over fro.n 
head to foot, and he’s covered with sores 
now,.”? 

“Give ine soine water, please,”’ said the 
chiid, in a weak, faint voice. 

Kathleen held the cup to bis parched lips 
and as she gid so inbaled bis breath. 

She bad reason to remember this after- 
waris, 

“Would you like some lemonade ?*’ she 
whispered. 

“Indeed, and he would, miss, if you’d be 
kind enough to make i. There’s notuing 
he likes better; and I’ve plenty of lemons 
and suger that Mr. Stirling sent ime." 

Kathleen started at the name. 

“Mr. Stirling!” she exclaimed. 
I know bin.’ 

‘Tle’ a teacher,or professor,or soinething 
of the kind; and there’s not many like hiin 
or 'twouldn’t be so hard for us poor folks. 
"Twas bim that brought the dector, and 
promised to pay him; and be told me to 
take the little girl out for a breath of fresh 
air, instead of Keeping her cooped up here. 
But il he'd thought she'd got nln, the 
horse's’ teetand Ta watching ber s caretul 
On, miss!" 
| And the woman stopped in uncontrollable 
janguish, glancing towarde an aijoining 
room, Where rough but Kindly handea were 
Straizghit-ning out the tenly of the dead 
child, and preparing it for burial. 

Kethleen inade the lewonade, and did 
What she could to lishtenthe suffer ngs of 
the bereaved tmether; amd tien, baving 
promised to return the next day, went 
home, 

Rena and Aunt E:litt: wet ber at the door 
having heard of the aceidernt ino Mr. Lasse 
| bert; bit sue was tee tired totulk tench, oF 
| to eare for tuecte Peper mais, 

Nordic she say anvinty of her quarrel 
with Mr. Latsteert, thieetgrts ine the sil mee of 
her chamber Chat ticht ste e ie ot help 
Contrasting bis comiuel wists treet of Mr 
Stirling. 


*] think 








But he made bisappenrane: on the follow- 

K tporning with such an bumthie ap logy 

L her reesesstisseast Vo otuisdes isha “Was 

“ ltoaseriie wha mcvertasesd tonale@el 

ur bis words and teanuner to 1s regard 
for ber, anda tearth t sue would be led 


lute. daiuyer by her tinjul<ive sy torpeatiey. 
A faint doubto his stneeritv stoie over 
ber; butsbe banished it resolutely, ani 
| struve lo velieve him ww be the large-souled 
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busband. 

She bad no reason to complain of him 
alterwards. 7 

The child was buried at bia expense, and 


the mother made cowfortable through bis 


About a week afterwards Kathleen was 


taken suddenly iil. 
The family physician was ‘called in, and 


after examining her tongue, feeling her 


pulse, and inquiring as to her syinptouws, 
looked so exceedingly grave as to frighten 


them all. 
Calling ber aunt to one side, he startled 


that worthy lady out of the last vestige of 


her composure by saying, “‘Has she been 
exposed to the smallpox ?”’ 

“Not that I know of,” was the trembling 
reply. 

But, bv dintof turther questioning, the 
doctor discovered that Kathleen had been 
visiting a sick child, supposed to have the 
scarletiever, and a light broke in upon his 
mind. 

“It was the smallpox, I'm afraid,” said 
he. “But there is no occasion for unneces- 
sary alarin, With proper care and precau- 
trons, she will only have a mild form of the 
d‘sease.”" 

‘Then, having given some directions as to 
ber treatment, and what was proper to be 
done, he lett. 

John Stirling overtook bim at the corner 
of the street 

“Anyone ill at Mra. Blaine’s ?” he asked 
with assumed cirelessness, 

“Yes, Miss Kathleen. But what’s the 
matter, Strling? Youare as pale as a 
rhicost.”” 

. “Tell the truth, doctor. Is it really small- 
~ Se 

“What in the world made you think of 
that ?"’ 

And there wasa look of consternation on 
the doctor's face. 

“That child she visited had it. 
know the story ?”’ 

“Yeu; but who called it scarlet fever ?’’ 

“"Twas a mistake of the physcician’s. 
But, oh, doctor, Kathleen's case isn’t dan- 
gerous, is it ?”” 

The worthy man of medicine looked sur- 
prised. 

“So you are interested in that quarter, 
too!’ he muttered to himself. Aloud, he 
suid, *“*I can save her life; but as to her 
beauty, I’m not so confident of that.’’ 

“Disease cannot mar the loveliest part of 
Kathleen—her true, womanly soul !”’ 

And, with a “ood morning,” John Stirl- 
ing walked off in another direction. 

As fate would have it, Mr. Lambert, just 
coming out of Mrs- Blaine’s, saw the duoc- 
tor, and beckoned for him to wait a min- 
ute. 

“What is the matter?’ said he, hurrying 
up. “Miss Rena was in such a state of 
flurry and excitement, and her aunt wasn’t 
visible at all ; and the only thing I’ve been 
able to find out isthat Miss Kathleen bas 
been iaken very ill, and that I’m not to go 
near the house, nor anyone else, until she 
18 better. Something contagious, isn’t 


“You 


Miss Katbieen has the suinall- 


pox. 
‘4;00d heavens! you don’t say so! What 
arisk I’ve run !” 

And the man turned white,and trembled 
all over. 

‘What made them let me in ?’’ 

“Oh, you need’at be alarmed,’’ said the 
doctor, struck by bis selfishness. ‘You're 
eafe en.ugh, sir.”’ 

“And Miss Kathleen—will she recover ?” 

se Yes,”’ 

“And will her face be badly pitted ?’’ 

“I'm afraid so. Smallpox is a foe to 
beauty !”” 

And the doctor siniled maliciously. 

“Better death than disfigureu‘ent,”’ said 
the young man, turning away. 

“Ah, Kathleen, you may be thankful for 
this illness!" soliloqguized the doctor. “Such 
an incarnation of selfishness as that young 
Laubert will never make any woman 
bappy. I only bepe she'll break the en- 
gagement, and that Joun Stirling will step 
lute his place.” 

Mr. Lainbert was so utterly neglectful of 
Kathleen during her illness,that even Rena 
and Aunt Edith began to suspect his base- 
ness, 

True,he was forbidden to enter the house; 
but he might bave sent some kindly imes- 
Saye, or shown a little syinpathy, at least ; 
fur when Kathleen lay at the point of death 
—« fact of which he could not have beeu 
ignorant—they beard of hiin as one of the 
gavest of the gay at a fashionable asseim- 
blage. 

No objection was made therefore, when 
Kathleen, at an early stage of her convale- 
scence, wrote to release him froin the en- 
gageinent. 

This was the answer she received :— 


“DEAR KATHLEEN,— 
“You are right in thinking it best to dis 


noble-minded man that was ber ideal of a 


stirred Kathleen’s heart as oonvinced her 
she haa loved him trom the first. 
She was touched by these words :— 


“You cannot be otherwise than beautiful 
to my eyes, Kathleen. The face was fair 
but the soul was even fairer, and that will 
make your scarred features the sweetest in 
the world to ine.” 


He,too, it seeined,as well as Lain bert, was 
under the impres:.u that she was terribly 
inarked by the small-pox. 

The truth was that, owing to the precau- 
tions they had taken, she was not pitted at 
all, and was even lovelier after her sickness 
than before. (The cunning dector had been 
careful not to undeceive theim,and bac con- 
sidered his duty doue when he informed 
Stirling of the broken engagement. ) 

Kathleen was finally able to estimate the 
two iwnen at their true value, and has never 
ceased to be grateful for the illness that 
srg her Mrs, Stirling instead of Mrs, Lain- 

rt. 
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The Gipsy’s Forecast. 





BY HENRY FRITH. 





month of May, amoug the green lanes ot 

Surrey, with their bosky dells, their 
odorous hedges all alive with snowy haw- 
thorn buds, coming, 6ver andanon, into 
little villages, and then passing through 
copse and woodland, when, emerging out of 
a leaty coppice, the soundsot merry fife and 
the laughter of antuiber of young peasant 
boys and little maidens, met my ears ; and 
presently I wason the skirts ofa village 
green, where was to be seen a gipsies’ en- 
cainpiment. 

All at once, while I was leaning on my 
stout stick, and ylancing at my dusty shoes, 
and then across the green, “all pied with 
daisies,’’ a voice by my side startled ine 
with its deep, contralto tones, saying— 

“Cross the gipsy’s hand with a piece of 
silver, and have your fortune told ?”’ 

I turned, and looked upou a fase whose 
fascination took away iny breath. 

I have ever been sensible to facial beauty 
and had seen many a pretty face in my 
rainbles, but none So attractive, so startling 
as this. 

The hue was ofa dusky olive, in which 
the rich blood tuantled as in rapid pulses, 
The eyes were large and lainbent, deep and 
dark, and flashing like wells of light out of 
brown, fathomless depths, 

The lips were full, ruddy, and of a moist, 
verineil hue. 

The hair was black and glossy, stealing in 
long, sinuous curls beneath a wide coif, 
covered by a broad-lealed **buckle’’ hat, 
and, with the red cloak and the russet 
bodice, there stood betore me the loveliest 
ideal of a gipsy of eighteen my eyes ever 
rested upon. 

‘Let me tell your fortune, sir.”’ 

But now came a procession of at least a 
score of gipsies—maleand female, old and 
young, sturdy manhood, rich, mature ma- 
tronhood, and old age, all going, as I 
guessed, to a neighboring fair; and their 
lips were fullot furtive mirth, asthe gipsy 
halted, and held me stillby the witchery of 
her glorious eves. 

On they passed along the winding road, 
and were still together. 

For «a time I gazed dreamily after thein, 
and then full on ber. The eyes had ceased 
to be bold—they drooped before inine. 

“Your fortune, sir?’ still evhoed in my 

ears. : 
I was a handsome fellow enough-- 80 mv 
sister said. I wasa strapping youth—tfive 
feet ten in iny stockings—could pull ahd 
fonce, and wrestle. 

One man—a Strong-built gipsy, a six-foot- 
er at least—turned upon ine with something 
evil in bis glance, in which I read a passion 
that in the unknown nature of the Romany 
I had never dreamed of before. 

He spoke to ber in a voice balf of com. 
tnand, half of entreaty. 

“Prance it, Judith, after the Roms and 
Juwas,”’ he said, in Romany dialect. 

“The Busnee blood is cold, and his cly 
sinaller than his band, and less to bold.” 

I did not understand his jargon, save that 
it was something depreciatory. The ipsy 
moved not; ber sisile, ber exquisite lace, 
was vet bent tull upon mine, 
Jexslous!—jealous eof me! I don’t know 
to this hour what stirred my blood; but I 
never feltsuch athrili of exultation as I 
felt at that moment. 

I took out half a crown, and, giving it to 
her, held out ny band. 

“Speak it Judith,’’ [T said. 

“Read me my future, for itis very dark 
to me, and IT would know it” 

She followed the lines of life and death, 
doom and fate. Her look grew grave, and 
she lingered over her tsk with a certain 
troubled aspect which interested tir. 
“Strange! she muramred: ‘for I see 


| HAD been rambling one morning in the 





solve our engagement. The sig't of your 
Scarred face would ve exceedingly painful 
to one of iny sensitive organization. IT give 
you back your freedom willingly, and trust 
you will find the happiness vou deserve in | 
4 life of single Liessedness, Guud-bye.”’ 


Kathleen read it witha feeling of con- 
tempt that she had thought this man worthy 
* ice in ber heart. 

J n Stirling’s coud uct was something 

contrast. 

| 


He profferea his services at the 


nencement of Kathleen's iliness, and fruit 
an¢ flowers of his sending brightened the 
Sick rooin continually ; and soon after ber 
recovery he sent her a note, renewing the 
offer he had made before. 

At this, such a throb of thankfulness | 


| There , 
| peril; there is much of evil menace - 





myself mixed up in this tangle of destiiy. 
r is trouble: there is) paln: Chere is 
And 
yet stranger, I see it writ here—ay, as plan | 
down in the skyv— 





as the stars are written 


that the Romany girl will meet the Busnee | 
ayain, and help him in the monent: when 
life, and all tis tuture are quivering: lu the 
balance !"’ 
So be it Fuictit j i 
‘ bia ¢ 
I 
oem A 
K t eart-toreark 6-6 iim A 
ness, DIliows and Lrenpic sf ros, aud a air 
land; I see anew heme, the dawn of 
another day; and yet—ol master of the 


seal and reader oi the dark secret !—1 see 
myself thero—there i | 





“Where, Judith—where ?’”’ I cried, i:mn- 
patiently. 

“Hush !’’ she said : “I may say no more ! 
They call me! Hope, work, and wait! 
The yearsare as full of proinise as the fields 
ripen forthe harvest, and Time is full of 
revelations ; but it isnot the zingari that 
can read it. Farewell !’’ 

And lifting my hand, as ifin homage, to 
her lips, she bounded away like a doe, and 
‘eft imme, ainazed, troubled, enraptured. 

Did I read her balf-bidden revelation 
truty ? We shall see, 

A week after I wasin a vessel, going to 
seek a home and sources of living--here ex- 
hausted and hopeless—in Australia. 

A year after I was in the heart of far 
Australian wilds, working like a iman. My 
heart was light ; hope was before me; suc- 
cess certain. 

At home all had been loss, decay, ruin-- 
my father dead, my mother and sisters 
portion less. 

Fate pointed out tome that beyond the 
heaving ocean my new world lay. It was 
dawning upon me at last. 

Then came reverses, illness, sickness 
next to deati. I wasall but ruined--well 
nigh dead. 

One day a wounded bushranger came 
crawling to ny door, 

I sheltered, fed, protected hiin, and I at 
last recognized the gipsy whose look so 
inenaced ine. He was of the Cooper family 
and had to fly the country. 

He became inv laborer, iny faithtul right 
band—true as steel to ine ; he would never 
leave ine more, 

“Judith will come,’ he said,signiticantly. 
“But Judith—where ?"” my yearuin 
heart cried. ‘Patience, patience !" I said. 
“We shall meet; it is decreed we shall 

meet !’’ 

And at last we did ineet ; but bow ? 


some laborers to hire, for my farin had in- 
creased, my stores multiplied, and I re- 
quired more men to aid imme. A vessel bad 
lately landed there a remnant of emigrants, 
who, stricken down by plague, lav helpless 
on the beach, in canvas tents, and gn os 
for death, from the tardy belp the tright- 
ened people dared scarcely bring thet. 

Tcttering to ineet tne caine a wan, worn 
figure, with the rich olive of her wasted 
lace alinest faded, but the eyes were like 
glowing opals. I knew her at once. 

“Judith !”’ I cried aloud, 

“Jtis he!’ she ball suricked, and fainted 
In ny aris, 

I did not tarry long at Port Philip, but 
hastened iny return. 

Judith, the magnificent, the matchleas, 
has been my wile, the mother of iy ehil- 
dren,—a finer, noblet race eyes never look- 
ed upon. She has been mine—mine own— 
iny beloved—iny devoted tor years now ; 
and truly did she say our borosco were 
equal, our “houses”’ one, our destinies in- 
tertwined, 

Tiose so dear to me, whom I left in old 
England, have long bad a bowme here with 
ine; and while we have cattle on a thousand 
hills, Tain a master, a prince, a monarch in 
the rich benignant wilds that have been 
pastures, fields, vineyards, gardens,- -all 
nine, and theirs to inberit after ine. 

That’s how I bad wy fortune told, and it 
was told, as you see, by ny wile, the gipsy. 
—_—— sa 2 
Wuat a WomMAN Can Do.--An exchange 
givesa vivid and brilliant idea of what a 
woman ein do, The ordinary woman, it 
appears, can be cool as a cucumber in half a 
dozen light dresses and shirts, while a tnan 
will tu;me and fret in asingle loose suit of 
buating flannels. She can talk as sweet as 
peaciies to the woman she hates worse than 
rat-poison, while two men would be punch- 
Ing euch other's heads belure ten words had 

been exchanyed., 

A woman can sharpen a lead pencil, if 
you give her plenty of tine and plenty of 
pencils, especially the latter, More than 
this, she can stick filly pins into her dress 
with absolute safety and impunity frou ill 
while the poor male creature is Jobbing one 
under bis thutab-nail 
which cannot be printed 

But this does not exhaust the list of feri- 
nine excellences. It is woman, lovely wo- 
man, and Jovely woman alone, who can 
walk about all night with an intant sShich 
has the colic, and not think of murdering it 
once, 





She can also go to the theatre every even- 
ing toa matinee Wednesday and Saturday, 
and stil] inuster up enough strength to at- 
tend a Sunday evenmy sacred concert, 

Above all, a@ woman is tee only living 
creature, concludes the eyvnic, wlo can 
darce #.. night in «a pair of shoes too sizes 
too sinall tor her, aud extract compound 
bliss and the deepest of deep deligut from 
every tnoment of the selfintlieted torture, 
This, however, is too libellous for anyone, 
and the quotation Shall be at once nipped in 
the bud. 

- ——- — OSS 

Ir you would be happy, try to be cheer- 
ful, even when mistortanes assailyou. You 
Will soon find that there is a pleasant aspect 
to nearly all cirettistanuces—to even the or- 
dunary trialsof life. When the hour of mis 
fortune comes, whether it appears In the 


forin of disease or pecuniary loss, face it 
nantully, and make the testofit. Deo not 
Irsé@ y our troubles kr ep theme warin, 
and aveid that mseloss and senseless habit 
stantiy referring t Lia fi your con 
—- * cel 

\ ‘ 3 ariy is } ee 4 
ea) bis nelwhbors advertises in 

in Eenylish journal thus 
[poy (tierce) wanted tor yard, with fond- 
ness for trouser seats, Address, stating 


price, Mr,——, No, 5 Bank Street, Briming- 
gail, 


—_ — — a 


1 was at Port Philip once, seeking for | 


and *saytigs things’? | 
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Scientificand Useful. 


OLp Lacr.— Antique lare may be washed 
in borax water, and after soaking a while 
in itand then left for an hour or more in 
warm suds, the water should be squeezed 
and itsbould be pinhed in shape on a 
clean board todry. Do not iron it nor blue 
it. 

Finters.—Chamois skin is now used by 
druguists as a quick filter for tinctures, 
elixirs, syrups, and even mucilazes, It 
should be first washed in a weak solution 
of sal soda or any alkali, to remove any 
grease, With proper care it will lasta long 
time. 

MARKING INK.—To make a good mark- 
ing ink, rub India ink in a solution of 
nitrate of silver, of abut ten or twelve 
"es to the ounce. Write with quill pen, 

aving previously rubbed a little starch in 
the place intended to be written on, and 
dry it; this keeps the ink from spreading. 
Press it with a hot flatiron, and let it be ex- 
posed to the light. 

Errects oF Woop.—lIt is stated that 
some kinds of wood, although of great dur- 
ability in themselves, act upon each other 
to their mutual destruction. Experiments 
with cypress and walnut and cedar prove 
| that they will roteach other when joined 
together, but on separsiion the deeay will 
cease, and the timbers remaiu perfectly 
sound for a long period. 

TEMPERANCE.—The following statistics, 
saysa French paper, constitute the bess 
tetmperance lecture ever written: the com- 
parctice probabilities of life for moderat 
drinkers and total abstainersare as follows: 
a moderate drinker, at twenty years of age 
may expect to live 15.6 years; at thirty, 13; 
at forty, 11.16; at fifty, 10.8; at sixty, && 
The probability for total abstainers is at 





twenty years, 44.2; at thirty, 21.25; and at 
sixty, 15.2s. 
THE TELEPHONE.—A magnetic tele- 


shone and telegraph is siid to have been 
nvented, which dues away with the need 
of batteries, It has been tried over thirty- 
eiyht miles of wire, and the instrument can 
be made for twenty-five cents,ol two ounces 
of wire and a half pound of steel. The 
transmitter isa horseshoe tmagnet, cither 
pole being covered with fine wire coiled 
carefully. The armature is a disk of steel, 
ayainst which the voice is threwn and 
transmitted through the wire of the magnet. 
The size of the magnet is proportioned to 
the distance for which it is to be used, 

—_—_— «Or = 


Farm and arden, 


WaTeR.—It is said that searcity of water 
is one chief cause of tough beef. Animals 
fattened in summer on succulent food are 
more tender than those of the same age and 
character fattened in winter. 

In tHE Datry.—The milk that is to be 
used in the dairy must not be mixed with 
that trom sick cows or dry cows ; and the 
milk should not be_used in the dairy 
until the sixth or seventh day after calv- 
ing. 

Fiirs.—The following is recommended 
as excellent for keeping blood-sucking flies 
trom horses and cattle: Mix twenty parts 
of glycerine with one part carbolic acid 
and rub lightly on the hair, but noton the 
skin. 

FoppER.—It will soon be time to cut the 
cornfodder, and farmers will find it to their 
advantage t) carefully store it, using it in 
the winter by cutting it with a feddercut 
ter, Asa cule, one-half the crop is) annu- 
ally wasted under the feet of the stock, 

WHEAT FOR Setep.—When you are 
ready to sow your wheat select the choicest 
and plumpest grain. Shriveled seed should 
never be used. With good seed one-balf 
the difficulty is removed. Make the seed- 
bed tine, and have all the conditions as 
favorable as possible. 

SORK SHOULDERS.—It is very conve- 
nient to have a breast collar on the farm, 
tinade with an extra wide breast-piece, to be 
used in cases of sore shoulder. Of course 
such acollar must not be used in heav 
work, as it will bear upon parts not suffh- 
ciently toughened by use. 

(;KRASSHOPPERS.—A inixture of one 
pound sugar, one pound arsenic and five 
pounds bran, tnixed dry and stirred up 
with sufficient water to make a thick imush, 
has been used with good results in the 
“etme grasshopper raid in California. The 

1oppers eat it readily, and it kills them by 
wholesale. 

THE CHILDREN.—One of the best meth- 
ods of interesting the children on the farm 
is to encourage them to exhibit and com- 
pete atthe Fairs. They soon take an inter- 
estand pride in everything they see, and 
the habits thus implanted in them develop 
into business qualities and methods on the 
farin as they grow older, 

THe WeraTHER--In cloudy weather 
yrass dries but slowly, and is liable to be 
sticked or housed without sufficient curing. 
It is, therefore, the part of wisdom, when 
practicable, to cut tneadows in fair weather, 
T! precaution should also be observed of 
cutting only as mnuch grass atone time as 
can be properly bandied. 

Hints Some of the 
nacted laws « 
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Purity, Progress, 
consplewousty tneffaceable features written try tle 
fuger of Time om the venerable record of this paper. 
To the thowsands eho have drawn many of their 
nebiest thoughts and much of their sweetest enujvy- 
tment from t+ familiar columns, in the two genera- 
thoms covering tte Khistery, renewed assurances of de- 
Voties to their grats®eation and amprovement are su- 
perteces, Tee sari kpay Evesixe Post exists 
solely to setwe the best Interests and promote the 
truest pleaseres of its patrons and readers. It hopes 
to Comstantl) deserve the enswerving approval of its 
great army of eld and newlriendés. [t aspiresto no 
higher autition To accomplish this, nothing shall 


jmpest: the we The best productions of the noblest 
thimkers aad the Geest writers will Mil its colamne, 
aud the onwearted energies of the most careful edit- 
ore shall he comtinaogsl: devoted to its preparation, 
Nothing lapere of debasing will be permitted to de- 
Ble ite pages en make theman unworthy Visiter te 
ary be -tme The most (rraphic Narrations, lustruct- 
Important Bie- 


ive Sk ete le Pawinating Stortes, 


grap ait ‘ striking Fwents, Best Historical 
Liew riptions, Latest Sele ati@ie Inacoverios, and other 
attre ve features adapted te every portion of the 
family circle, @ appear from eeek to week, while 
the Thanet “etal, Pashion and Correspondence 
Department. « * maintaiued at the highest possi- 


ble «tanedan! of «axeell nce Its sole alm is to furnish 
its subserite re with an economical and never-falling 
which shall be 


supply of happines. an tinstruction, 


As necessary to their exletenee as the air they breathe. 
While wv riards f silken threads in the web of 
memory streteh far back in the histery of Tim Sat- 
LADAY PWeNaine Post, it will never rest on past 
laurels, but keep fullt abreast of all genuine pros- 
gress in the spirit of the age in which the present 
generation tives Ik earnestly seeks and highty ap- 
prectates the favor and foendsbip of the pure an 
geet everywhere, bat desires ne affiliation with, ner 
«hare: teristes approval Crom, their opposites, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


t'me regular cog Y math, one vear, © in 


arlvanee Ieetage tree Sit months, $1. Subsecrip- 
tiens may om Ine nee or terminate with any 
number “per ia ceuufidential club rates to pruost- 
asters ant others desiring ta work actively for 
suteooripetictes ard wetissivas Will be made known 
only ea direct application te the publleation office 
hs oat ' te ree Yo remittances credited antil 
m tually reese ivest. Patron thhoudd address all comuu- 
Pleatious plainly, aed exercise the usoal business 
preeaution transmitting tutes sately ane 
promptly Always enclose postage for correspond. 


enee requirta epearate regely. Dee beescrre mene gecety se, 


ADVERTISING GAVES AND CONDITIONS. 


All avert ‘ ar Teceivedd anhrect £ “ap. 
prere Nothing thatthe management mav deem 
inappropriate of mo werthy will be taken at anv price, 
(ortinars agate Tine * cents each tnsertton, Spe- 
elal motrees, Ti cemt. pet tee. Keading notices, $1 pet 
counted DPeatelintees perootnal netes, $1.2) per 
coottatent line Biervthing under this head must have 


*AaAmioatioen and verification of the 
authorized representatives 


the inodlividas 
managing lirecter of lis 
before pallicath 
THE SATU RDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadeiphia, a. 


Publication ¢'fiece, TA Sansom St. 





Master and Man. 

Master is the English form of the Latin 
Weoteter, and is the original of ‘“‘Mr.,”’ 
though that fact is often forgotten trom our 
pronouncing the werd, so contracted, **Mis 
ter.’’ On the sea, in the college, the army, 
the law court, and in every variety of art, 
‘Master But we use it 
in the sense of one who has a certain con- 
trol over ochers, as employes, assistants, ay- 
We offer a few 
adopted by 


is a familiar word. 


prentices suggestions as 
to the tome to be 


wards those over whom they have, 


mnasters to- 
no mat- 
ter how, orto what extent, 
We take the old phrase of pur- 
pose — "Master vad wan.’ Manner lies on 
the surface a go] deal, and may first” be 
noticed. A gentleman of the old 


control. 


cordial 


Pieasure and ermanecnes are 








—— 








authority or 


school-used to touch his hat to every poor 


man whe did se to him. The thing was 
unusual in that region with his class, and 
when his manner was commeated upon, be 
sand Am [I to let these poor creatures be 
more civi] and polite than lam?’ Gentle- 
ness and courtesy may be, now and thep 
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with the average American a vanillin coarse, 

rude manner, that dees not recognize the 
manhood of the person addressed, makes a 
deep and bad impression. 
cases the real employer comes little into 
contact with the working people. 
ot departments—subordinates—often rep- 
resenthim. They, trom inherent coarse- 
ness, or lack of any better way in which 
to show their authority, or from upstart 
pride or i}l-regulated minds, are too often 
despotic, unreasonable and tyrannical, and 
their course appears to justify resentful ac. 
tion on the part of the ‘hands’ that other- 
wise would never be approved. They do 
not kaow the Latin provezb, but they feel 
its meaning: ‘“‘What a man doves by an 

other he does himselt."" Hence, it is well 
and wise tor employers who do not come 
into contact with their ‘*hands,"’ to look to 
the manners of those who do, as their rep 


resentatives. “‘Appealto reason’ is an- 


Heads. 


if 
| 


the green fields, 





exactly to the uses for which it was de- | 
signed. The tree grows to a purpose, for 
use, extracting nothing from the earth and | 


Alas! in maffy | atmosphere but is necessary to its growth 


and sustenance. The flower takes just 
what it must have to grow and thrive, 
makes glonous its briet life with beauty 
and tragrance,and departs, leaving its store- 
house packed with germinating seeds. 
The child delights to take its first lessons in 
beside purling rivulets, 


| studying the wonders of the earth, the sky, 


other tribute the master will do well to | 


make to the man. “‘Now, my friends, you 
think IT should pay you ten per cent. 
than Ido. But] can show you that if I 
do I shall only get two per cent. for all the 
money I have in this, and it will be better 


thore 


' ° 
ing the natural minerologist 


forme to putitin national bonds, where 
it will be sate, and stop all these works 
The average working man would feel the | 


‘Consideration’ is another 
debt that is due to the man A faithful 
well to do master 


force of this. 


employe is sick, and the 
makes a call on him, expresses sympathy, 
inquires about the medical care he has,says 
a kindly word, and without making any 


great fuss about it,lets the man,or his wife, 


the trees, the pebbles, and all things else 

natural and beautifal. One watches for a 

fall in the rivulet in which to place his 

miniature water-wheel, and thas his first 

lesson as an amateur machinist. Another | 
listens to the song of ihe birds and the 
breeze, and in his soul is whispered a onurs- 
ery rhyme, develomog thereafter into 
the ever-living productions of the truce 
poet. Another studies the pebbles, thinks 
thus preced- 
And still an- 
other watches the stars in the clear blue 
sky, wondering it they are really worlds 
and how they travel, and whether thev 
ever collide with each other, and who laid 
the track in the vast sea of blue for them to 
travelin. Andso on through the long list 
of natural vocations to which humanity is 
udapted, each litle organization drawing 
from the vast field of nature just what is 
de veiopment, 


of their structure and variety, 


necessary to its growth and 


, and ali we in the sphere for which they 


know that as this isa thing) he could not | 
| from the conventionalities of society, and, 


help, the wages will go on tll he is better. 
Itis a simple thing, and not hard to the 
employer, but in rine cases out of ten it 
will tell for enduring good. It may not 
sound as grandly as a subscription tu some 
public memorial, but it will hghten human 
hearts, brighten human and be re- 
membered when the other deed is forgot- 
ten. There are two ways of giving—in 
deed, three 
see a row of beggars around achurch door, 
and many drop money inte their hands. 
The moral effect on the recipients is not the 
highest. “Oh. ves, he gave me 


faces, 


money ; 
why net? he is making his sonl'” We 
write down what we know.) That 
way. Thesecond is te bring down the gift 
asa relief to yourseltl. It is easier to toss 
over the money and be done with it than to 
look inte the case and feel sympathy. That 
demoralizes and makes dependent beggars. 
The third is to go inte the home, to lay 
your hand on the poor sufferers, to bring 
heart to heart—it is ‘‘master and man,”’ 
you remember—and there is moral power 
ir. the deed which is telt and remembered. 
Intercourse between master and man is less 
easy in cities and towns, perhaps, but it is 
With a backbone of justice, a 
face of gentle courtesy, a voice of sweet 
reasonableness, and with kindly human 
hands, wealth or capital has nothing to fear 
in the long run. Without these, wealth is 
in the wrong, and is sure to be punished in 
the way of its sin. 


poss'ble. 


in —~>—<aie - 
Haste and Kest. 

What a wrangling, scrambling, hustling, 
jostling world this is’ See the anxious, 
cureworn face, ever in a hurry, here and 
there, to and fro, tor ever and for ever on- 
ward ! No moment for leisure, no hours 
for recreation, ne opportunity tor cool,calm, 
ripening thougbt, and a more thorough 
knowledge of and better acquaintance with 
one’s self. Everything ou the high pres- 
sure system. The average child scarcely 
is out of the cradle when it is hurried away 
to school, compelled to sit six hours in a 


| day, five days in the week, and from thilty 
' to forty weeks for the first number of vears, 


presumed upon and abused, but far more 


frequently they soften, win, and elevate 
these to whom theyare shown, Think of 
4 man of position addressing an employe, 
neteven his, butol a corporation of which 
he happens to be the organ for the time, 


with those exatemporized anathemas which 


it used 1 be deemed the exclusive pr vilege 
i great ¢ elas Ai authorities to pr 
iH r H aw 
] .¥ 5 
‘ ale “ 4 “aA - 
iTunaK, Th . eretcn mean potl 
+ ef , ‘ } > thes = } 
ing but stronger eciinyg than USUAL, ana 


sometimes given t Inake up for the rude 


ness by capricious kindness afterwards. But 


, ral, and therefore 


on a hard bench, studying the bare, 
letters from a printed book. Then comes 
the choice of a vocation and the rushing tor 
its climax. And soonatter, in natural or- 
der, tollows the wrecked mind and body, 
tailures, disappointments, regrets, 
tent and unrest. The child 
lly crammed with food, whether digesti 


discon- 


has been liter 


ble or indigestible int surfeited It has 

relish for anvtbing.a hereiore athes 
‘ Without haste a Without ! sa 
aw of nature Her productions are never 
premature, imperfect, or incompiete. With 
no confi cting ofr intermediate agencies, 


every plant and animal would grow natu 


perfect, adapting 


itself | 


| 


In Continental towns you may | 


is one | 


| only because they are in the 


were created, they prove successes, and the 
world calls thom men and women of genius 
right place. 
Would it not be well to break away a little 


instead of torcing our chi'dren, like  hot- 
house growths, Into vocations in life not of 
their own choosing, give them time and op- 
portunities to develop and pertect, so faras , 
may be, the special talent God gave them 
each for the most wise and noble purpose? 
——_——_ 0 <a 


| 


THERE are those who say happiness is 
nothing ; that one should not care or look 
forit. When you hear sucha sentiment 
expressed, know that the speaker is saying 
what in his inmost soul he disbelieves. 
While nobody beliewes that happiness — is 
the only object to Se songht in life, there is 


not that human being whe (say what he 


‘miay) is not seeking it eit her openly or un- 


acknowledged to himself. He who loftily 


waives off the acknowledgement of this 


/ fact, generally is at the same moment find- 


| ° 
| ing plausible excuses, 
| necessity, 


| 


| contrary to his ideas of right. 


' mon blot in conversation : 


naked | 


| 
| 


of duty or present | 
for securing to himself all possi- 
ble ease and enjoyment. What is uncom- 
fortable or-disagreeable to do, is sure to be 
What he 
wishes to do can never be wrong. By 
men’s actions, not by their words, must we | 
judge them. 

€x the management of conversation avoid | 
disputes. Arguments, as they are usually | 
conducted, seldom end in anything else. 
If we have not the requisite patience, good- 
teeling, and politeness te prevent this, let 
us deter arguing altogether. The attitude 
of a seeker after truth is the only one in 
which to argue, whereas most arguments 
are pursued simply to uphold an opinion 
already formed and to overthrow an = an- 
tagonist. The habit of talkiag too much 
and consuming the time that should in 
fairness be given to another is a very com- 
so is that of in- 
terruption,and of obtruding matters known | 
only to two or three into a larger circle. | 
Good taste and good feeling alike forbid 
these. 

WHATEVER our purpose in life, if it is a 
good and true one, we may rest assured we 
shall promote it best, not by seeking tor 
large and impossible views of it, net by 
waiting for the clouds that obseure it to 


| - ° 
| pass wholly away and leave it in untem- 


that is afforded, by 


pered light, but by cherishing every glimpse 
liscovering all that is 
thus revealed, and by swe conducting our 


actions and our life as to embody ia prac. 
tice that which we have realized in conce 7 
Lior ‘In small ps portion we st beau 
. nt and r ca ~ a 
per » . 
TIME’8 moving finger writes, and having 


written, moves on , nor all your piety and 


wit shall lure it back to cancel half a line. 


nor all your tears wash out one word 





Camp meetings originated in Kentucky. 

‘Liquid gunpowder”’ is the latest inven. 
tion. 

Street-car tickets have been abolished in 
Beo-ton. 

Old St. Louis tamilies use negroes as pall. 
bearers. 

England now has 15,000 temperance or- 
ganizativns. 

The handsomest jewels are now set in 
silver, instead of gold. 

Four millions of false teeth are manufac- 
tured in this country every year. 

The Possum Trots and the Cotton Eyes 
are rival base-ball clubs at Tuecua, Ga. 

The base-ball club at Valeti, N. Y., 
boasts the proud title of Sons of Defeat. 

Memphis, Tenn., has a society in which 


| membership secures coffins at greatly rejeced prices, 


Twenty lawyers appeared in a single case 
before the Supreme Court of New Yurk the other 
day. 

The Adventists have at last settled it. 
The end of the world is now p sitively xed for May 
14, Iss. 

At the Waltham manufactory each watch 
undergves no less than 3,74 operations before it is 
finished. 

The children of Queen Victoria now take 
something like $000,000 a year from the purse ef the 
British people. 

The typical baby walks in forty-seven 
weeks, kisses in twelve months, and jumps in twea- 
ty--even mouths, 

An enterprising New Orleans Chinaman 
has published a Chinese calendar, printed ia red, Ac 
a fire-cracker label. 

Three of the original seven mep appoint. 
ed, with one commissioned officer, to guard Garfield's 
grave, have guome crazy. 

Five thousand cigarettes are habitually 
sent by a North Carolina manufactory to the church 
fairs the managers hear of. 

The gamblers driven out of Chicago have 
established their games on boats moored ig the lake 


just outside the city limits. 


Postage stamps are being used as cur- 
rency in parts of Oregon in consequence of a scarcity 
uf one and two-cent pieces, 

The first conviction has been obtained at 
(hicago under a new ordinance which prohibits any 
deformed person from begging. 

Colored people are more successfully pho- 
tegraphed than white people. In taking pictares of 
animals, cats are the best sitters. ~ 

The French Government has just caused 
te be built a cet in which Iive 400 traimed carrier pig- 
eons ready tor use in time of war. 

The startling statement is made that about 
0 letters addressed to the President of the Uaited 
Mates are received at Washington daily. 


Small placards, reading, ‘‘No cigarette 
smoking allowed in this office, ** are making their ap- 
pearance in sume vo. the New York business places. 


A consignment of catfish, alive and in 
flac condition, has arrived from this country im Eag- 
land, where au effort will be made to acclimatize 
them. 


An old resident oi Jenper, Tenn., has left 
a large property In trust to be used for suppressing 


the habit prevalent among men of eating with their 
knives. 


In Paris the people are asked to give their 


| svus in aid of a project to bore a big hole far down 
| into the earth to ‘ee what is going on inside this mys- 


terious planet. 


Music-boxes were invented about one 
hundred years ago, and are chiefly made in Switzer- 
land. Some of them cust as high as$i,@00Q, and are as 
large a> a piano. 


A man died from the effects of a cat bite, 
in London, lately, and a verdict of ‘death from hr- 
drophobia’’ was rendered by the coroners Jury that 
investigated the case. 


A prominent physician says that he has 
frequeatly of late been calkd inte see young bors 
suffering with diseased throats, and every case can be 
traced to cigarette smoking, 


The Supreme Court of Iowa has decided 
ihatasick m nhasaright to diagnosticate his own 
e*sc without the intervention of a physician, and has 
the right also to preserive for himseit. 


A dove flew in at an open window of a 
charch in Danbury, Conn,,on a recent Sunday mora- 
ing, and, perchimg upon a gas jet just over the 
preacher's head, remained there till the doxzology 


j War sung. 


Tennessee has 300,000 worthless dogs, and 
a statistical citizen computes that 30, 000, 600 pounds of 
bacon, or meat for 10,000 able-budied men fer a 
whole year, could be produced by feeding to hogs the 
food consumed by the Cogs. 


In this country there are annually spent 
for liqueur $5,000,000: for tobacco, $230,008, @8. for 
bread, $505, 000,000; for meat. $306, 000, 000; for iron and 
stecl, $290, 000,000; for woulen gouds, §237,@, 0, fer 
sawed lumber, $234, 00,090: ‘or cotton guods, 274, OR. - 
©): for bouts and shoes, $195, 000, 000- for public educa- 
tien, $5, 00), (00. 


The belles of Saratoga have a substitute 
for kissing, and it consists in rubbing cheeks. The 
aidens meet: the nuse of one is slid back about to 
, and the mjyunctive checks, beid 
ar are slowly rubbed together until they part at 


f the mouth 


Oakville, Kan., brings forward the cham 

minean nan inaresi:ient for whose wile the deac- 
tor prescribed wine. Wine could not easily be had, 
and the doctor furnished sume trom his private 
stores. When he sent in his bill the sorrowiag wid- 
owerlaidan information against him (for sellieg 
juor ina prohibition county, contrary to the Seett 


ft the ther 
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BREGRET--PARTED. 





BY M. B. F. 





With every fleeting moment passing by me 
A ship sail, farther oat upon the sea, 

And angry foam-crest billows crowd between us, 
But none so cold as thy hart heart to me. 


If only I could reach across these waters, 
And clasp thy hand and gaze in mute delight 
Upon the besaty of thy face, and leave thee 
With just one tender, toving, last gvod-night, 


1 would be happier. Ob ' it isonly 
When friends are gome that most we feel their 
worth! 
That thou should’ st feel this angre doubt is harder 
Than that we meet ne more again on carth. 


And whe can tell bevend this lik if ewer 
(hur souls shall live and meet as here ? 

‘Tis these sat theuchts that @11 my heart with sorrow 
And azony of dreary doubt and fear. 


Whe knows if ever in the life hereafver 
My soul can sav te thine, *“Dear love, vou Luow 
The truth of all these sad misunderstandings 
Tia parted us, although I lowed vou so ?** 


And you could say, **Dear love, vour patient waiting 
Through weary years of doubt, and loss, and pain 
Is my one grief."" It lL could know hereafter 
It could be so I would not oace complain. 


I would bear bravety all this life of trial : 

I would not grieve tou now or while I live, 
Bvt wait antil we meet ta yorder heaven 

To whisper to your loving soul, **‘Forgive !** 


© ' angry billows tossing up bet ween us, 
©! leagues and leagues of wa’ clenting sea, 


Ye areas nothing to the duubts, that part us, 
Aud heavier grows the weary heartin me! 


St. John’s Eve. 


BY B. PEYTON WARD. 

















ARTHA HOLDEN was the prettiest 
Vi maid in Nerth Hants Who shall 
Ali gainsay it? But Low ain I to describe 
her. 

“Avur Patty Se fine enuff to be a laady- 


born !’’ was the oftspoken thought of ver 


lene 





father and mother—the one under-gar- | 
dener, the otber ex-laundry maid at the 
*“(;reat House.”’ 

And sure enougl , Patty, according to the 
wiseacres, had for soine time Deen in a fair 
way Ww have her head turned by ber many 
admirers. 

A nod and a chuck under the chin from 
the “young Squire ;" and a “Waal, it she | 
beant noo !’’ trom John Brown, the grizziea 
old earth-stooper, as he saw her whisk ac- 
ross the courtyard, were perhaps the high- 
est and lowest gradations of admiration 
directly expressed. But even ‘‘The Squire”’ 
haa been beard to say to “My Lady’; 


a 





“Eyad, Jane, that Holden girl is devilisu 
pretty !”” 

And every tarmer and farmer's boy, whip | 
and groom, keeper and pvacher, within ten | 
miles of the Great House was worshipping, | 
or had worshipped to his cost, at the sirine 
of this Venus Sylvestria. 

However, Patty was “going along” eigh- | 
teen,and ber little heart seemed as sound as 
a bell ; ber cheek was round and rosy as a 
peach; her Llue eyes glanced clear and 
honest through the dark lashes, and ber 
whole detineanor defied the most curious | 
of gossips to say she hada thought other 
than to wait on ber young inistress. 

But innocent as she looked—innocert as , 
she really was, Patty hugged to ber own | 
heart ber little secret; and though scarce 
ten words had between them, she | 
knew full well as he, at the time our story 
opens, Christinas 17—,that Williain Halfacre 
of Eversiey, “Gipsy Will” as they used to 
cali bin, was her accepted lover. 

Simply enough, and in this wise had it 
come about. 

One day in August previvus, North Hants 
bad challenged South Hants to meet on the 
cricket-field outside of the garden gates of 
the Great House; and Southampton and | 
Lyndhurst, Portsmouth and Winchester, 
had mustered against Bramshill and Basing- 
Stoke, the Vine and High Clere, to try their 
res ive worths. 

No day was it then, as now,’of white flan- | 
nels and straw bata, fancy blue-ribbons,and 
silk waist handkerchiefs, of jour balls and 
over, and lightning-paced round-arm bow- 
ling, dune by gentiemanlike professiopal 
cricketers, who made their covul hundred, 
and lounged intoRhe marquee for a cigarette 
and claret cup. 

No, In black tweed broadcloth and white 
duck trousers, white frilled linen shirts and 
tall black bats, «tid our beroes of the close 
of the last century meet to “do each other 
» death’’ with slow and tast under-hand 
bow ling. 

And what need of a marquee was there 
on that field where each wigity linden of | 
the avenue on one side, or massive oak | 
alony the church path, along the utber side 
of the lawn, was in itself atent for a regi- 
tment. 

What need of a claret cup when the “old 
October’’ toamed in the Great House silver 
lankards underahoilv bower presided over 
bv the brewer there si—the old taunuly but- 
ler ? 


And among the beroes of the *“*willow s*’ 
gathered round the group of oldsters grave- 
iv ‘iscussing in the centre of the heid the 
iperith of the wickets A nany runs it 
Should be into the ditch, bow nanny over 
ke. &c.—sto xi Gipsy W e fastest bow 
¢r and bardest bitter in Nerth Hats. 

A second son of a favorite oldi tenant, the 


Squire had afew years befure given iin 
@ Start on a moorland tarin—imuch tow plod- 
ding a life for Will, who soon exchanged it 
for an underkeepership : whereat the nus- 
berlesas affray~ with pexachers Keg €xXecile- | 


| the night of the snowfall the *Hartford- 





THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 
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, | 
ment alive and stimulaced bis manhood in- She had prayed morning, noon, and bight. | like a hunted bare, conscious that there is 


to energy. ' 

“Play” was at last called ; and North and | 
South Hants bowled and batted, ran and | 
fielded, and when occasion came tor It, ate | 
and drank 2s if life depended on it. 

The Rector kept the soure, and cheered 
each good bit to the echo; and the old | 
Squire made gf at ocean lit him out of | 
his low pheton ing under the lune | 
trees, and deposit him in a big arim-chair, 
with his gouty foot on a cushion, a little 
nearer the play, and even forgut to curse 
him for a clumsy fool, so exciting was the | 
game. 

At last the winning hit was made by | 
Gipsy Will. But the day was not over yet, 
as ere the last cheers for the conquerors and | 
conquered bad died aw-y, a fiddie and 
clarinet struck up acountry dance, in which 
it was somehow tated that Martha Holden 
and Will Halfacre should “cross hands anc | 
down the iniddle”’—a presage of what should 
follow, 

Suffice it for the present, that as Patty | 
walked back w the House with him an hour 
after, as the drowsy shard-beetie took the 
place of the bees in the lindens overhead 
and she stole a look into Will's face and 


| theughtof bis manliness and beauty, she 


leved bim once and for all, and he lovked 
down on ber and loved in retarn. 

But the lime-tree leaves began t turn 
and flicker down on toghbe lawn,the bracken 
bronzed under the sun, the last red-beather 
blossom turned purple, mauvs, and then 
brown, the puppies came bome from walk, 
and cub-hunting Lbegan—and iil no sign 
from William. 

November and the opening meet of the 
season brought its houseful of guests—its 
break tast-table set in the great Lall gay with 
pink, green, and black oats, white breect- 
6s and boots—spurs jangling on the stone | 
floor—the hounds frolicking round the 
huntsinan on the lawn, save only one, old 
“Harbinger,” the Squire’s pet, that was | 
snoozing at the old man’s knees inside— | 
and brought for Patty its belter-skelter run 
with her young mistress alone the grass 


ride, to get befcre the rush of horsemen wo | 


the old summer-house, where, encased in 
sturdy velveteen, gun on arim,and retriever 
at heel, stood Gipsy Will. 

The sign came! A bow and a blush for | 


| “my young lady,” abiusn, a bow, asudden 


drooping of. the eyes for Patty. She was 
content ! and repaid all three with luterest; 
but no word yet. 

The hunt sup! The “dappled dariimngs” 
are leaping inadly through thebrown brack- 
en, the glen re-echoing their maddeniug 
melody. 

The last faint note of the born has died 
away into the dark bank of fir-womis: but 
the uty of all around her ts lost to Patsy 
in the memory of those brown eyes tbat so 
lately drooped before her own. 

Winter's first snow brings her first trou- 
bles for Pattv. For some time past she 
has noticed that the young Squire's looks 
have their significance, amc troubled she is. 
Shall she contide her fears to anyone? 

No! Willian may speak now that he 
has got bis new cottage, and then she will 
be safe. 

But William is doomed not to speak ; for | 


Bridge boys’”” swoop down on to the 
Squire’s coverets,and bandle Will so reough- | 
ly, before the rest of the grooms can oome 
to his rescue, that be is carried down on a 


| hurdie to bis iather’s oxttage Ww be nursed 
| for a month, leaving poor Patty duubly ds 


consolate for the loss of ber lover, and for 
the knowledge that she is at the young 
Squire’s mercy. 

However Christmas passes without any | 
fresh encounter, and by carefully keeping 
out of his way sbe mnanages to ude over the | 
time till he goes to college again—not W& be — 
back till suinmer. 

Easter comes round ; a late Easter, but a 
bright Easter to Patty—for coming home 
froin the village ou Easter Eve, with some 
of the other servant inaids, over the meor, 
at the head ot the avenue stand,at first sight 
to the girls’ terror, and then to their reliet, 
two men—old Stratton, the bead-keeper, 
and Will Halfacre—ready to pilot them 
safely through the darkuess of tie firs. 
And as the old man warts up into some 
keeper-Saga—how under that very tree 
some one had killed sume one else that was 
deer-stealing— William drops behind with 
Patty, and speaks! 

Hoot ! hoot your warping & thetn, wise 
old owl coursing through the trees! You 
know how hard it is tofind fom! for two 
young ones in tbe old church-tower at 
Eversley, and avoid keeper's traps! Yap! 
yap your warning, crafty Mr. Fox! 

fou too have vour family cares, and rat- 
bits are scarce, and cubs are hungry ! 

But the wisdom of the ow! and the craft of 
the fox are unheeded; and the young couple 
live a lifetime of love in that sbort bome- 
ward walk. 

Happy at last was Patty. 

But still a cloud bung over her little bori- 
zon. The wedding-day was not to betiii al- 
ter midsummer—till after the pheasants’ 
nesting season Was Well Over. as, till then 
Will would bave te be up and outal nigit 
and every night; and “whe knows,” said 
he carelessly, ‘that the Harthornd-Bridge 
bovs tmayn t pay US tnore Visits 


Mav's thirty-one davs were long w Paty 

especiaily as the Hart rd-Bridge bovs uad 
eavy brusi ws Lise ACCT se 

sf at rt ine ‘ 4 

Vat 2a Tr = 4 

’ 7 r = 4 

¥ ¢ y Sas 

‘ i torusi “A A 
pooreh idl was we tiigth) * 

A mouth still of lhe pheasant seasen @ a 
the uest dangerous of all—lLow oounl sie 


survive iL? 
W bat could she de te belp tins? Pray 


Could she ask her young wistress to inter- 
cede with the Squire to get Will -omething 
else to do? 

No—she dare not. 

The Squire at that moment was red-hot, 
externally and internally, with gout, and 
be had already given Will two chances. 
He would never give bim another. 

W bet was tw be done ? 

While she wax racking her poor littie 


heart-strings and brains to find some se- | 


eurer life fur her beloved, one day there ap- 
peared at tne ball-door, where the old Squire 


| was sitting in the warmth south sun, watch- 


ing the hounds exercising on the _— 
plot, the well known face of Dinah = 


the Mother-in-Israet of alt North Hants gip- | 


sien, Every one was kind wold Dina: ; 


| and the Squire even, after cursing her and 


her tribe, for sheep-stealers, and guxiness 
knows what else, chucked ber a shilling. 


and sent ber round w the buttery-deor, 


where, as iuck have it, she met Martua. 


the only danzerous spot. 

A moment more, she has ,awed the ar- 
bor, clambered over the littie st ne parapet, 
and without waiting tothink of ite depth 
has jumped into the moat surrounding the 
terrace. 

Here she pauses to lisen: but no sound, 
nor sign, save the biew of tie sheep and 
whinny of colts in the gram park, and the 
quick palpitati ne of her own heart. 

Little did she suspect that within fiteen 
feet«of her ip the arbor, crusiu.g duwn his 
wonder and excitement, sat the young 
Squire, who to avoil parental objection was 
enjeving his evening bavanna wader the 
moonlight; and whe had tall reeognized in 
the black-cloaked figure Mitiing pent the ar- 
bor, Patty Holden, the girl of all others be 
inost wisped to have a word with. 

Where could she be going 7 Tosee we how, 
were the questions that puzzled hu. Te 


| see suine relation of sick friend, she would 


Of all peopie Dinah was the one Patty | 
had wished inmost w meet, tor artory of her | 


randimother’s had been running in her 
remi forthe last few weeks, to the efi-ct 
that if “some one” did “something” on St. 
Jobnu’s Eve, it would render bim or his 
friends in visible. . 

And ere Dinah could saya word Patty 
had drawn her inte the butlery-reom, 
crossed her palin with a silver sixpence, 


and asked the result; which was simple | 


eneugh, for Dinah had séun the ick et 
match nigh upon a year ago amd 
“My pretty honey would tarry a tall 





frow which he might net recover.” 

Too fluttered to see the incoherence of 
this prophecy, Patty then breached ber 
more linportant question. 

Was there not some way Dinah could tell 
her that would make her lover invisible, so 
as to save hii from all these dangers 7’ 

“Yes;"’ but Dinah could pot let out the 


| secret to everybody. Spe was “pour and 


bad to live.”’ 


| dark man,but not till he had passed through | 
| many dangers—even tothe danger of death, 


have openly asked jor ieave, or for an eo 
oort. 

No. This peinted to some clandestine 
meeting, the which he would take -tegs te 
see, and by taxing Ler with it turn it te hos 
own pront. 

As Patty's footiall died away on the soft 
turl, the young Squire slipped out of the ar- 
bor, and vaulting ove. the railing, dropped 
inte the shadow to follow ber lootsteps «0 
soon as she should be fairly hidden in the 
Lime Avenue. 

The Lime Avenue! How sombre it 
seemed to poor Patty, heedless of the scent 
of the last lew blossoms dying upon the 
night—ol the great inoths that swooped and 
Nuctered in andout, She saw only a roof 


lof foliage arching in a great shadow, the 


grey and grisly stems, and the glare of the 
moonlight outside, into which she longed 
but dared wot, to wierp. 

Any one from the House, or some of the 
nen coming howe, might see ber there ; 
while ia the wloom she was sate freon ald 
save the dread of a nameless ‘something’ 
stepping cul and confronting ber from be- 


| bind every tree-trunk. 


in a few moments the little hoard of mon- | 


ey frow Patty’s bux upstairs was in the old 
gipsy woman's hand, in auswer to which 
caine these directions : 


“On Saint Jobn'’s Eve, between eleven | 
o'clock and midnight, if vou would find ine | 
visibility, take a platter of wool, aud let | 
there fall into it some seed of the king fern; | 


which done iu fasting and in silenee, will 


eusure you to walk both dav and night in 
heat and cold, rain and fire, without being | 


seen.’ 


“But where ain J] to find the king fern?” | 
| beather and warked with sevttering firs, 


“Ask your man, honey,” was the ouly 


answer vouchsafed ; and to avoid further | 
in which there would be imore sufety ; aud 


questioning, Dinab slipped away, deal to ali 


' entreaties and even Ww tbe entice;ments of 


the larder. 
(on that same day Patty found out where 


the king fern grew, under the sumumer- | 


house hill; and ‘twas only the next day 
that Will, unwitting of che purpose, had 
provided her witi: a speciinen of the fern it- 
seif, a wooden platter, and a full description 


_ of where to gather more down in the damp 


shaughs, 
Verily life seemed unbearable to Patty 


| for the next few davs, overwrought as she 
| was with fear tor her louver. 


All the superstition of the old southern 
Saxon blazed up in her, so that, though 
Dinah had not aleolutely said the feri-seed 
would render Will invisible to the poach 
ers, she bad come to tLe conclusion tbat if 
she could gather it hersel, she could bover 
about him like a guardin angel and save 
bim from harm. 

A doubt of the intallibility of Dinah’'s 
specific never entered into her mind, 

Even the coming home of the young 
Squire towards the middie of June was of 


| no import to ber, though be was uwre ar- 


deutly inclined than ever. 

Patty lived ouly tor her love, and ignored 
all else. 

Iudeed, so pale and anxious she grew 
that every one noticed it ; bul with set pur- 

yse betore her, she looked mA right por 
ont, except to make such love & the oid 
housekeeper as should get her p> ssession of 
the key of the dour leading ou to the ler- 
race, whence she could easily go round by 
the bowling-green int the park. 

St. John’s Eve came at last! The morn- 
ing seemed unending, the alerneon in- 
tolerable, and tea in the Lousekeeper’s room 
oppressively weary. 

As luck wonld have it, Patty’s voung 
mistress went to bed early that night. 

‘The lights in the lower suite of state- 
rovins were put out ata little past ten, and 
eleven o'clock found Patty creeping on tp- 
toe down the staircase int» the great hall, 
through whose latticed windows the moon 
streained in on to wiany a trophy of Middle 
Age armor—on sword and lance, Puritan 
leather jerkin, pike and tmatch-lock—and 
trophies of flood aid field—from the lam 
red-deer head that yraced the chase nigh 
three hundred years ayy, ts tue tnasK« of the 
last gallant tox that Lad died before the 
hounds in February. 

Nervously sie unlocked the door and 
stepped out into the intense black suwiow 
ol the Great House. 

Beyond the terrace the boime grass- park 
was a blaze off inoonlight up t the Great 
(ak, beyond which the broken ridges of 

®& thorn and tmountain 
anti Were . | ed rm Witt tssiggist V ‘ 


bracken and brattl 


pines 
~ ui * rativ f ‘a Jf 

r ~ 

‘ ct Lisé grand ‘ jtt ia 

lays had sipped their pom rlaie with Laty 

Zouch, and wos ped while the nen were 

piaying troco on lie LoWllng-green oul 

side. 


Across this to the litthe arbor Patty steals 


The end of Lime Avenue m reached, and 
the Winehtield road crossing ner peth at 
rip det angles leas white rir Ulee tne cone lige iet 
—the crossing sentinelled by tour giant stl. 
ver pines, frou: wheme lordiy tops a single 
Jackdaw begins to chatter as he sees her, 
and as the whele room take up the ery she 
shrinks back in lerror azatust the stem of 
the last linden, 

But it ws tee late to po back now, Woll's 
life—ber own-—depemds on the success of 
her venture. 

The long grouse tnoonthit ride, ringed with 


would soon yive place to the darkest lorem, 


aller a moment's hurried praver, sie sped 
wildly up the ride aud a chattering volley 
from the jackdaws, 

The great silver fir—searred and scored 
from crest to boil by lightuing, the wonder 
of ber childhowd—is passed and teany an- 
other noble landinark of the chase, til she 
Stops at laston the edge of the thicker tor. 
est under the shade of the well-kKoown De- 
formed Seotel: Fir, which, unable through 
Suoe youthtaul injury t+ rear « tw ad as 
proudly as his brothers on either side, has 
perversely grown outwards and downwards 
Ohoahas formed a bower fit for the Fir- 
Maiden hersell. 

AS sOOU as Lie excitement of tnowenent 
bad passed, a deadly tear of tuspencding ewil 
came over Patty ; but the brave little spirit 
would not quail; and out again she crept 
jnter the sacoonliyglit, only lo slirtok hack 
with acry, a8 threugh the pines overhead, 
with every undulating treotion, Urere swept 
a broken shoet of white, tueuty leet square 
and then silentiv faded tite tie distances, 

Poor child ! little «did sie lee, as she 
cowered under the fie branches, that that 
saine sheet which had seared wanv a one 
before, and shouid tuany aone afterwards, 
was only a berd of swans wonding ther 
nightly way trom D yguerstield to Bran 
hill great pond to the Lodden at Swallow. 
field. 

But to Patty, at lo others, it wus a verit- 


/able moving apparition of the givat and 


bogy of her childivood > and song it was ere 
she could muster courage for auother start, 
She oould but die; aud whatil she did die 
for Will's sake ? 

Better tat than have lites killed? and 


' Jeave her des slate. Then, tancy, if she was 


successiul! if she reached tie leri-seed, 
gathered itand yave it to biti, se that he 
would hencetorth walk iivisit-le ateony the 
poachers!) For that tieaut alsolute s.tety, 

Yes! upon! ull the pine-ueedles crisped 
under her tread. 

With an occasional start as a nightjar 
swoops Intoher path in pursuit of a tot, 
a rabbit scutties inte the fern, or a Mock of 
Snipe walls across froin Clie tice chown Ge 
the gleaming reaches of the river below, ab 
Jength she eiperges rows the lorem on to @ 
chine, on the further end of whieh glints 
white the sumimer-lous*. On either side 
the till slopes duwn abruptly, ooverea in 
with bracken. 

Itis not bowever to the right, where far 


below toe thoru-bushes ride tu the dell, but 
ti tue left she looks anxiously, where the 
gleaming sterus of the silver birches wark 
tiie bowyy stream by which prows the king 
fern. 

Sine can hear the dogs at tl keeper's balf 
4 1.6 away break mul t shiswerlny 

“ aS a4 fox s “ “ ~ t 

4 ‘ s ra ~ at 
= “% sla U F 4 

“ ~ r ; ~ x 
"ee or. Ss) She piulges dowt Live tiie 
noor-path, and dirappearing in oVver-ar 
ing fromds of bracken is lost to sight be the 
young Squire, whe, wwre and more puz- 
ziewl with ber tnameruveres, alincest made up 
lis mind to betray liaise! 
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Progress, Pleasure and Mermanecner are 


ineflaceatic features written try the 


Purity, 
conspleaousty 
Guyer of Time on the venerable record of thi, paper. 
To the 


noblest thought. and mucn of their 


thousands whe have draen many of their 
eweetest enjuy- 
meut from tte familiar celemems, in the two genera- 
lions covering tte bistery, renewed assurances of de- 
votion to their gratiteation aad smprovement are su- 
perfucous, THe Sati mpay Eves ye Pest exists 
solely to serve the best Interests and promote the 
truest pleasures of its patrons and readers. It hopes 
to constantly) deserve the enewerviog approval of its 
great army of old and sew iriemdé. It aspiresto no 
To accomplish this, nothing shall 


The best preefections of the noblest 


higher ambition. 
itiye de the way 

thinkers and the finest writers will G1) ite colamnes, 
aud the unwearted energtes of the most careful edit- 
ors shall be continaousl: devoted to ite preparation, 
Nothing lmpure of debasing will be permitted to de- 
file its pages nor make theman anworthy visiter to 
The most (-raphic Narrations, Iustract- 
Important Bio- 
Best Historical 
Latest Sele atific INeeoverios, and other 


portion of the 


any beome 
ive Bhetches, Fascinating Startes, 
graphical Fesays, Striking Frente, 
Deseriptions, 
attractive features adapted t. every 


family circle, will appear from eeek to week, while 


the Domestic, Social, Fashion aad Correspondence 


Departments will be maiotalivesd at the highest pussi- 
ble standard of excell mee Its sole alm is to furnish 
its subscribers with an economical and never-falling 
supply of happiness and in-trection, which shall be 


as necessary to their exletenmee as the air they breathe. 
While 
memory stretch far back in the histery of Tum Sat- 
part 
prous- 


myriads of silken threads in the web of 


LHKDAY EVENING Post, it will pewer rest on 
laurels, but heep fully abreast of all genuine 
gress in the spirit of the age in which the present 
generation lives, It earnestly seeks and highty ap- 
preciates the favor and foead-bip of the pure and 
good everywhere, but desires mo affiliation with, nur 
characteristic approval Drom, Ubeir opgersites, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
et 6Uin 
Sule rip- 
with any 
rates ter prrst- 
actively for 


mail, «one 
Sit months, §1 


fine reeular copy, tw vear, 


advance, prmtage free 
may comme nee oo? terminate 
confidential club 


work 


tlons 
nutiber, Special 
wasters and otters destring 
Wothissioas will ie made known 
publication office 
credited until 


subscriptiotns and « 
only en direct applications te the 
Dv mall of bi preteens Yo remittances 
actually received. Patecn 
Niceations piaintv, aud exercise the 

feoted« 


heoowld address all commu- 
usnal basiness 
precaution» in tranmsmittrag sately and 
promptly, Alwavs enclose peestage ter correspond. 


enee req rite: 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 

Vive nrtisenient are ve awt,ert “pe 
Pe peri thatthe management may Fe 
inappropriate or gn worthy will te taken at any price. 


a pearate regely, Cee teescrre wees gecete oe 


vite 


(irdinary agate lites, SP ce mt- each trsertion., Spe- 
elal netiees, Ty cent. pet tee. Keating meticees, $1 per 
Deatelinteert pe teal metes, $1.25 per 


Bversthing ooder this head murt have 


outed lite 
counted Lite 
the inedlividual examiuateewn and verification of the 
managing director of bis authorized represeutatives 
before publication 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Phitadeiphia. a. 
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Master and Man. 

Master is the English form of the Latin 
Magister, and is the original of “‘Mr.,”’ 
though that fact is often forgotten from our 
pronouncing the werd, so Contracted, *‘Mis.- 
ter.’’ On the sea, in the college, the army, 
the Jaw-court, and in every variety of art, 
‘Master’’ is a familias word. But we use it 
in the sense of one whe has a certain con- 
trol over others, as employes, assisiants, ap- 
prentices. We offer a few sugrestions as 
to the tone to be adopted by masters to- 
wards those over whom they have, no mat- 
ter how, or to what extent, authority or 
control. We take the old) phrase of pur- 
pose—‘‘Master aad man." Manner lies on 
the surface a good deal, and may 
noticed. A cordial gentleman of the old 
school-used to touch his hat 
man who did so to him. The 
unusual in that region with his 
when his manner was commented upon, he 
said. ‘‘Am I to let these poor creatures be 
more civil and polite than lam?’ Gentle- 
ness and courtesy may be, now and then, 


thing was 


first be | 











jostling world this is’ See the 








eed —~ 








with the average Americana rough. coarse, 
rude manner, that dees pot recognize the 
manhood of the person addressed, makes a 
deep and bad impression. Alas' in maffy 
cases the real employer comes little into 
contact with the working people. Heads, 
of departments—subordinates—otten rep 

resenthim. They, trom inherent coarse 

ness, or Jack of any better way in which 
to show their authority, of trom upstart 
pride or ill-regulated minds, are too often 
despotic, unreasonable and tyrannical, and 
their course appears to justily resentful ac 

tion on the part of the “‘hands” that other- 
wise would never be approved. They do 
not kuow the Latin provezb, but they feel 
its meaning: ‘“‘What a man dues by an 

other he does himselt."" Hence, it is well 
and wise for employers whe do not come 
into contact with their “hands,” to look to 
the manners of those who du, as ther rep 

“Appeal to reason” 16 an 

well to 


resentatives. 
other tribute the master will do 
make to the man. ‘‘Now, my friends, you 
think I should pay you ten per cent. more 
than [do. But can show you that if I 
do I shall only get two per cent. for all the 
money I have in this, and it will be better 
forme to putitin national bends, where 
it will be safe, and stop all these works 

The average working man would feel the 
force of this. ‘‘Cousideration”” i another 
debt that is A faithful 
employe is sick, and the well to do master 
makes a call on him, expresses sympathy, 
inquires about the medica! care he has,says 
a kindly word, aad without making any 
great fuss about it, lets the man,or his wile, 
know that as this isa thingj be could not 
help, the wages will go on till he is better 
Itis a simple thing, and not hard to the 
employer, but in rine cases out of ten it 
will tel] for enduring goo! It) may not 


due to the man 


public memorial, but it will hghten human 
hearts, brighten human and be re- 
membered when the other deed ts forgot- 
ten. There are two ways of giving—in 
deed,three. In Continental towns you may 
see a row of beggars around achurch door, 
and many drop money their hands. 
The moral eflect on the recipients is not the 
highest. “Oh, he gave me moneys 
why not’ he is making bis seul’ We 
write down what we know. That 
way. Thesecond is to bring down the gift 
asarelief to yourselt. It 

over the money and be done with it than to 
look into the case and feel sympathy. That 
demoralizes and makes dependent becgar- 
The third is to gointo the heme, to lays 
your band on the poor sufferers, to 
heart to heart—it 
you remember—and there is moral power 
ic the deed which is felt and remembered 
Intercourse between master and man is less 
easy in cities and towns, perhaps, but it is 
With a backbone of justice, a 


sweet 


faces, 


inte 
ves, 
ms One 


is @usier ty toss 


bring 


is ‘‘master and man,”’ 


poss‘ ble. 
face of gentle courtesy, a voice of 
reasonableness, and with kindly 

hands, wealth orcapital has nothing to fear 
in the long run. Without these, wealth is 


human 


] . . 
in the wrong, and is sure to be punished j 


the way of its sin. 
— —_— - - 
Haste and Kest. 
What a wrangling, scrambling, hustling, 
an\lous 
here 


cureworn face, ever in a hurry and 


| there, to and fro, tor ever and for ever on 


le every poor | 


class, and | 


| ripening thougibt, and a 


ward ! No moment for lersure, po hours 
for recreation, nv Opportunity tor cool calm, 
more thorough 
knowledge of and better acquain*ance with 
one’s self. Everything ou the high pres 
sure system. The average child scarcely 
is out of the cradle when it is hurried away 
to school, compelled to sit six hours in a 


| day, five days in the week, and from thirty 


presumed upon and abused, but far more | 


win, 
shown, 


frequently they solten, and elevate 
those to whom they are Think of 
a Man of position addressing an employe, 
pot even his, butofl a corporation of which 


he happens to be the organ for the time, 
with those extemporized anathemas which 
it used to be deemed the exclusive privilege 
ol great « Cclesiastica Bull ritics to pf 

ne H r He sw " 
me These things were * a ther 

tolerated where Lbe Master Was Buotetimes 
drunk, sometimes understood to mean both 
ing but stronger feeling than usual, and 
sometimes given to make up for the rude 


letters from a printed book 


neas by capricious kindness afterwards Sut 


to forty weeks for the first number of vears, 
on a hard bench, studying the bare 
The bf) 
the choice of a vocation and the rushing tor 
its climax. And soon after, in 
der, tollows the wrecked mind and beads 


' 
naked 


comes 


tailures, disappointments, regrets <cOn- 
tent and unrest. The child has been liter 
ally crammed with food, w r vest 
ble or indigestible | 
relish for anytbipg.a 
Ali Without haste ‘ " 
aw of nature Her produ 
premature, Imperfect, or incompiete. Wit 
nv conflicting or intermediate azgeacies 
every plant and animal would grow natu 
ral, and therefore pertect wlapting itself 
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exactly to the uses for which it was 
‘signed. The tree grows to a purpose, for 


de- 


‘use, extracting nothing frem the earth and 


| 
| makes 


} 


atmosphere but is necessary to its growth 
and sustenance. The flower takes just 
it must have to grow and thrive, 
brief life with beauty 
ts, leaving its store- 


what 
glorious its 
and tragrance,and depar 
house packed with germinating seeds. 
The child delights to take its first lessens in 
the green fields, beside purling rivulets, 
studying the wonders of the earth, the sky, 
the trees, the pebbles, and all things else 
natural and beautiful. One watches for a 
fall in the rivulet in which to place his 
miniature water-wheel, and thus bis first 


Jessen as an amateur machinist. 


listens to the song 
breeze, and in his soul is whispered a purs- 
‘ery rhyme, developing thereafter into 


| 
| 


Another | 
of ihe birds and the 


the ever-living productions of the true | 


poet. Another studies the pebbles, thinks 
of their structure and variety, thus preced 
ing the natural minerologist. And still an- 
other watches the stars in the clear blue 
sky, wondering it they are really worlds 
and how they travel, and whether they 
ever collide with each other, and who laid 
the track in the vast sea of blue for them to 
travel in. And so on through the long list 
of natural vocations to which humanity is 
udapted, each little organization drawing 
from the vast ficld of nature just what is 
necessary to its growth and deveiopment, 
and ali acting in the sphere for which they 
were created, they prove successes, and the 
world calls them men and women of genius 


only because they are in the right place. 


Would it not be well to break away a little 
trom the conventionalities of society, and, 
instead of forcing our chi'dren, like hot- 
house growths, into vocations in life not of 
their own choosing, give them time and op- 


may be, the special talent God gave them 
each for the most wise and noble purpose? 
_—_—_—o DD —(— 


THERE are those who say happiness is 


| nothing ; that one should not care or look 


for it. 


When you hear sucha sentiment 
expressed, know that the speaker is saying 
what in his inmost soul he disbelieves. 
While nobody believes that happiness — is 
the only object to Se sought in life, there is 
pot that human being who (say what he 
miay) is not seeking it ei‘ her openly or un. 
acknowledged to himself. He whe loftily 
waives off the acknowledgement of this 
fact, generally is at the same moment find- 


ing plausible excuses, of duty or present , 


necessity, for securing to himself all possi- 
ble ease and enjoyment. What is uncom. 
fortable or-disagreeable to do, is sure to be 
contrary to his ideas of right. What he 
wishes to do can never be wrong. By 


The World’s Happenings. , 


Camp meetings originated in Kentucky, 

‘Liquid gunpowder’”’ is the latest inven. 
tion. 

Street-car tickets have been abolished in 
Beo-ton. 

Old St. Louis tamilies use negroes as pall. 
bearers. 

England now has 15,000 temperance or- 
ganizations. 

The handsomest jewels are now set in 
silver, instead of gold, 

Four millions of false teeth are manufac- 
tured in this country every year, 

The Possum Trots and the Cotton Eyes 
are rival base-bal!l clubs at Toccoa, Ga, 

The base-ball club at Valeti, N. yY., 
boasts the proud title of Sons of Defeat. 

Memphis, Tenn., has a society in which 
membership secures coffins at greatly reduced prices, 

Twenty lawyers appeared in a single case 
before the Supreme Court of New York the other 
day. 

The Adventists have at last settled it. 
The end of the world is now p: sitively fixed for May 
14, Is. + 

At the Waltham manufactory each watch 





| undergoes no less than 3,74 operations before it ts 
| finished, 


sound as grandly as a subsenmption to some | portunities to develop and pertect, so far as ; 


The children of Queen Victoria now take 
something like $600,000 a year from the purse of the 
Lritish people. 

The typical baby walks in forty-seven 
weeks, kisses in twelve months, and Jumps in twen- 
ty--even months, 

An enterprising New Orleans Chinaman 
has published a Chinese calendar, printed in red, like 
a fire-cracker label, 

Three of the original seven men appoint. 
ed, with one commissioned officer, to guard Garfield's 
«rave, have gone crazy. 

Five thousand cigarettes are habitually 
“nt by a North Carolina manufactory to the church 
fairs the managers hear of. 

The gamblers driven out of Chicago have 
«stablished their games on boats moored in the lake 
just vuteide the city limits, 

Postage stamps are being used as cur- 
reney in parts of Oregon in consequence of a scarcity 


| of one aud two-cent pieces, 


men's actions, not by their words, must we | 


judge them. 





¥x the management of conversation avoid 
disputes. Arguments, as they are usually 
conducted, seldom end in anything else. 
If we have not the requisite patience, good- 
tecling, and politeness to prevent this, let 
us defer arguing altogether. The attitude 
of a seeker after truth is the only one in 
which to argue, whereas most arguments 
are pursued simply to uphold an opinion 
already formed and to overthrow an = an- 
tagonist. The habit of talking too much 
and consuming the time that should in 
fairness be given to another is a very com- 
mon blot in conversation ; so is that of in- 


The first conviction has been obtained at 
(hicago under a new ordinance which prohibits any 
deformed person from begging. 

Colored people are more successfully pho- 
tographed than white people. In taking pictures of 
auimals, cats are the best sitters, ° 

The French Government has just caused 
tu be built a cot in which live 400 trained carrier pig- 
eons ready tor use in time ot war. 

The startling statement is made that about 
em letters addressed to the President of the United 
states are received at Washington daily. 


Small placards, reading, ‘‘No cigarette 
stinking allowed in this office,’’ are making their ap- 
pearance in sume oc the New York business places. 


A consignment of catfish, alive and in 
flue condition, has arrived from this country in Eng- 
land, where au effort will be made to acclimatize 
them. es 

An old resident of Jasper, Tenn., has left 
a large property in trust to be used for suppressing 


the habit prevalent among men of eating with their 
knives. 


In Paris the people are asked to give their 


| svus in aid of a project to bore a big hole far down 


terruption,and of obtruding matters known | 


only to two or three into a larger circle. 
(rood taste and good feeling alike forbid 
these 


WHATEVER our purpose in life, if it is a 
good and true one, we may rest assured we 
shall promote it best, not by seeking tor 
large and impossible views of it, nut by 
waiting for the clouds that obseure it tw 
pass wholly away and leave it in untem- 
pered light, but by cherishing every glimpse 
that is afforded, by disc overing all that is 


thus reve ale d, and by se copductin 7 our 


actions and our life as embody inal 
4 we 4 , : 
- . 2 
as 
‘ 
Prime's moving finger writes ind having 
written, moves on ; nor all your piety and 
wit shall lure it back to « ancel half 4 line 


Dur ail your te 


STS WaSh Out one wor? 


4 
ta 


into the earth to:ee what is going on inside this mys- 
terious planet. 


Music-boxes were invented about one 
hundred years ago, and are chiefly made in Switzer- 
land. Some of them cost as high as $5,000, and are as 
large asa piano. 


A man died from the effects of a cat bite, 
in London, lately, and a verdict of ‘death from hy- 
drophobia*’’ was rendered by the coroner's Jury that 
investigated the case, 


A prominent physician says that he has 
frequeatly of late been called in tu see young boys 
suffering with diseased throats, and every case can be 
traced to cigarette smoking. ~ 


The Supreme Court of Iowa has decided 
imatasick m nhasaright to diagnosticate his own 
e*ee without the intervention of a physician, and has 
the right also to preserive for himseit, 


A dove flew in at an open window of 4 
church in Danbury, Conn,,on a recent Suiday morn- 


ing, and, perchimg upon a gas jet just over the 
preacher’ head, remained there till the doxology 


| War sung. 


Tennessee has 300,000 worthless dogs,and 
a statistical citizen computes that 30,000,000 pounds of 
bacou, OF meat for 10,000 able-budied men fer 4 
hole year, could be produced by feeding to hogs the 
loud consumed by the cogs. 


In this country there are annually spent 
for liquer $39,000,000; for tobacco, $690,000,000; for 
bread, $55,000,000; for meat, $303, 000,000; for iron an4 
steel, $29,000,000; for woolen gouds, $237, 000,000; fur 
scawed luinber, $234, (00,000; fur cotton goods, $210, 19, - 
**): for bouts and shoes, $196,000, 000: for public educa- 
tien, 95, 6), 00. 


The belles of Saratoga have a substitute 


for kissing, and it consists in rubbing cheeks. The 
aidenus meet: the nuse of one is slid back about 
a f the other, and the conjunctive cheeks, ! 
arc slowly rubbed together until they part * 
eT f the mouths. 
Jakville, Kan., brings torward the cham 


fi mean man inaresident for whose wile the doc- 


tor prescribed wine. Wine could not easily be had. 
and the doctor furnished some trom his privat 
When he sent in his bill the sorrowing wit- 
oweriaidan information agaivst him for selling 

jeor in a prohibition county, contrary to the Seot! 


ae 


stores. 
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REGRET--PARTED, 





BY M. B. F. 





With every fleeting moment passing by me 
A ship sails farther out upon the sea, 

And angry foam-crest billows crowd between us, 
But none so cold as thy hurt heart to me. 


If only I could reach across these waters, 
And clasp thy hand and gaze in mute delight 

Upon the beauty of thy face, and leave thee 
With just one tender, loving, last guod-night, 


I would be happier. Oh! it isonly 
When friends are gone that most we feel their 
worth! 
That thou should’st feel this angry doubt ts harder 
Than that we meet no more again on earth, 


And who can tell beyond this lite if ever 
Oursouls shall live and meet as here ? 

‘Tis these sad thouhts that fll my heart with sorrow 
And agony of dreary doubtand fear, 


Who knows ifever in the life hereafver 
Mv soul can sav to thine, **‘Dear love, you know 
The truth of all those sad misunderstandings 
Tia parted us, although ITloved you so ?** 


And you could say, ‘‘Dear love, sour patient waiting 
Through weary years of doubt, and loss, and pain 
Is my one grief,’’ It I could know hereafter 
It could be so T would not once complain, 


I would bear bravely all this life of trial ; 

I would not grieve vou now or while I live, 
but wait until we meet in yonder heaven 

To whisper to your loving soul, *‘Forgive !*’ 


Otangry billows tossing up between us, 
O! leagues and leagues of un: clenting sea, 
Ye areas nothing to the doubts that part us, 
Aud heavier grows the weary heartin me! 


St. John’s Eve. 


BY B. PEYTON WARD. 























maid in North Hants Who shell 


ARTHA HOLDEN was the prettiest 
M gainsay it? But how ain I to describe 


her. 
“Avur Patty Se fine enuff to be a laady- 


born !”? was the oftspoken thought of ver 
father and mother—the one under-gar- 
dener, the other ex-lalndry maid at the 
‘(Great House.”’ 

And sure enougl , Patty, according to the 
wiseacres, had for soine tine been in a fair 
way Ww have her head turned by ber many 
adinirers. 

A nod and a chuck under the chin from 
the “young Squire ;’’ and a ‘Waal, if she 
beant noo !’’ trom John Brown, the grizziea 
old earth-stooper, as he saw her whisk ac- 
ross the courtyard, were perbaps the bigh- 
est and lowest gradations of admiration 
directly expressed. But even ‘*The Squire”’ 
had been heard to say to “My Lady”; 
“Eyad, Jane, that Holden girl is devilisu 
pretty !’’ 

And every tarmer and fariner’s boy, whip 
and groom, keeper and pvoacher, within ten 
niles of the Great House was worshipping, 
or had worshipped to his cost, at the sbrine 
of this Venus Sylvestris. 

However, Patty was “going along” eigh- 
teen,and her little heart seemed 4s sound as 
a bell ; her cheek was round and rosy as a | 

ch; her tlue eyes glanced clear and | 

nonest through the dark lashes, and her | 
whole deineanor detied the most curious 
of gossips to say she bad a thought other 
thau to wait on her young inistress. 

But innocent as she looked—innocent as 
she really was, Patty hugged to her own 
heart her little secret; and though scarce 
ten words had between thein, she 
knew full well us he, at the time our story 
opens, Christinas 17—,that Williain Halfacre 
ol Eversiey, “Gipsy Will’’ as they used to 
call hiin, was her accepted lover. 

Simply evough, and in this wise had it 
come about. 

One day in August previous, North Hants 
bad challenged South Hants to meet on the 
cricket-field outside of the garden gates of 
the Great House; and Southampton and 
Lyndhurst, Portsmouth and Winchester, 
had mustered against Brainshill and Basing- 
stoke, the Vine and High Clere, to try their 
respective worths. 

o day was it then, as now,’of white flan- 
nels and straw bata, fancy blue-ribbons,and 
silk waist handkerchiefs, of jour balls and 
over, and lightning-paced round-arin bow- 
ling, done by ygentlemanlike professioval 
cricketers, who inade their cool hundred, 
and lounged inutojthe inarquee for a cigarette 
and claret cup. 

Ne. In black tweed broadcloth and white 
duck trousers, white frilled linen shirts and 
tall black hats, did our heroes of the close 
of the last century meet to “do each other 
) death’? with slow and tas uuder-havd 
bow ling. 

And wiat need of a tnarquee was there 
on that tield where each mighty linden of 








ment alive and stimulated bis inanhood in- 
to energy. 

“Play” was at last called ; and North and 
South Hants bowled and batted, ran and 
fielded, and when occasion came for it, ate 
and drank as if life depended on it. 

The Rector kept the score, and cheered 
each good hit to the echo; and the old 
Squire made his pad-groom lift him out of 
his low phzwton suating under the line. 
trees, and deposit him ina big arin-chair, 
with his gouty foot on a cushion, a little 
nearer the play, and even forget to curse 
him for a clumsy fool, so exciting was the 
game, 

At last the winning hit was made by 
Gipsy Will. Butthe i was not over yet, 
as ere the last cheers for the conquerors and 
conquered had died aw+y, a fiddle and 
clarinet struck up acountry dance, in whieh 
It was somehow tated that Martha Holden 
and Will Halfacre should “cross bands and 
down the middle’’—a presage of what should 
follow, 

Suffice it for the present, that as Patty 
walked back w the House with him an hour 
after, as the drowsy shard-bLeetle took the 
place of the bees in the lindens overhead 
and she stole a look into Will's face and 
thought of bis manliness and beauty, she 
joved him once and for all, and he louked 
down on ber and loved in return. 


and flicker down on tothe lawn,the bracken 
bronzed under the sun, the last red-beather 
blossom turned purple, mauve, and then 
brown, the puppies caine home trou walk, 
and cub-hunting began—and still no sign 
from William, 

November and the opening meet of the 
season brought its houseful of guests—its 
break tast-table set in the great Lall gay with 
pink, green, and black coats, white breech- 
6s and boots—spurs jangling on the stone 
floor—the hounds trolicking round the 
huntsinan on the lawn, save only, one, old 
“Harbinger,” the Squire’s pet, that was 
snoozing at the old inan’s knees inside— 
and brought for Patty its belter-skelter run 
with her young inistress alons the gras 
ride, to get before the rush of horsemen tw 
the old summer-house, where, encased in 
sturdy velveteen, gun on arin,and retriever 
at heel, stood Gipsy Will. 

The sign came! A bow and a blush for 
“my young lady,” ablusn, a bow, asudden 
drooping of. the eyes for Patty. She was 
content ! and repaid all three with iiterest; 
but no word yet. 


are jeaping tnac 
en, the glen re-echoing their muddeniug 
melody. 

The last faint note of the horn has died 
away into the dark bank of fir-woods; but 
the beauty of all around her is lost to Patty 
in the memory of those brown eyes that so 
lately drooped before her own. 

Winter’s first snow brings her first trou- 
bles for Pattv. For some time past she 
has noticed that the young Squire's looks 
have their significance, anc troubled she is. 
Shall she contide her fears to anyone? 

No! Williain may speak now that he 
has got his new cottage, and then she will 
be safe. 

But William is doomed not to speak ; for 
the night of the snowfall the ‘Hartford- 
Bridge boys” swoop down on to the 
Squire's coverets,and bandle Will #0 rough 











But the lime-tree leaves began to turn | 
| crosped hor 


hrough thebrown brack- | 


The hunt is w te The “dappled darlings” | 
lyt 
| seen.”” 














ly, before the rest of the grooins can come | 


to his rescue, that he is carried down on 4“ 
hurdie to bis jather’s cottage to be nursed 
for a month, leaving poor Patty doubly dis- 
consolate for the loss of ber lover, and for 
the knowledge that she is at the young 
Squire’s mercy. , 

However Christinas passes without any 
fresh encounter, and by carefully keeping 
out of his way she manages to tide over the 
time till he goes to college again—not Ww be 
back till suinmer. 

Easter comes round ; a late Easter, out a 
bright Easter to Patty—for coming home 
froin the village on Easter Eve, with some 
of the other srvant inaids, over the moor, 
at the head of te avenue stand,at first sight 


to the girls’ terror, and then to their relief, | 


two men—old 
and Will Halfacre—ready to pilot them 
safely through the darkuess of the firs. 
And as the old man warins up into some 
keeper-Saga—how under that very tree 
soine one had killed suine one else that was 
deer-stealing—William drops behind with 
Patty, and speaks! 

Hoot ! boot your warning to then, wise 
old owl coursing through the trees! You 
know how hard it is to find food for two 


Stratton, the bead-keeper, | 
| housekeeper as should yet her possession of 


young ones in tbe old church-tower at - 


Eversley, and avoid keeper's traps! Yap! 
yap your warning, crafty Mr. Fox! 

fou too have vour family cares, and rab- 
bits are scarce, and cubs are hungry ! 

But the wisdom of the ow! and the craft of 
the fox are unheeded; and the young couple 
live a life-time of love in that sbort boime- 


ward walk. 





the avenue on one side, or inassive oak 
alony the church path, along the otber side 
of the lawn, was in itself atent for a regi- 
tment. 

What need of a claret cup when the ‘old 
October’? foamed in the Great House silver 
tankards underahoily bower presided over 
by the brewer thereo!—the old family but- 
ler ? 

And among the heroes of the **willows’ 
gathered round the group of oldsters grave- 
the centre of the field the 
many runs it 


’ 


iy (Hiscussing lit 


iIpberitu of the wickets lew 
should be into the ditch, bow many over 
ic. &ec. SLO’ (ri psy Wi , the fastest bow 
¢r and hardest bitter in North Hasts. 


A second son of a favorite old tenant, the 
Squire had afew years-befure given iin 
4 start on a moorland tarin—imuch tro plod- 
ding a life for Will, who seon exchanged it 
for an underkeepership ; whereat the nut 
berless affrays with poachers kept excite- | 


Happy at last was Patty. 

But still a cloud bung over her little hori- 
gon, The wedding-day was not to be till af- 
ter midsumtmner—till after the pheasants’ 
nesting season was well over; as, Lill then 
Will would bave to be up and out ali night 
and every night; and “who knows,’ said 
he carelessly, ‘that the Hartlord-Bridge 
bovs mayn’'t pay us more Visits 7” 

May's thirty-one davs were long w Patty, 


especially as the Hartford-Bridywe boys wad 
one heavy brush with the Keepers ise 
(;reat H | meee sd then ancotine V 
eval to lea©r r " 
pts or ” . 

j v } é v Vans 
he third ODrush Catne witli t [eA i 
poor child was well-niggsh wild. 

aud 


A mouth still of the pheasant season 
the mest dangerous of all—low could she 


survive it? 
What could she do to kelp bin? Pray? 
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She had prayed morning, noon, and night. | like « hunted bare, conscious that there is 


Could she ask ber young wiistress to inter- 
cede with the Squire to get Will -omething 
elae to do? 

No—she dare not. 

The Squire at that moment was red-hot, 
externally and internally, with gout, and 
he had already given Will two chances, 
He would never give bin another. 

W het was to be done ? 

While she wax racking her poor little 
heart-strings and brains to find some se- 
curer life tor her beloved, one day there ap- 
peared at the ball-door, where the old Squire 
was sitting in the warmth south sun, wateh- 
ing the hounds exercising on the grass 
plot, the well known face of Dinah Lee— 
the Mother-in-Israel of alt North Hants gip- 
sien, Every one was kind twoold Dinas ; 
and the Squire even, after cursing ber and 
her tribe, for sheep-stealers, and goodness 
knows what else, chucked her a shilling, 
and sent ber round to the buttery-deor, 
where, as luck have it, she met Martina, 

Of all peopie Dinah was the one Patty 
had wished inost to meet, for artory of her 
a had been running in her 
ead forthe last few weeks, to the efl-ct 
that if “some one” did ‘something’ on St. 
Jobu'’s Eve, it would render bim or bis 
friends invisible. ; 

And ere Dinah could saya word Patty 
bad ® drawn her into the buttery-room, 
mln with a silver sixpence, 
and asked the result; which was siuple 
eneugh, for Dinah had sevun the cricket 
match nigh upon a year ago amd— 

“My pretty honey would tarry a tall 





dark inan,but vot till he had passed through | 


many dangers—even tothe danyer of death, 
frou which he injght not recover,” 

‘Tou fluttered to see the incoherence of 
this prophecy, Patty then breached ber 
more important question. 

Was there not some way Dinah could tell 
her that would make her lover invisinle, so 
as to save hii fromm all these dangers 7’ 

“Yes; but Dinah could pot let out the 
mecret to everybody. She was “poor and 
bad to live."’ 

In a few moments the little hoard of mon- 
ey froin Patty’s box upstairs was in the old 
gipsy woman's hand, in answer to which 
caine these directions : 


“On Saint Jobn's Eve, between eleven | 


o'clock and midnight, if vou would find in- 
visibility, take «a platter of wool, aud let 
there fal into it some seod of the king fern; 
which done in fasting and in silence, will 
ensure you to walk both dav and night in 
heat and cold, rain aud tire, without being 


“Hut where ain | to find the king fern?’ 

“Ask your inan, honey,’’ was the ouly 
answer vouchsafed ; and to avoid further 
questioning, Dinab slipped away, deal to ali 
entreaties and even Ww the enticements of 
the larder. 

On that saine day Patty found out where 
the king fern grew, under the sumser- 
house hill; and ’twas only the next day 
that Will, unwitting of che purpose, had 
provided ber with a speciimen of the fern it- 
self, a wooden platter, and a full deseription 
of where to gather more down in the damp 
shiaughes, 

Verily life seemed unbearable to Patty 
for the next few davs, overwrought as she 
was with fear tor her louver. 

All the superstition of the old southern 
Saxon blazed up in her, #0 that, though 
Dinah bad not alwolutely said the ferti-seed 
would render Will invisible to the poach- 
ers, #he bad come to the conclusion that if 
she could gather it herself, she could bover 
about him like a guardin angel and save 
him from hari. 

A doubt of the intallibility of Dinah’s 
specitic never entered into her mind, 

Even the coming home of the young 
Squire towards the middie of June was of 


the only dangerous spot, 

A woment more, she las passed the ar- 
bor, clawbered over the litle stone parapet, 
and without waiting tothink of its depth 
has jumped inty the moat surrounding the 
terrace, 

Here she pauses to lisen: but no sound, 
nor sign, save the biew of tie sheep and 
whinny of colts in the ywraw park, and the 
quick palpitati naof her own heart. 

Little did she suspect that within fifteen 
leet of her iy the arbor, crushu.g down his 
wonder and excitement, sat the young 
Squire, who to avoid parental objection was | 
enjoying his evening bavannua vader the j 
moonlight; and whe had balf recoguized in 
the black-cloaked figure flitting punt the ar- 
bor, Patty Holden, the yirl of all others be 
inom wisned to have a word with, 

Where could she be going? Tosee whom, — | 
were the questions that puzaded hw. To | 
800 foie Telation or sick friend, she would 
have openly asked jor jeave, or for an om 
Cort, 

No, This peinted to some clancestine — | 
ineetiog, the which he would take steps w i 
see, and by taxing Ler with it turn it te bis 
own pront, 

Aw Patty's footiall died away on the soft | 





turt, the young Squire slipped out of the ar- 
bor, and vaulting ove. the railing, dropped 
inte the shadow to follow her LOotste pe ao 
soon as ehe should be fairly hidden in the 
Line Avenue, 

The Lime Avenue! How sombre it | 
seemed to poor Patty, heedless of the scent 
of the last lew blossoms dying upon the 
night—ol the great moths that swooped and 
Nutered in andout. She sawonly a roof | 
Of foliage arching in a great Shadow, the 
grey and yrisly stems, and the glare of the 
neomtight outside, into which she longed 
bout dared mot, to stop. 

Any one from the Touse, or some of the 
nen coming howe, tnight see her there ; 


while ia the gloom sie was sate frown ald 


save the dread of a nameless ‘something’ 
slept cut and confronting her from be- 
bind every tree-trunk. 

The end of Line Avenue is reached, and 
the Wineltield road crossing ter peth at 
Figdet asyclom ylemis White ri tle tien liggit 

the cromming sentinelled by lour giant wile 
ver pines, from whose lordly tops a single 
Jackdaw begins to chatter as he sees her, 
and as the whole roost take up the ery she 
thirtnks twck in terror agaist the stem of 
thee bamt Jitiden. 

Mut it is too late to po back now. Woll's 
life-—ber own-—depends on the success of 
her venture. 

The long yrass moonlit ride, tringed with 
heather and marked with seattering firs, 
would soon vive place to the darkest forest, 
in which there would be inore sufety ; aud 
aller aimoment’s hurried praver, she sped 
wildly up the ride amid a chattering volley 
fret the jackdaws. 

The great silver tir—searred and scored 
frou crest to boll by lightning, the wonder 
Of ber childhood —is passed and wany an- 
other noble lanudinark of the chase, til she 
atop at laston the edge of the thicker ter- 
est under the shade of (he well-known De- 
formed Seoteh Fir, which, unable through 
sone youthiul mjury be rear «a lead as 
proudly as his brothers on either side, bas 


| perversely grown outwards and downwards 


Oli ithas formed «a bower fit for the Fir- 
Maiden bersell. 

AB sOOU AS Le excitement of tnovenent 
had passed, a deadly lear of turpending evil 
came over Patty; but the brave little spirit 
would net quail; and out again she crept 
inte the moonlight, ouly to shrink back 


| with acry, as throush the pines overhead, 


no import to ber, though be was more ar- ; 


deutly inclined than ever. 
Patty lived only tor her love, and ignored 


all else. 


Indeed, 80 pale and anxious she grew 


that every one noticed it ; but with set pur- 
xme Detore her, she looked not right nor 
ptt, except tomake such love to the old 


the key of the door leading on lo the ter- 


race, whence she could easily go round by | 


the bowling-green into the park, 
st. Joln’s Eve came at last! The morn- 


ing seemed unending, the alternoon ine | 
| Jeave her des slate. 


tolerable, and tea in the bousekeeper’s room 
oppressively weary. 

Ass luck 
inistress went to bed early that night. 

‘Phe lights in the lower suite of state- 
rouins were put out ata little past ten, and 
eleven o'clock found Patty creeping on tip- 


| toe down the staircase into the great ball, 


through whose latticed windows the moon 
streamed in on to many atrophy of Middle 
Age arimor—on sword aud lance, Puritan 
leather jerkin, pike and tmatchb-lock—and 
trophies of flood aid ftield—from the lam 
red-deer head that yraced the chase nigh 
three hundred years ayo, to the tnasKk of the 
jast wallant fox that bad died before the 
hounds in February. 

Nervously she unlocked the door and 
stepped out into the intense black suadow 
of the Great House. 

Beyond the terrace the home grass park 
was a blame of moonlight up Ww the Great 
Oak, beyond which the broken ridges of 
bracken and bramble, thorn and tmountain 


su, Were shadowed in with tigutv bite 

a pines 

r st y 

~ ha : A . ra 
r 4 > 
‘ Mra ] it 4 

jays had sipped their hoovlate with [acy 
Zouch, and yossiped while the inen were 
playing troco on lho bLowling-green oul 
mide, 


Acroms thin to the little arbor Patty steals 


with every undulating motion, here swept 
4 broken shoet of while, twenty leet square 
aud then silently faded tite tue distance, 

Poor child ' little did sho deem, as she 
cowered under the tie branches, that that 
gaine sheet which had seared iianvy a one 
before, and shoud wany aone alterwards, 
was ouly a herd of swaus wonding ther 
nightly way trom Doyenerstield to Bran 
hill great pond to the Lodden at Swallow. 
field. 

but t» Patty, as voothers, it wis a verit 
able moving apparition of the glist snd 
boyy of her childiood > and ioug it was ere 
she could muster courage tor another start, j 
She could but die; and whatil she did die 


| for Will's sake ? 


would have it, Patty’s voung | 
| would bencetorth walk iovisitle among the 


| poachers ! 


have tition Killed and 
Then, taney, if she was 
succemsiul! if ephe reached tho fern-seed, 
gathered itand yave it to bitin, so that he 


Hetler treat than 


for that tneaut Absolute s.fety, 

Yes! upon! Uli the pine-needles crisped 
under her tread, 

With an occasional start as a nightjar 
swoops intveoher path in pursuit of a tot, 
a rabbit scutties into the fern, ora Mock of 
siipe wails across from thie tour cowie te 
the gleaming reachos of tie river below, at 
Jength she eivergzes frou the forest on ws @ 
ching, on the turther end of whieh glints 
white the sumumer-lhous’, On either side 
the itil slopes duwn abruptly, coverea in 
with bracken. 

It is not however to the rivlit, where far 
below toe thoru-busiies rise ti the dell, but 
te tue left she looks wnxiously, where the 
gleaming stems of the silver birches wark 
tiie beneyy streams by which prows the king 
fern. 

“ise «mats lreur the doys atthe kee pers half 


A niie Away break sal into AIM W Orlin 
mgue as a lox sti es the st fess wit 
egueri is toark Whi rei 11s jor tisat 

. 4s wa wou | g 

~ * Kee] | ‘ ’ 
— r “ “! ulnyes } 4 ‘ 6 
noor-path, and dirappearing in over-ar 
ing fromin ol bracken is lost lo sight te the 
youug Myrire, w hie , ere snd thiore puz 


Ziewd with ber inaneuveres, alinost made up 
bois tasttidd bo betray liiiisell, 
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But, perhaps this dell may tell ite tee; 
and cautiously he too dives down int: the 
bracken, and is lost to sigit by 4 third per 
son—Gipay Will himself, gun on mleouider, 
who, unknown to either of the others, tas 
been keeping pace with then tireugt the 
firs to the lell—a inore puzzied spectator 
than even the vouny Squire. 

The young Squire be bad known atone ; 
but Patty was not so easily reeegnined, tor 
the reason for her being there, aud teiog 
followed, 

There must be something wrong 
this, And he too disappears under 
green blanketof fern, converging @) ae te 
meet the otber twoat the botthan of the 
dell. 

Not twenty vards apart do the two men 
reach it, and twenty varde alead of thew 
ou the tinkling moorstrean aide, hedged 


alwort 
the 


in with silver biret stenm, stands Patty 
Holden in the moonliy ot, stesking bate ber 
platter a giant froud ! Osmunda Ihe yalia 


that towers above lier lew ltl, while ler face 


{ 
shames the very ion in palenes ; and the 


two men see Ler whole form quivering wit) 
emotion. 

The voung Squire tirst recovere | tiie an 7 
Srowd, and jauntiiv stepped oot from the 
shadow witha “ilulio! litth: Patty 

The girl's wild shriek wm he steguywed fer. 
ward to put bis ari: ronnd ber, rerimed all 
the sluinbering devil ra Will's beart, and 
clubbing his gue les orang forward. 

The Squire saword wassout in a meron’, 


and, ere the Kunestock deseended, was 
through Wili's left arin; meverthe lems the 
blow fell fate on te the voy cece steoul- 
der, crushiltiy: tit ser less to the earth, 
a 7 * . + 

About two month atterwards, the door 
ofacell in Winchesver Cheol opened, aud a 
keeper maled ter tts trtiinate,* Hleitecre vou re 
in luck ! The Sqyu re Of Poriecoestet bot trether, 
and instead of procemdling acatnd vor, they 
have withdrawn al! chiurges: and lere’s 


Patty Holden brougit tue warraut for vour 
release."’ 

In another imoment Patty 
ir tai trcomersee, reed Gedling ton dispocnted men 
tences how the vouns Squire tad sand it 
was all his own fauit, and low te bad 
frankly forgiven; and bow the old Sguice, 
though he could not keep Wall on the place, 
had got hit a head-keepership in Hertlord- 
shire, and that be was to go there tune 
diately; and how she loved tine, aud that 
they are to yet married at ouee : that she'd 
tell bin how she pot his release ty-and 
by, and twenty otlier thins lof whieh | 
Will quite forgot tn tis te wildersent, 
And to the dav of tis 
membered rightly what pressed at W isseteens 
ter Giaol, except that tie yoot out, aod that 
Patty there and then extracted a promise 
froin tii that he should never refer to tiie 
subject of picking fteru-seed on St. Jolie | 
Eve. 


was nestiing 


hecatle tre tee Ver £e 


———— 


The Whirlpvol. 
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T is in a corner of the great Bay of Storms 

on the coast of France, tat) Hlaven of 

the Lost where almost every day the | 
Atlantic gives up some of those drowned in | 
ius depthis, 

Even when the great green waves roll in 
unburthened ty their ghastly freight, and | 
the passionate grey wulis are ecireling and 
acreaimiog Over no yrishier tind than soe 
stray weed or wreck, Liere is always 4 uri 
Benise ofexpectaticn, a haunthng Conmsetoius 
ness of that weird procession ofthe dead, 
drifting ever slowly, night and day, one by 
oue, bither. 

Of course itis the stranger only who is | 
thus affected. ‘To Ja&ques Bonuhbomrne and | 
his wite, and the dozen or 80 of youths and | 
lasses who founder about among the rocks 
and pools like so tiany yout semte, this 
peculiar harvest of (heir own peculiar mea is 
Very muchas olher harvests are te other 
Jacques Bombotuises and their treehorg ines 
elsewhere, But now the lives of these prc. 
ple have been broken Inte Dv «4 Dew @onner, 

“Charlies Stavert, Londres.’’ Tisat os thre 
description of the inysteriouststudent of 
eadavers,”’ duly entered by tinmiself ia the 
strangers book of tis tote, 

Nearer seventy tian sixty weuld be your 
first verdictas you neticed the white hair 
and bent figure and lean, trecostelionge bared, 

Then, as you looked aseeond the, a it 
tle nore closely, a strane, and, if you were 
atall! solt-hearcted, a somewhbat praniful feet. 
ing would come over you as Vou noticed 
that the face, though alinostas blanched as 
the hair, was quite siiecth and wnmw rink led | 
except for a drooping line on e:tuer side of 
the rarely opening mouth and one deep fur- 
row between the delicate black evebroas, 

Save when looking seaward for some ex- 
pected ‘arrival’ the eyes beneath then are 
very seldoin raised frou the ground. Once 
ayoung English couple on their wedding | 
trip bad landed for some reason from their 
yacht and stopped tio with a question. 

Then be had lifted his eves to the bright 





fair face of the bappy voung wife; and tha 
brightness of the siiling features bad died 
away asthe sulle fadedto a piteoum little 
quiver of the sweet, sensitive lips and 


presentiy, all Roylish as she was, tiie gir 
had suddenly hid) her tace Laight her 
busband's siioulder and burst into tears 
That was a fortrnigtit ag { 
Davenant®* were st 
Something t 
witb the yas 4 
Cherbourg for repairs 
Archie Davena ai sStiiyvywesten| a + 
land till ahe returned, and had { 
toa littie jealvusy over that keen interest 
in the white haired stranger on whiel: hits 
wife openly based her preference for re- | 


= a 
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the truth about it, for one of Carrie's great 


soaining where they where, But Arete 


Davena«ant wasa woud fellow, ane quite sut- 
feently 1 lewe to be tore than commonly 
lenderty arted, 

So) Care's feelings for “that poor Mr. 
Stivert’ swoon extended itself to bis own 
trenst, and presently he became as inter- 
exted in the aa leyed ‘student of catjavers 
is Dec iess fbeoorndeccnnncere® Petenime Pt, 

Hitherto, however, the acqu, ntares bead 
made Lut little progress, Mr, otavert was 
perlite bert crapper achatle, 


One appea', and one only, would maet at | 


ANY tebeterereh Waitin porerenget mrecd contarlinngg re- 
apeose, Tt was just flour words “ hes 
peered, to trutter bow low, te tise bevarse 
volee ot Jacques Bontomie, 

“Here is another, sir.’ 

Jean instent «4 flasn ot eager anticipation 
would pass over lus features, to be jimtant- 
ly succeeded by asharp Spustn of pain. 

And then, with set teeth and a deep fur- 
row between the brows, ore deeply lined 
tian ever, he would stride away to tue 
water's edge, and stand there, waiting, 
waiting, Ull the ‘new arrival’’ lay at ois 
leet. 

A look, a sigh, a shake of the head, and 
then bis steps would be retraced again— not 
with the swift, firin stride of a lithe while 
before, but slowly, alisost totteringly, with 
bent head and wavering, purposeless foot 
that stumbled at every little stone in tue 
path. 

Aod as he passed the rough fishermen 
would stand aside, lifting their hats in en- 


noticed courtesy, and the women would 


cross themselves and inurinur a prayer, 


And now five days had vone ‘ov without 
ebad with the sixth eane 
Stavert had grown 


aSityhe “arcival,’ 
back the English vaebt 
Very mistuntiv miaking tists way 
to the highest point within reach and gaz 
Inyo oul through bis lass upon the blue ex- 
panse of ocean, now simooth as a lake and 
littering oilily in the Auyust sun. 

All through dinner his eyes bad from 
tine to tine been fixed upon Carrie Dave- 
nant with that strange, pitiful gaze whitel 
had pone so straight to the young bride's 
heart at their tiest meeting. 

Onouee, when, in the course of conversation, 
Arebie bad ientioned Rio de Janeiro as 
tue probable ultimate destination of the 
vacht, Stavert had uttered a sharp exclamna 
tion as of sudden pain, and had let fall the 
glass he was in the act of raising to bis lips. 

Dinner passed and evening came; and 
the voung couple, who were to resume their 
voyave in the morning, strolleu down for 
the last time to the shore tor «a breath of 
fresh eVvenlog air. 

Their talk turned naturally upon the 
mysterious Koyglishtoan ; and as they talked 
a slow footlall approached unnoticed on the 
solt sand, ana the Knglishtnan bitmself 
Btiwmd beside them, 

“Pray pardon ine. 
startle.” 

The words were simple and common- 
place enough, but there was asecarcely re- 
pressed excitement about the lone which at 
ones attracted attention, 

Archie Davenant replied in soine words of 
course, 

Carrie held out her hand silently, making 
roomurftor the newoomer on the broad rock 
on which she and her busband were placed. 

He took the proffered seat with a slent 
bow, then remained for some tininutes with 
out speaking, bis features working as with 
strony emotion and white to the very lips, 
Then, suddenly rising, be laid his hand on 
Arehie Davenant’sari and led him aside 
sone ballt-dozen paces, out of earsbot of his 
startled bride. 

“You are going to—to 

“To Rio? Yea. We hope so, 


s lee . 
restless, ¢ 


I did not mean to 





ultimate- 

“To take—ber ?” 

“My wie? Yes, certainty, if I go.” 

*You must not go. No. Forgive ine ; I 

don't inean to be rude, and T ain not mad-- 

not mad—though tiny head burns stil 
I] seem to lose count of time.’ He 


ly 


ne, 
and 


| paused a moment looking out seaward with 


a troubled, wistful, half-puzzled ex pression. 
Then he pressed his band on his eves a ino- 
and went on. “Forgive me once 
more, Ifimvinanner be strange, pardon it. 
I bave been—ill, you know. And—weil, I 
ain going tospeak of thatof which I bave 
never had the courage to speak. Will you 
listen 7’ 

‘Listen, iny dear sir! 
Bui it it’s paintul os 

Stavert checked him with a quick, balf- 
ipatient yesture, and went on ad 

“You are connected with—the shipping 
trade, 1 think ?" 

“Not personally. 
engaged init, and—-- 

“Did you chance to bear of the loss of the 
—the ‘Titan’ ?”’ 

“The ‘Titan’! She wasoneof Carrie's 
toele’s ships—Boscawen Brothers. Went 
down inthe North Atlaatic only the otber 
dav ina collision.’ 

Stavert shook bis head. 

“No, not ina collision.” 

“Well, nothing is known absolutely for 
certain vel course; but one of her headboards 
was picked up with ber name on it among 
a lot of other wreck ; and within half a tiie 
o 80 an old tnan was found tnsensible, 
floating on a topgailaut vard which certain- 


tose, 


Of course I will. 








My wife’s family are 


” 


iv didn’t belong tothe *Titan,’ because 1¢ 
was painted black, and all Boscawen’s 
ships use white paint aloft. Sothere was 
twool them any way.”’ 
| hem ? "A ' yes there “ere 
1 t vy Y ir ara pu 
iA 
it sused >; bul the other made no reply 
Hie was claspiog both hands over his eyes, 
aS thouuwh to sbut out some terrible vision ; 
an‘) tis lips were pressed toyether into one 
wrev line Archie resuimed— 


uncles was lostin her.” 
Stavert looked up ior amoment as though 
recailing some distressing memory, and 


answered slowly— rm 
“Yes, of course—Mr. Wilson Boscawen. 


“Exactly. In tact, itis partly about bis 


affairs—liut, pardon ine, now——"’ 
“How did I know this?” replied the 


other ax Archie paused «» moment, @ little | 
[over the buwsand another into the tore- 


puzzied and doubttul, “Did you not nay 
just now there was tan old man’ saved 7’ 

“Yes—trow the other ship.” 

“No, no,notirom tue othbership. Ab! my 
Goad tnotneone trom her! noone from 
her!’ Andthe speaker bent his head upon 
bis bands while his whole frame shook with 


| eraetion. 


Davenant waited a few moments, then 
strinie bastily back to lis wife's side. 

“Carrie,” be began abruptly, “I don’t 
know whatto make of this, You remem- 


| ber the “fitan'’ and the old tellow who was 


picked up and bad brain fever, and jast as 
he was getting well and they were going to 
question him bolted. Look here, little 
voman, 1 don'tlike ita bit Itseems to 
ime there's been foul play somewhere ua 

“Oh, bush! hush!” 

But Stavert wasalready at their side, and 
now apoke, calmly enough, but with an ef- 





fort at selt control, 
“No, Mr. Davenant, there was no foul 
play. I am the rescued passenger—God 


beip me!—frointhe ‘Titan.’ Notan old 


| an, as you see : twenty-five next birthday 


| It was 


Twenty-five. Yes, I got away from therm, 
weak, perhaps, not to be able to 
talk of it; but I could not then; and there 
was no good to be done. Ab, no! Now 
the hearing tay perhaps deter you and 
vour—and madame--lrou encountering a 
similiar danger. Listen: 

“| was engaged lo be married. My—she 
—was living at Rio. I need not go into de- 


| tails which bave no direct bearing o@ ny 





story. Kut it seemed impossible at the to- 
ment that I s..could be able to spare time tor 
the voyage lo South America to fetch her, 
and it was arranged that she should come 
Lome to soine triends in Enygland.’’ She 
was to comein the ‘Fire King’ a large screw 
steamer Sailing on the first of the following 
meonth. 

“1 was in the wildsof Cornwall, spending 
sone time with an invalid uncle who bad 
always been very kind to me. He had 
already one stroke of paralysis, and was in 
aliost daily expectation of another, which, 
a8 the doctors plainly said, would certainly 
be fatal ; so. when, on the day weck before 
the ‘Fire King’ was to sail, the death of a 
distant reladon, whose heir I was, suddenly 
made me my own taster, [ could not pos 
sibly leave him until imy promised ten 
days’ visit was ended, and iny cousiu bad 
returned to take ny place. 

“Sol wrote to afriend in town asking him 
to call on ny solicitors and do all that was 
needful, and especially lo secure a passage 
for me in the first ship for Rio. 

“At the saine time I wrote a telegram an- 
nouncing tiny change of plan, and pinned a 
cheque Wo it ready to take it over inveself, 
with the letter, to the postoflice five miles 
off. 

“Pad hardiy finished it when I was suimn- 
moned hastily to my uncle’s vedside. The 
end bad come; but it was evening before 
all was over, and I of course could not leave 
hit. 

“But it was of no consequenve, Jack 
Daly. I knew, would send the velegram 
from town, 801 got the old housekeeper to 
put it inte the letter which I bad left open 
in my writing-case and send it off by the 
gardener’s lad. 

‘The next evening brought me atelegram 
trom Jack Daly to the eflect that all I wan- 
ted had been done, and ny passage taken ; 


overin the regular track of all outward 
and innumerable bomeward bound veuseln, 
and in some thousands of lathous of water, 
It wasef course possible that we had come 


i ipte collision with sume floating wreek, 


“But nv crash had been beard save that of 
our own breaking Spars, and there was no 


| sign of apy wreck or wreckage save our 


| own. 


“His first order had been to send a hand 


peak. But the word had scarcely been 
passed when the mate of tle watch cane 


| alt, accompanied by a tall, handsome young 





fore piman, bmw tann features’ many 
shales less red then usual and hissnirt and 
trousers dripping with sea water. 

“He bad been on the dolphin-striker at the 
time of the occurrence, putting a new ser- 
vice on the stay, and had been fairly s..aken 
from bis fotheld by the shock, only escap- 
ing by means of some of the studding-sail 
wear as it dragged in the water along- 
side. 

“His report made it quite clear that the 
ship had not struck on anything, while the 
sharp black stem, showing clearly through 
the transperent water without dent or 
seratch, fully confirmed his statement. 


Only one possible explanation remained, 


| There most bave been 


i 
} 
| 





| cabin deck. 


a shock of earth- 
quake, and a sharp one.” 

The speaker paused again. 

The evening bad closed in now,and a film 
of cloud shut in the stars and rendered it 
quite dark. 

but the two listeners could hear the otb- 
er's heavy breathing, scarcely to be distinu- 
guished from a sob; and almost, Carrie 
Davenant fancied, the labored beating of 
bis heart. 

“T went below again,” he continued after 
awhile, “to write inv letters. There lay the 
writing-case just where I had dropped it, 
the contents seattered broadcast over the 
I stooped to guther them up. 
The first on which I laid ny hand was—imy 
telegram t» Rio, with the cheque still fast- 
ened to it!’ 

“Oh, Mr. Stavert,’’broke in Carrie Daven- 
ant with alittle cry, “and she would not 
know, apd you would cross upon the 
road !"’ 

*No,”’ came back the answer in a_ voice 
which had sunk to little more than a hoarse 


| Whisper: “no, she did not know; sbe did 


andon that day fortnight I was on bourd 


the “fiuian,’ bound for Riv.’ ’ 


The speaker's voice broke. He turned 
abruptly away and strode off into the gath- 
ering dusk. 

In a few moments he returned and re- 
sumed bis story. 

“Everything went well at first. We 
made a good run down Channel and across 
the Bay, and were expecting within the 
next day or to pick up toe north-east Trade, 
when the wind fell light and finally leit 
us. 

“Orders were given to get up steain; but 
just as they were going to lower the prop- 
eller astrong breeze sprang up again from 
the northward, and the fires were ordered 
to be banked and all sail made, I stayed 
on deck for some tine, watching the cloud 
of studding-sails spread gradually alow and 
alot, on both sides of the ship, and then 
went below to write letters.”’ 

“T had just got out iny writing case when 
there caise a sudden shock, which would 
have flung ine to the deck had I not saved 
iyself just in time by clinging to the sleep- 
ing berth with both bands. For a mo- 
ment tie ship seemed brought to an abso 
lute standstill, as though she had run bod- 
lv asieore; the next she began to gather 
way again, but with a vory different move- 
ment f-ou the free, bounuing motion of a 
few tinutes before, 

“J rushed on deck, as did everv one else 
who was below, and there we soon Saw the 
reason of the change. The sudden stop had 
been too tmuch under the press of canvas 
we were Carrvilip. 


“The studding-sail boos, fore and aft, 
had snapped like so tnany carrots, and the 
peait peallant-iast tiself iad gone Spring. 

uw 4 { se 11 tery bast Sit went, 
live whe e aes of fivir y Kites WAS 

water. and f qourse acted as Tages, 
ai further check gythes ips wav, 
For some ininutes all was Contusjon,”’ 


The cajtain binselt, though perfectly cool 
and oullected, was evidently puzzled, We 
were hundreds of miles from any danger 


not know.”’ 

“Oh! goon. Please—please—go on.”’ 

“I went on deck again,too much annoyed 
to think of letters home justthen ; and as 
I reached the top of the companion there 
caine another sbock, if anything sharper 
than the first. No damage, however, «as 
done this time, the ship being under short 
canvas, but she rolled and luc-hed heavily. 
The passengers were geiting scared. 

“Even the captain seemed a little startled 
and went below to consult bis baro.ne- 
ters. 

“There was nosign from them, and he 
returned, shaking lis head and laughing. 
The next moment he was serious again, 
snatching up bis glass with an exclamation 
which was very like an oatb. 

“All eyes were drawn to the object at 
which he was looking—a large steamer, 
three or four points on our starboard bow, 
which forthe last hour or more had been 
heading straight tor us, but which had sud- 
denly starboarded her belm and was now 
standing away to the westward, loosing sail 
= asshe swung round befure the 
wind. 

“Just then the chief officer caine up to 
report that steain was up and the propeller 
con nected. 

“For a moment the captain made no re- 
ply ; he was still looking intently through 
his glass—neot now at the steamer, but at a 
point in the offiag right astern of her as she 
now lay, and very nearly dead ahead of 


| us. 


“We were particulurly anxious to koow | laid down ou the charts, and were, mure- 


| at Speed. 


“I followed with my eves the direction of 
bis glass, and recognized a curious, mirage- 
like eflect—a sort of dint in the sharp circle 
of the Lorizon, like a chip out of the edge 
of a plate. 

“I bad hardly had time to notice this 
when the captain dropped his glass and 
turned sharp!y to the mate with the ques 
tion— 

**Isthe wreck clear ?’ 

“*Pretty well, sir,” said the mate; ‘noth- 
Ing over the side that can foul the screw.’ 

* ‘Then teil Mr. Arinstrong to go ahead 


full speed: and send all bands aloft; 
shorten sail. Don’t st..p to iurl or clew up, 
sir. Cut everything adrift, fore and aft.’ 


* And before the mate had time for a 

word be had sprung ait, twitched the wheel 
out of the quartermaster’s hands, and put 
the helm bard over, The ship came slowly 
upto the wind, more quickly as the re- 
naining canvas fell ander the blows ot fifty 
sharp knives, and screw began to revolve 
Inavery short time we were 
beading right back to the nortliward under 
bare poles, 
_ * *In the meantime the mirage-like dint 
In the herizon had widened and was wide- 
ing rapidiy. It bad a!ready spread beyond 
the steamer of which I spoke just now, and 
which 1 spoke just now, and which, thougn 
SUil heading under full steam at right 
angles to our course, seemed yet to have 
dritted bodily some miles nearer to us, and 
had a look of being what sailors call “down 
by the stern.’ 

‘I looked from her again to that omin- 
ous depression in the horizon. It was 
spreading still, had reached t) ourselves; 
1 as it did sothe leaping motion of the 
ceased, giving place to a simvoth 
Droad “swirl” right acroas our track. 

“*There was no questioning now: no 
need to whisper or t» point. The white 
laces that clustered thickiv about the taff- 
rail, gazing in speechless Lorror down that 
Stewlily narrowing and deepening valley, 
were gazing straight into the jaws of death. 
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and astonishment asshe looked wonder- 
ingly up with the startled exclamation— 

“ ’orse 7 

Her busband put bis arm round her and 
drew her closer to him, while Stavert con- 
tinued, though with evident eflort— 

“We were losing ground ; that was clear. 
The ‘Titan’ was not a full-powered steamer, 


only a sailing ship with an auxiliary screw; | 


not capable of doing more than five or six 
knots an hour at ber best, and now deeply 
laden. Presently the engineer forced his 
way alt through the the crowd of frightened 
passengers and inade some su to 
the captain «f which I only caught the word 
‘safety valve.’ 

‘*Tbhe captain shook bis head, but the engi- 
neer u his request, jerking his head, 
emphatically in the direction of the whirl- 
pool, and saying energetically, “That sort 
of thing cant go on for ever, you know, 
skipper. Must let up some time. One ex- 
tra minute might do us, you know, skipper. 
Must let up some time. 

“One extra minute might do us, 
know, if we could only get it.” “Well, 
well, Armstrong,” ‘vas the answer, ‘ “have 
it vour own way.”’ 


*«T¢ can’t do much harm anyhow.’” And | 


before be had finished s ing the engi- 
neer was gone; and in a few more minutes 
the roar of the escaping steain ceased, and 
the laboring gcrew revolved tore rapidly. 

“The sbip bered way, and for the mo- 
minent a thrill of hope shot through the 
breasts o! that pale, horror-stricken throng. 
The captain had laid aside his glassand was 
standing intently observing the horizon 
through his sextant.’ 

“Very few indeed among that surging, 
frightened crowd could have even guessed 
the meaning of his employment ; butall in- 
stinctively watcbed bim with a dim con- 
sciousness that he was somehow reading 
their fate.”’ 

“Presently he laid the instrument quietly 
down and once :nore shook his bead.”” 

“Aas he did so the cries and wailings, 
which for a few moments had been stilled, 
broke out afresb.”’ 

“But at this momentthe mate in bis turn 
forced his way to the captain’s side, and, 
touching his arm, drew his attention to the 
other steamer.”’ 

“We Lad none of us even thought of her 
for a long time, and to our surprise she was 
now alinost close abroad of us.”’ 

*‘Need less to say that she, like ourselves, 
was straining a! nerve. The smoke 
was pouring out of her two great red fun- 
nels, the steam roaring froin her escape 
pipes, and she was tearing through the 
sinouth swirling water at the rate of three 
feet to our one.” 

*“She’ll scrape clear, sir, by Heaven!” 
cried the mate, balf-grudging, balf-sympa- 
thetic.” 

“The captain nodded; and for a few 
moments our people almost forgot their 
own danger as they watched the progress 
of their unknown companion in peril. 

“She was well abreast of us now, and be- 
ing no longer on an inner circle of the 
whirlpool had ceased to drift towards us, 
when suddenly there was acry and a con- 
fusion on board of her, and the lashing 
screw under her counter ceased to revoive. 
There was acry of horror frein both ships 
as the stranger lost her headway and then 

to drop siowly but steadily back 
towards the vortex.’’§ 

“As sbe didso her head swung off from us 
fora moment, and 1 saw the name upon 
ber stern—‘ Fire King!” 

Once more the speaker paused. Carrie 
was sobbing unrestrainedly, and Archie 
Davenant had an unoorrfortable seusation 
in bis throat, which made him for the mo- 
ment unwilling to speak. 

The clouds had closed again over the 
incon. The long ground swell of the ever- 
restless Atlantic rolled up the bay, and 
broke at intervals with a dull, inysterious 
booming upon the beach; and every now 
and then came through the still, sultry air 
the far off scream of the sleepless gulis. 

The silerce lasted so long that Archie 
Davenant at length left his wife’s side and 
crossed. to where the tall figure of Stavert 
could be dimly traced, leaning against a 
tall, weed-draped rock, his left band 
pressed bard upon his heart. 

“TI ain afraid you are ill ?" 

“No, no; only——”’ 

He oy and seemed to struggle for 
breath, then with astrong effort mastered 
his voice and went on, but slowly and 
gaspingly— 

‘There is not much more to tell you. In- 
deed, I know but little nore, 
bow we whirled on in a borrible circie,that 
grew each moment narrower and swifter. 


*] remember bow the wal! of smooth , 


clear water rose and roe tili the light shone 
on us through it as through ice. I remer- 
ber how the sun went down, crimsoning 
the clear pale-blue ice-wall into living, 
swirling blood, and how, as we were sncked 
slowly down—down—the ever-steepening 
side, we sawthe whirling abyss upening 
right under us, and heard the dull, distant 
roar rolling up from the riven sea-bed miles 
Lelow. 

“But all that 
memory since. 1 saw nothing then but the 
great black hull ofthe disabled “Fire 
King” as it drifted swiltly tothe doomn we 
were still laboring to escape. Presently 


ber engines began t> work again, but 
siow)y—ah! Heaven! how slowly! She 
could do but little tnere now than just boid 
her own with the “Titan.' 

“And so ve irifted 2 | { ' APoring 
lespairiny praying ravilg a | = 

us, our | nytlish sivness a avent away 
In the extremity of peril; some stricken 
voiceless with horror, kneeling, Ciltiggina t 
each other, praying only with dumb han is 


and eyes; some uttering wild curses in- 
stead of prayers. 


I remember | 


has come back upon my | 


“I saw it all, and heard it all; but I 
neither cursed nor prayed. I had but one 
thought—Her !—not our love, not our peril 
—not even her peril—simply Her! 

“And then I saw her. 

“Again the twoships were rapidly ap- 


| Proacning each other; and the end tor both 


was oe as rapidly. 
“Already,we hung over the*yawning, bel- 
| lowing gulf as on the side of a steep hill. 


| The Chasin now was not a inile in width. 
“The upper portion of it towered high 
over our masiheais, Each moment the 
whirling aneed grew visibly swilter, and 
the glassy declivity sensibly steeper, and 
| the thunderous roar caine up more loudly 
from the ocean bed. 

“Then the troon roes, gleaming through 
the towering wall of water, and fait in the 
cold, ghastly glare—I saw ber—a pure 
white figure, kneeling silently with white, 
uplitted bands. 

“Tnen sudden! a thought flashed 
=, me; and I prayed—ah! how I 

ved ! 

“We were nearing each other every mo- 
ment. A very little while and the ‘Fire 
ae would pass right under us—close— 
| Striking us probably as she pwssed. Ob ! 
how ft ved that it might be so—that I 
| might ut reach the deck and fold my 

darling tomy arms, and go—what matter 
where ?—together. 

“And it seemed as though Heaven heard 
my prayer. Nearer and nearer drifted the 
‘Fire King.’ Another minute and ber 
bows must foul our quarter. I had marked 
the exact spot for my spring, and thrown 
off shoes and coat in readiness—still pray- 
ing—praying with my whole seul. 

“Ah! Heaven! too late! Even as I 
watched her—gathering footing tor my 
spring and praying—praying—even in that 
moment the ship lost her hold upon the 
steeping watery bank and shot—down— 
down ! 

“Ab, Nell !—Nell !—Neli !”” 

The hoarse, trembling voice rose to a 
wild cry, then sank and ceased. And 
through the g.oom came echoing wildiy 
back the scream of the hungry sea-gulls, 
close at hand. 

A step caine softly over the soft sand,and 
the hoarse whisper of the old fisherman 
gave words to the wild sea-birds’ cry. 

“Here is another, sir.”’ 

But for once there is no answer ; and the 
boarse whisper comes again, yet more 
hoarsel y. 

‘*This time, sir, it is a wornan !” 

Then there isacry; butit is from the 
lips of Jacques Bonhomune ; and the old 
fisberman his arm round the tall 
dark figure, drooping motionless against the 
rock, and lifis the weary head to his sboul- 
der. 

“At last!” he murmers, uncovering 
solemniy bisown grizzled locks, “he bas 
found her st last !"’ 








In A Dream. 


BY B. PEYTON WARD. 








T an early age I lost my father, and as 
he left us with but little of this world’s 
goods, itsoon became necessary that I 

should find some em ployinent. 

I did odd jobs untii [ was fifteen, when 
a Mr. Evered, a linendraper, was induced 
to engage ime as a salesman, through my 
sister Lucy's influence. 

Mr. Evered bad a daughter, Julia, just 
about my own age, who was very intimate 
with Lucy, and it was by ber intercessions 
with ber father that Lucy gained her point. 

1 was duly instailed in my place, and I 
was soon happy and contented, for my em- 
ployer was kind, and an intimacy sprang 
up between myself and Julia, which afford- 
ol on purer blias than I had ever before 
experienced. 

Thus matters don for a year; and 
at the end of that time my health was re- 
stored, and I bad so far gained upon the 
confidence of Mr. Evered. that he now 
trusted me with some of ais most particular 
business. 

Only one thing troubled me. I was not 
recsiving such wages as I fancied iny ser- 
vices entitied une to ; in fact, I was in debt. 
I had purchased a suit of clothes of a tailor 
iu the neighborhood, and was owing for 
them. 

The tailor wanted his money, and I had 
promised bim be should have it at a certain 
could not pay him. He threatened, and | 
promised anew. 

/ Oh, bow many times I wished tbat I had 
| never bought those clothes! 

I could have got along without themn,and 
I resolved that never again would ! buy 
| anything which I could not pay for on the 





spot ‘ 

But that did nut help this case. 

One evening I sat alone in the shop. 
the otber clarks and shopmen had le!t, 
It was Saturday “75° and the day 

had been 2 busy one. We had sold a great 
quantity of goods, and the mwoney-drawer 
was filled. 

Slowly the demon arose before me, and 

an to advise ine. He pointed tothe wll 
aud whispered,‘*There are the means ofpay- 
ing vourdebt!"" I knew that Mr. Evered 
pad no knowledge of the amount of money 
therefor he knew not how tnuch I had soic. 


All 





l Lad promised the tailor that he shou j 
have the money that very night, and I bad 

t ite get Mr. Evered to advance 

ecesSary su 
i RI S 

ei invy mothe r, end that at 4 

Foralong while Isat and looked apeor 
bat«drawer, and all the while the tempter 


was persuading me. I knew that young 


| clerks often did such things, and that some- 








the bed. 
| grace !"’ 
time ; but that time came and passed, and I | 
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times necessity compelled them to it—at then my employer eatdown by my side. 


least, so I then thought. 

How could I meet my creditor again 
without the money ? 
length I resolved that I would not. I 
arose and went to the drawer, I openeu 
it, and counted out five pieces, I torust 
the gold into me pocket, and then hastened 
back to my seat, and ere long afterwards 
iny employer entered. 

“Well, Charivs,”’ be said, “we'll shut up 
now.”’ 

I arose, and went out and put up the 
shuttera, and when I caine back I teund 
Mr. Evered engaged in counting the mon- 
ey. As _ I approached him, he eyed me 
with asharp, searching look, and I tre n- 
bled like an aspen. 

“What ails vou ?” he aske:d, 

“Nothing sir,"’ I answered, 
compose myself. 

“But there nust be something the mat- 
ter,” he resumed, ‘for you look as pale as 
a ghest.”’ 

“I am tired,"’ I said. 

“Well, well, you have worked hard to- 
day, and you may go. I'll attend w the 
rest.’”’ 


trying to 


That forenoon I went with my sister t 
church ; and as I entered 1 met the gaze of 
Mr. Evered. 


I could not, and at! 





Hs watched me sharply, and I saw marks 
of pain ae his face. Alter the service 
wasover, I saw him inc onaversation with 
the tailor, I noticed how earnestly they 
spoke, aud once I saw the tailur point bis 
tinger towards me. 

I felt sure, then, that all was discovered. 

“For mercy's sakv, Charles, what is the 
matter?” cried Lucy, as she caught my 
hand, 

*“He’s faint -be’s faint!" 1 
tremulous voice say. 

And on turning, } saw Julia Evered. She 
was frightened ; and at that moment came 
the conviction that she loved me. 

But that other thought came with it ; and 
then 1 knew that ere long’she would de- 
spise we! 

Sick and faint, 1] hurried away ; and to 
all the anxious inquiries of Lucy, I only re- 
phed that I was not well. 

Ob, how miserable I folt, for I knew 
that my employer had  Jetected the theft. 
His gaze at ine in church was proof enough 
but his conversation with the tailor made it 
doubly sure. 

That afternoon I dared not go to church, 
and my motner vexed and worried hersell 
on my account. Ifshe would only have 
lett ine alone, I might have been less imis- 
erable ; but she clung close to me, and I 
had to lie to her—the first falsehood I ever | 
spoke to that noble woman. 

Another night of restless 2 ,and thea 
I caime to the severest rtofall. I must 
meet my employer! It was latewhen I | 
descended to the parlor; and I found my 
mother as pale and deathly as death itself. 
For the moment I forgot my own pain, and 
hasténed toher sid). She gazed up into 
iny face with such a luok as I hope I may 
never see again.” 

“Don’t ask me any questions, Charles,” 
she said, “but go atoncet:s the shop. Mr. 
Evered wants you im:nediately.”’ 

I couid not ask anv questions—I could 
not speak. Without waiting tosee Lucy— 
I started from the house, 

People whoin I met gazed at me sharply 
and I once heard the word thief pronounced! 
Oh, Mr. Evered had told the story of my 
crime! How could he? No, no; ’twas the 
tailor who had told it, for my employer | 
would never have done it. 

Yet it was known. I stopped, and sud- 
denly the thought of Might occurred to me 
Why had 1 not thought of it before? Why 
should I stay longer where shane, and 
shame only, could be mine? [I turned to 
flee, and just then my sister caine rushing 
after me, with her hair floating wildly in 
the morning air, and her face as pale as 
death. 

“Ob, Chariles,"’ she exclaimed, ‘coine 
with me at once! Come, comme ! our mother 
is dying !"’ 

My sister seized ine by the band, and by 
main force dragged meaway. I reached 
my home, I know not how, for my reason 
hart almost left me. 

Inte the litle bedroom Lucy dragged ine 
and there lay mother, stark and cold. 

“Ob, Charles, you have billed her!” 
sobbed my sister, asshe threw Lersell upon 
“She could not stand your dis 


| 


heard a low 











Oue moment I gazed upon tlat cold pale 
form, and then, a wild, unearthly cry | 
broke from ty lips. 

I plunged madly forward upon the bed. 

“Charles ! Charles !"’ 

felta heavy band upon 
my name baa 


I started up. I 
my shoulder, and again 
spoken. 

It was Mr. Evered who apoke. 

I was still sitting upon a stool behird the 
counter, but my head had fallen forward 
upon a pile of goods that lay heaped up 
before me. 

Instinetively I cast my eyes upon the 
mnoney-drawer, and slowly tne truth 
worked its way to ny tnind. 

A cold,clammy sweat wasupon iny brow, 
a pain in my limbs, aud I trembled like an 
aspen. 


“What ails you, Clarles?’’ Mr. Evered 
kindly asked, 
“Heavens !--such a dreain!"’I[ involun 
tarily gasped. 
Well, well fit’s nothing worse than 
4 I 4 via B VA 4 
a ‘ 5 4 
Ry 
a As } 
ey wer, t ig any times ere | 
tid tullv realize the fact that l was sale. 
Phe tevnpter had come ; but au angel had 


inet and beaten him away. 
The duors an ~ shutters were closed, and i 


| that he has never yet called one drop of sor. 


| in the kitehen, because it wold betacoounted 


some 
| aword imanutacture in early times. The 
Damascus blades and the Ti ledo tvlades 


ticity ; and the swords lave been tnade go 
been amto cutasilk stawlin two while 
| re@ting lightly on the erge. Soch, at least, 
have been the reported w d+ rs: but the 
Easterns inay prohably in this, asin many 
other thaliiera, + t shi their st Sa litti¢ 
le ° -_ 
5 ss a e tea ¢ 
= ~* ~ 4 ~“ 

« st fa “ “ta . 

“ ’ “vA owed 
bey mw eons rapid waltz ea, so sud- 
deniv that the ou ai) wok ke wild der- 


il 








“Well, Charlies,” he commenced, “my 
daughter Jalia hasbeen telling me this 
afternoon that you whelly sup port your 
mother,”’ 

* Yea, sir,’ I trembingly answered. “My 
rister thus far bas only been able to sup- 
port herself, and the rest all falie on me.” 

“But how de you get on? Surely your 
salary is not sufflerent ?™ 

“It has been suffierent, wr, to find os is 
fuxt avd tuel. PFor—for clothing—I have 





“Ruan in debt, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; but I will never do it again. 1 
will go ragyget if need be, but I will not 
run in debt.” 

“Right—right, my bey! But we will 
put matters all @yuare atonce. I have been 
thinking for sane ine of increasing your 
salary, and I will dome now—not only an, 
but I must pay up all arrears past the date 
when I first thought of it, and that was 
three mouths age. Let's see, 

He turned to the desk as he spoke, aud 
made a few figures on a piece of paper, and 
heli it to me, 

“Will that square you up?” 

“Oh, yea, sir, and more too!’ 

“Then you shall have that ; and now you 
know at what rate your salary is increased.’ 

He mid something more about making 
ine bis head clerk ; but I did nut fally un- 
derstand him. T reesived the money, paid 
the tailor, and when I had reached m 
home I had become calm and happy. 4 
toid my mother and Lucy of my goud for- 
tune, and they west for joy. 

Yot I could not help shuddering tearfally 
whenever I theaght of that terrible vision 
which came upon me while the tempter 
Was with tne, 

But—1 t me say it again—"twasan angel's 
vinit. 

Years have passed away since that time, 
Mr. Evered is an old man—my children 
are his grandchildren; and the estal! ish- 
nent that was once his is now hall imine. 

He bas retiiet, and the other ball of the 
extensive business belonys to my sister 
Lucy's husband. My weather still lives, 
and, thank heaven, can yet bless her son 


row to ber life-cup. 
- —<_> - > -— 
Tuk FasntoxnariKe Lapy.—She is one 
Whe tas been brought op in tive halite, prac. 
tices, and pursuits of that portion of society 
whose alu and end is to please and be 
p' eased, 
The first eloment of fashionable life is to 
abstain tron: all aseful Labor. 
A tashionabie lady will not do anything 


labor; but she will spend twice that 
amountoltfectual laber in the arrangements 
ot her drawing room of boudoir. To be 
seen fora few hours in the occupation of 
mending steckingea weuld bean unspenk- 
able disgrace, while to be engaged tor weeks 
in curious netting, working lace or enibroi-. 
derv, is a matter of proud satistaction, and 
certainly a Oemmendable object cl atn- 
bition. 
Te paint or whitewash her house would 
be a degradation newer to be recovered 
frome: but the painting of Mowers, persona, 
or trait, isan art sought ater with all the 
energy of a search tor gold. 
She cannet walk a sivort dixtance to visit 

a suffering neitbor, tor it is tuo yreat a 
tax oon her strenmeth, but she can spend 
hours in Promenewting trom ne stronger 
teRive than a desire to show off her expen- 
sive clothes, Her nerves are altogether loo 
senmitive to allow her te watch for a single 
night beside a sick friend, but she can spend 
night afer night ata party or dance. 
She looks with diedain upon those of her 
own sex whe do aught for therrsupportand 
would shrink with berror from the idea of 
exerting her lngenuitvy te assist ber father 
in prowiding for Sis family, but does not 
hesitate to rob his purse te yratily her ex- 
travagant wishes. A fine appearance and 
KOrgecus apparel are a sure passport to her 
favor, while she would not associate with 
one who was awkward in appearance or 
coarsely dressed, forgetting that a rich and 
fashionable dress imav clothe a villian, 
while a peeriv clad man may be one of 
Nature's noblemen, Fashionable society is 
nade upef wealth, pretention and display. 
A ladyof tashtion must attend the opera, 
Visit the Seasiie, wearexpens ve siawis and 
diamonds, keep a carriage, and wake in all 
things an elegant ap pearance. 
Thus life is spentin the valu punmsuit of 
pleasure and adornment of the bode, while 
the sul, dwafted Ly thos © netant devotion 
to trifles, is toate the siave of that which 
was intended to be ts servant. M.S. 
- —_—_> : - 
EASTERN Sworps.— There have been 
curbous features: connected with the 


have each, tn their own partic: lar ephere, 
acjuired great fame for their excellence,the 
keenness of the edge. and the extensive and 


perfect elasticiivy Paving been carried on 
them to the utmost point. We have all 
read of Orientals wearing their swords 


twisted round their waists, oreven opiled 
up in their turbans, = great was tier elas 


visihes of the desert, wh 
well as whirl. 


» ought! to how! as 
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Our Uoung Folks. 


THE PRINCESS ALANTHA. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 





Bong's Land! 

Livery single soul, tnan, Woman, and 
child, looked sad and unhappy, and even 
the dogs were wagging their talis as il Cles 
were in fearful pain. For a territiie Ching 
had befallen the king aud his wile, Qlueen 
Miroila. 

Their only daughter, the beautiful golden 
baired Princess Alantha, or Princess Lally, 
as she was usually called. lad been stolen, 
and worse still stolen by King Borg. Tong's 
greatest enemy, the cruel Juba, Kins of tie 
Fiery Mountains. 

Teey had been enemies for a long tine, 
for Juba was cruel, unjust and tyrannical, 
wihilet King Bong-Bong was kind and lovw- 
tog te bis subjects, and often and often 
and often helped Julua'’s subjects whe lad 
flet frou hit, to escape, aud gave them 
inoney and food with which to Mee, 

So Juba disliked King Bong-Bony, and 
would bave marched against tilt, ony he 
feared, that in apite of hus wreat ariey, Chat 
be would be taken prisoner, and bis) mien 
putto death ; for Bong-Booug'’s little ariuy 
was renowned throughout the world for tts 
skillin the field snd the bravery of its seol- 
diera. 

But King Juba vowed vengeance. 

It happened one day that King 
Rong and bis wife went tito a neighboring 
country lo attend a royal weddiny, leaving 
Princess Lally in the eare of a knight aud 
ene of the queen s wailing. ride, 

Now, though Princess Lally was a very 
dear little girl indeed, she was aise a very 
wilfulone, and tmianediately after ber lather 
and mether had departed, she set out to | 
Visit asiall wood a tew vards [roc Cine paal- 
ace, which she had been expressly forbid 
den to enter, 

When she got to this “Wild-wood, as it 
was called, she felt quite disapprinted. 

It was very dark and aamp, and the trees 
rustied till the princess grew rather fright. 
ened, 

All of a sudden, she heard a yreat whizz 
jug bebind ber, and looked up, and) wihiat 
shemaw made her round blue eves grow | 
bigs with terror, 

For close behind her, in a tiery chariot, 
sat ugly King Juba, with two great kKuighits 
tn black aruior at each side, 

“Ab! she heard « voice cry trigt plant. 
ly. “Seizes ber, Roos and Bril, and bear 
ber away with us.’ 

Then the koights caught the princess, — 
Who remained stock still with fright, by 
her golden hair, aud carried her up into the ! 
air. 

She gave one great cry, which brought 
ali the Krights and pages out of the palace, 
onI¥ tosee the poor little princess borne 
away by the two stern Knights, and King 
Juba sitGiuy with atriusphant grin on tis 
ugiv face. 

You can imagine the grief and despair of 
the king and queen when they beard the 
hews, 

The king tiimediate.v called a council to 
consu.t what was best to be done, 

[t was at once decided that if was limpos- 
Sibie towmarch an ariny into the Fiery King- 
dou, becwuse the road leading lute it was 
s> narrrow as only te allow a very thin 
inan indeed to squeeze through, 

Wooat was to be done ? 

At last an old counsellor of the King sug- 
cested that the pages, who were tall, sili 
bovs, should be well mounted avd armed, 
and trv by stealth and cunning to wet inte 
the palace, and rescue the princess by 
tiig dit. 

This plan gave universal satisfaction, and 
many beld youths volunteered to yo. 

At last,a brave and clever lad named 
Rolph was chosen, and aller having been 
given miuck wise advice, he sel oul, mount- 


[mins was such atodoin King Bong- 


Dhertage 


ed on a siiall white laonmee, 

Well, inanv divs passed, and alas! 
ng wae heard of Kolpli: and TP cannot tell 
vou baw teeny Courageous pages went one 
aller aneotiver > lout the same Ching happen. 
@i-—odthing was ever beard of thew after 
their departure, aud ‘t was feared they had 
perimtied. 

Alt last the king said no inore lives should 
be sacrificed, and lorbade auv one else to 
x. ‘ 

Now it chanced one day a very queer- 
looking person presented hinself belore 
thee king's audience chamber, 

When the pages saw jitoi they all laughed 
for he was Wee.Wee the dwart,a wor, pale, 
siunted Jittle fellow, the sou of the king’s 
Wome dian. 

He marched Loldly up to King Bong- 
Bong, and said in tis shrill piping voice. 

“Please, your Majesty, will you let me 
trv aad reseue the princess ?"" 

There was a roar of laughter from the 
eouruers, and even the hing suiuled, saying 
bindiv. 

‘Thank you, dear lad, but you could not 
Bue ed where Ser in any str: liye have tailed.” ! 

Kut Wee-Wee lt» gued, ana beyped, and 
begwed the King, til! at last be sald: 


noth- 


“Well, well, vou may yo if vour tather 
will let wou; but I very much fear no good 
Cali Crritte fit ariel Vv barin to you, 

SS Wee. Wee set t rite ted, bearing 
a brave aud ‘ er ss ~ ’ 
ax ; eal . 8 " 

He k 
Fiery Mountains, « ys pe 
in ng lk u-t> ys l 

Then bis difficulties began. 

The road grew tearfully steep, and the 
sun beat down so fiercely on his face that 


Wee Wee theuwht be should burn, 


ad 
+ 


THE SATURDAY 


Hie could not goa step farther, and threw 
himselfon the grass face downwards, where 
be soon fell asleep. 

He was aroused by a buzzing near hitn, 
aud looking up, he saw the biggest and 
bryghtest yellow bee be had everseen in his 
litle, attecking a quiet little one, whose 
wings were sadly torn. 

Wee-Wee rushed to the rescue, and 
theoggh be got bis hands stung, be succeed- 
edoin sending the big bee flyins. 

Phen the ny bee mad to lim in the solt- 
eet cud sweetest voice inmaginable— 

“Thank vou, litle Wee-Wee, for helping 
tlie Weak 
netnix rit teturn your head when you 
pret tee thee ziur-aeage poathe.”* 

Then she Mew off, and her words rang in 
Live teow “* ear 


SS 


Now Pi do y.ua turn. Re. , 


EVENING POST. 


UNCLE TOWNS PICTURE. 





BY PIPKIN. 





a page, mother,” tad Hetty,gazing up at 

a picture of a boy with lair square-cut 
hair, a white satin suit with cherry-colored 
ribbons, a broad lace collar, and rosettes on 
Lis sheen, ; 

Hetty sat down on a footstool beside her 
nether and looked up at her meditatively, 
saving, “What reign was itin? Why, ino- 
ther, Uncle Tom is not old enough to have 
been in any reign but the Queen’s,and that 


| DIP net knew that Uncle Tom was ever 


| pieture looks like a boy of King Charles's 


“The giunmag path,” be said aloud, “1 | 


wonder what thot ws?” 


“Wouder what what is?” croaked a harsh | 


hone beside bins, and Wee-Wee saw an iin- 
tnense green toad, hideously ugly, bopping 
tee fone cof batens. 

His Uirst linpulse was to stone the toad, 
buthe cheehed binself, remembering how 
often the prayes had thrown things at lin, 
and saidtustea!, laughingly, “Ob, you ugly 
ferlivow °°" 

The teat seemed agreeably surprised at 
Wee-Wee's friendliness; then he = said 
gruftiv, looking atthe boy's lean legs and 
tumdy 

“Well, vou ain't exactly a beauty. 
Dike vou, tthe ehap. You are the first of 
Cheeses Chiat bease't pitched stones at ine, so T'll 
nive vou a bit of advice, There's a certain 
sword, remember tims, When you've got 
Hoheld at. Crond-dav,”’ he said politely, and 
Hacopepered cof, 

* w queer,” said Wee-Wee , 
secmote Know aboul me. Ou, dear! that 
place isallon fire; what shall I do?” 

Hie stewwd still in disipay, fora great moun- 
tain st«xdin front of bit, looking like oue 
vast seaol flanes, The poor little dwarf 
shivered with fear, but a kind voice seemed 
ty whisper, “fourayve! forward!" Then 
with bis heart going pit-a-pat, ond feet 
trembling like an old tian’s, he walked in- 
tothe Manes, expecting every moment to 
bea cider. 

But, to his surprise, the flaines parted on 
each side, leaving a path for lia in the 
tattle. 

At the top the flames all disappeared, but 
ano less borrible sight met lis eyes. 

The path leading down was terrible steep 
and crooked, and on each side of it were 
yureat stone monsters, whose heads were 
ugly shapes, and whose arms were beckon- 
ing to Wee-Wee. 

Wee- Wee gave the horrible creatures and 
path one swift glance, and cried-- 

“The zig-zag path !"’ 

It was a terrible journey. 
over and over again, Sut’ he always picked 
himself up, and kept his eyes resolutely 
tothe front; and at last the road grew wider 


But | 


| Harley, “there was an 


“They all | 


‘* 


line. 

“y es,”’ 

“I don’t understand bow it was, dear 
mother.” 

“There is a story connected with it, 
Hetty, and if you like to hear it, I will tell 
it vou.” 

Now there was nothing that Hetty liked 
better than to hear stories of old times, as 
she called tne days when her mother was a 
jittle girl and lived far away in the north of 
England in an old country house belonging 
to her grandfather. 

Hetty had been there once, about a year 
ago, and had) «dreamed of knights and 
ladies and fairies ever since. So she an- 
swered— 

“Yes, mother. I am quite ready, 80 
please begin. And let it be ‘Once upon a 
tune,” just as all the ole stories begin.” 
upon a time, then,’’ said Mrs. 
old, old bouse far 
away inthe country; there was a moat 
round it, or ratber there bad been, for it 
was drained because the water made the 
house s> damp, and now it was a green hol- 
low. 

“Bot the drawbridge was left, and the 
people whe lived in the old Louse used to 
walk across it Into the pleasant gardens that 
surrounded the house. 

“Four children were playing in this gar- 


*“Chiuice 


den ona fine suumuer day, two boys and 


two girls——"’ 

** Yes, mother,’’ interrupted Hetty, ‘you 
and Aunt Lucy and Uncle Hugh and Uncle 
Tom.” 

“Yes, we four, your Uncle Hugh the eld- 
est, and I the youngest. Well, as we were 


playing togetber, your Aunt Lucy sudden- 


—————— 


He stumbled | 
| there are chests tull 


aad wider, and before long, to bis great de- | 


light, be found himself in a green tield, 
away tpowu flames and tionsters, 

Hie breatbed a sigh of reliet, and said. 

“T wonder bow much farther itis; I am 
so tired.” 

When be got tothe bottom of the field 
he Knew he had reached his journey’s end. 
For another mountain rose before him, and 
on the topof it was a beautiful shining pal- 
ree, looking as if it were inade of red glass, 

Wee-Wee knew directly, by the drzygons’ 


— 


beads stuck all round, that it was King 


Juba’s palace, 

At be foot ot the mountain he was met 
by two magnificently mounted Knights, 
whe ordered him in tue name of King Juba 
te “halt” and name bis business, 

“T come to rescue the prinucess,’’ said 
Wee Wee boldly, 

The knights roared with laughter, and 
cnied— 

“Noone canever enter the castle with- 
out first trying his fortune with the inaygic 
“u“ ord,.”’ 

They led Wee Wee round to tho otber 
side of the tnountain, where there was a 
sinall earth hole,in which a glittering sword 
was sticking, and upon it were engraved 
these words : **Death or Victory.” 

“Now,” said one of the knights mocking- 
iv, “it's quite easy, tiny littke imau—pull it 
ent.” 

Wee-Wee thought to himself, ‘There's 
some trick about this sword.”’ 

And all at once the words flashed across 
his mind. 

“When you've got it, hold it.” 

Then he grasped the sword firmly: it 
eame out quiet easily : but ob, the agony! 
Wee-Wee felt as if both bis hands were be- 
ing Stabbed in a thousand places, 


lv said— 

**Phe only placein the house that we 
have never been in is that old turret. I 
have been talking to Mrs, Green the house- 
keeper about it, and she says that there is a 
queer little s:aircase inside,and a réoim with 
all sorts of treasures in it; only yrandimo- 
ther keeps the key to the staircase door,and 
only goes there once or twice a year, just to 
see that everything is safe. She says that 
of ancient dresses, 
satins and brocades and reygimentals that 
were worn a hundred or more years ago, 
and old swords, and I can't tell what. I 
wish we could see thein.’ 

We will gochere,’ said Hugh. 

**No, we cannot,” said Lucy, ‘for grand- 
inother will not let any one have the key. 
Sbe keeps it in a box on her dressing- 
table.’ 

**Ah, well!’ said I, ‘we will ask her to 
lend it to us some day.’ And we went on 
with our games, 

“Hugh said nothing until the next day, 
when after our early dinner be beckoned 
us all into the old schoolroom and said— 

** ‘Should vou like to go into the turret ? 
I have got the kev.’ 

“Or course we all said ‘Yes,’ and followed 
Hugh upstairs. There was noone atout, 
and he unlocked the staircase door and let 


'usall through, then he fol:owed himself, 


locking the door after him. 
“The turret chamber was a delightful 


room, looking over the country and over 


the park, and we could see grandlather and 
grandmother driving away to pay some vis- 
Ils to their neighbors, 

***We shall have all the afternoon to our- 
selves,’ said Hugh. 

“*And then we began to open the chests 
and look in; and we found that all that 
Mrs. Green bad said was quite true, and in- 
deed, was not half the truth, for there were 
so tnany Suits of fine clothes, that as we 
pulled them out of the chests our eyes grew 
larger and larger with astonishment. 

“*Letv’s dress up in them,’ said Lucy ; 


/ and she s'ipped off her frock and began to 


“When vou got it, hold it!" and hold he 


dit, though be could not belp shrieking | 
| su'tand Tom arrayed bimseilfin it,and very 


wilh the pain. 
And then, 

knights tell down praving for mercy. 
Wee-Wee, Lowever, took no notice of 


to his great surprise, the | 


them ; with the magic sword in his hand, | 


he marched inte King Juba’s palace. 

The «ing, with all the people, fled af- 
frignted before him; and amongst those 
running away, Wee-Wee saw the Princess 
grown sedly pale and thin. 

He hastened totell her be bad come to 
take ber back to her father’s kingdom, and 
begued ber not to loge an instant. 

And at the suggestion of the knights, 
» lives Wee-Wee spared, they got into 


ry ariott, and’ were soon whirling 
‘ | x Bong-Bong's Land 
re “oy when thev arrived! 
é s a feast, 
1 the little bove and girls 
4 “ Hany buns and good 
vs and never before, said the people 


“was there such a good, brave Iittie bero as 
Wee-Wee, whom the king took care of for 


ever aller. 


| it, but he had not, for it was a secret lock 


attire herself in satin petticoat, and court 
train and lappets; and Hugh was soon 
dressed as a colonel of the time of George 
the Second, and very tunny he looked. 

“*T had not vet decided what to wear, but 
Tom suddenly pulled out a square parcel 
on which was written, ‘Orlando Harley, 
page,’ in a queer band. 

“On opening it, we found it contained a 
pretty he looked. 

“Il bad by this time found a flowered 
chintz and some beautiful feathers; and we 
all stood looking at one another ad wiriugly 
till we burst out laughing. 

“We laughed so loudly that we did not 
hear any steps on the stairs, until suddenly 
the door opened, which made us all start, 
and cur grandmother appeared. She was 
Just going to say, ‘You naughty children 
when she caught sigh. of Hugh in the col- 
onel’s dress, and burst out laughing. She 
could not seold us much after that, but 
said wemust come downstairs and 
ourselves to grandfather. And so we did 


show 


and sitting with grandfather was an artist 
fr nl, who was +o delighted with 7 n’s 
appearance. that he said he inust paint him 


4 iso be did. 

“But how did yourgrandmother open the 
door when Unele Hugh bad locked it?” 
asked Hetty. 

“Your Uncie Hugh thought be had locked 





——= _ —_—- — " 





and he did not understand it And d. 
mother coming home earher than ex- 
— and finding ber box open and the 
ey gone guessed what bad bappened, and 
came after us to the turret chamber.” 
— Oar 


AN EASTERN DIGNITARY. 





figure! much in the late disputes be- 

tween England and Russia, lives in the 
bungalow cccupied in prosaic times by the 
English Commissioner. But the oper 
walls bave been raised three feet higher all 
round, sv as to secure secrecy. The draw- 
ing-room has been fitted up a la Ouida with 
crimson satin and furnisbed with gold and 
silver chairs. The bedroom is draped with 
pale blue satin, and the bed is hung with 
curtains of the finest lace. Musical boxes 
are scattered about with reckless profusion, 
and the very decanters play a merry tune 
whenever they are tonched—rather a draw- 
back perbaps to the good Mahominedans 
who tnay wish to quietty taste their unbal- 
lowed contents, Over all the electric light 
sheds its mild effulgence. And here,when 
he is not engaged in diplumatic conversa- 
tion, sits His Highness Abdur Rahinan, a 
martyr, like any country gentleman, to the 
gout, surrounded by bis hookab-bearers, 
his doctor, bis deaf and dumb painter, bis 
chess-players, his tsilors, his cook, whose 
duty it is to taste every dish laid before bim 
and a host of other retainers. Somewhere 
in the compound bard by butchers are kill- 
ing sheep and chickens all day lung,for His 
Highnese’s delicate appetite can only be 
tempted by certain tidbits. But though 
1,500 men accompanied him to Peshawur, 
500 of whom came on to Rawul Pindi, ad- 
visers brought he none. 

Abdur Rahman has not the typical Af- 
ghan face at all, and is a burlierinan than 
the usual lithe and sinewy Patnan. His 
dress, such as we have seen him wear so far 
is more of a Russian pattern than anything 
else. Hislonyg enforced residence in Tasb- 
kend and San;arkand made him fainiliar 
with Russian uniforins, and he very natur- 
ally turns totbem as patterns. The loose, 
baggy blue trousers tucked into the black 
top-boots, ard the tightly-fitting coat reacb- 
ing nearly down to the knees are such as 
may be seen any day in Russia. He has no 
orders so far; but, being of an inventive turn 
of mind, be has bad made two smal! silver 
stars which he wears on his left breast. He 
has alsoa bit of ribbon there something 
like the South African war ribbon, but 
whence it caine or what it implies no one 
seems to know. His cap, of the purest gray 
Astrakhan wool, is also of his own inven- 
tion. It is something like the conical cap 
worn by Tartar races, but bas a broad _bor- 
der, alsoof Astrakahn, Such as Russians 
wear round their circular caps in wintry 
weather. In this border are set a number 
of flatdiamonds. When receiving the Vice- 
roy he wore a ligbt maroon-colored tunic, 
with deep cufis of a darker hue, the colors 
being inatched most artistically. He basa 
distiuctly wilitary air. 

-— To 3 

THE Litre FLower’s WisH.—Some 
daisies grew in a green piece of tuft just out- 
side the palings of a garden. The grass all 
round them was sutand fine; they had 
plenty of room to grow in, and they were 
near enough to the road to see all that went 
by. Would you net bave thought they 
were contented ? 

Little yellow butterflies came and told 
them stories, little shadowy clouds went 
scainpering over the grass-plot, the pleasant 
warin sun shone down on their little round 
faces. And yet they were unhappy with 
all this, 

Through a crack iu the palings they had 
seen into the garden, and it made them all 
long to be there. Flowers of diflerent 
kinds grew happily in the garden-beds. 
Some of them had sticks to lean against and 
soIne Were trained against the wall. 

“Oh, what care is taken of them!” 
thought the foolish little daisies, 
Every day the yardener 
watered these choice flowers. Anda state- 
ly lady paced the garden walks, and 

noticea it the flowers yrew or faded. 

“Oh, 1fonly we could get into the gar- 
den!" sighed the aaisies, ruffling all tneir 
little leaves ; “ob, how much happier we 
should be if we were ouly growing in 
there !”’ 

Just then there eame running out of the 
garden a little child with golden hair. 
Whether he heard what the daisies said 
> aa Kuow, but it alinost seemed as if bo 

MW. 

“Come along, little flowers,”’ he cried, 
“would you like to come and live in the 
garden? See, I will plant you in nicely.” 

With his soft baby bands he plucked the 
little daisies from their stalks, sped back 
with them through the garden gate, and 
commenced to plant then: in the earth. 
First he made a little hule for each of them 
in the soft brown mould, then put the root- 
Jess flowers in and pressed the earth round 
tightly. 

**It is cold, it is cold,”’ said the daisies. 

“I shall bave a nice litle carden of my 
own now,” said the child, and he ran away 
contented to his play. 

Next day little Harold came to see his 
garden, and he burst into tears, for the poor 
little «laisies were dead. 

And other daisies grew in 
outside, and the butterflies 


[ Ameer of Afgbanistan who has 


caine and 


the grass-plot 
told tales to 


them of Old, and they learned to bw cor 
tented and happy where they were 
M.S. 
ae a —— ee 
A DIAMOND is a diamond, though yor 
put it on the finger of a beggar—onlv that 


lieve it to be a diamond. 


on the finger of a beggar no one would be- | 


tet 
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IN A COTTAGE. 
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BY L. H.W. 





They may talk of love in a cottage, 
And bowers of trellised vine, 
Of nature bewitchingly simple, 
And milkmalds half divine ; 
They may talk of the pleasure of sleeping 
In the shade of aspreading tree, 
Anda walk in the fields at morning 
By the side of a footstep free. 


Bat give me a sly Girtation 
By the light of a chandelier— 
With music to play in the pauses 
And nobody very near ; 
Or a seat on a silken sofa, 
With a glass of pure old wine, 
And mamma too blind to discover 
The emall white hand in mine. 


Your love in a cottage is hungry, 
Your vine is a nest for flies, 
Your milkmaid shocks the Graces, 
And simplicity talbs of pies, 
You lie down to your shady slumber, 
And wake with a fly in your ear ; 
And your damsel that walds in the morning 
Is shod like a mountaineer. 


True love ts at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes his ease— 
And true bove has an eye tora dinner 
And starves beneath shady trees. 
His wing is the fan of a lady, 
His toot’s an invisible th' ng, 
And his arrow is tipped with a jewel, 
And shot from a silver string. 
a a a 


MAN-EATING AND SACRIFICING. 





A man-eating man is as incurable as a 
man-eating tiger. Whata typical story is 
that of the Tapinamba woman, brought up 
by the Jesuits of Paraguay, of whom, when 
she lay dying, her confessor asked : ‘‘Now 
what wonld you ftancy—some tresh, or- 
anges, or half a chicken, or a slice of white 
bread such as the nobles eat?’ She wasa 
great pet of the good father; she had been 
so docile, such a model Christian. They 
had had her ever since she was a child, and 
her conduct had always been edifying. 
‘‘No,”’ said she slowly, as her thoughts 
went back to the wars between her tribe 
and its neighbors, and the feasts that had 
followed a successful raid. ‘‘No; I'm not 
long for this world, and if there’s anything 
I could eat it’s the pickings oft the head ot 
a young Tupia boy.’’ 

In face of the atter-world the 
pensity came out strong as death. 

Ancient man used to eat his brethren ; 
and so used his comparatively highly-civil- 
ized successor. 

The horrible old Hellenic myths, such as 
Tantalus cooking his son Pelops as a meal 
for gods, and Atreus dishing up his brother 
Thyestes’ children, and asking him to dine 
oft them, are survivals of atime when the 
man-cooking oven was as much of an insti- 
tution in Greece as it was the other day in 
New Zealand or in Fiji. 

One remembers what Josephus says of 
the siege of Jerusalem ; and in France hu- 
man flesh was actually sold in the markets 
in the year of grace 1600 and 1001. In 
Tierra del Fuego a good deal of human 
flesh is eaten, and, as there is little else to 
eat, it becomes aquestion: ‘‘Shall we eat 
the dogs or the old women ?”’ 

Eating parents is by no means confined 
to the Fuegians ; it is an old and widespread 
custom. Herodotus, whose truthfulness, 
they tell us, is being more and more estab- 
lished by every modern discovery, says of 
the Issedones, a Scythian tribe : 

‘‘When an old man is on the point of 
death his relations hurry up their cattle, kill 
them, and cut them up in bits along with 
the corpse of the dead man whom they first 
solemnly strangle. The mixed meat is 
eaten at the funeral feast. Every child is 
bound to partake of it."" The Massagetae, 
another Scythian tribe, had, we are told, 
the same custom. 

The Acumas, on the Amazons, and also 
some hill-tribes in India, are said to eat, 
with solemn rites, the parents whom death 
has taken from then. 

Not long ago there was a case in the pa- 
pers of a savage in mid-France whw used to 
entice young people into the forest, and 
kill them with a view toa succession of hor- 
rible meals. 

The medieval 
point to the same practice. 


old pro- 


legends ot the were wolf 

The ogre may 
of a prehistoric 
bably the Huns 


be the distorted memory 


man-eater, though he is pr 


who. like other dreaded cor jueror nave 
had to bear the nputat | cant tis 
At the depraved courts Commodus, tl 


most irtedeemably bad, perhaps, of a'l the 
bad Roman Emperors, we are told that 
choice morsels of man and woman used to 
be eaten, not second-hand, 





preys ina pond were fattened on slaves, 
but cut from the human body. 

Richard the First's legendary cannibalism 
was involuntary. Recovering from a tever 


whiie engaged in the siege of Acre, he felt | 


an uncontrollable longing for pork ; but 


the pig is accounted unclean. What was to 
be done? The leeches said that the king's 
life was in peril unless his royal will was 


satisfied, so the cooks undertook to dress | 


the head of a Saracen, spicing it up so 
daintily that Richard ate of it with great 
gusto. 

Oa the other side of the world, in Japan, 
the same mitigation of primitive custom 
had come about. Ot old, when a Mikado 
died, human victims were slain, though not 
on such an extensive scale as in Dahomey. 
Some centuries betore we broke into Japan, 


EVENING POST. 


Femininities. 


A woman may be true as steel, but then 


Some steel is tow highly tempere.t. 
‘‘Hlow can a woman with her hands full 


s “ | of trouble be « pected te held her tongue ’"" asks an 
no pork could be got in that country, where 


ihe slaying of men and women had been | 


compounded for by the burying of a num- 
ber of life-size images. 

Man-eating was probably universal in the 
Pacific archipelagos. It may have been 
learned during the long canve voyages; but 
it exists among the Dyaks, who have not 
thatexcuse. Their head-hunters are by no 


means always content with carrying away | 


all the heads they can cut off in a neighbor- 
ing village ; they often celebrate their suc- 
cess by feasting on the decapitated bodies, 
preluding the feast witha dance, in which 
everyone wears a wooden mask,shaped like 


a crocodile’s head. 


| Pray ted to make you a gourd irl 


Though the flesh-eating Hindoo does not | 
eat his fellow-creatures, he has no objection | 


to wall one of them up in a fortress which 
he wants to make impregnable. 
maid is supposed to be the best for the pur- 
pose. Bhurtpore and other strongholds are 
said to have their foundations laid in this 
way. The custom has spread in both direc 
tions. It is found in Eastern Europe; what 
is that church on the Drave, in Austria, the 
legend of which says its tower could nohow 
be raised ; each day’s work crumbled down 
during the night ; so the architect, enticing 
his bride to look at what was being done, 
pushed her in, walled her up, and then fin 

ished his building without further hin- 
drance? It is found in Ciina,and, above 


all, in Burmah. 
— i <> ee 


— rains of Gold. — 


Action is, after all, the main business of 
our lives. 

The innocence of the intention 
nothing of the mischief of the example. 

The curse of man stands for nothing ; but 
the carse of God is everlasting damnation. 

Very few practice charity; but almost 
everybody seems tu think he can give ita good word 
al least. 

The misery of idleness is nearly as mani 
fest in high life as in the rags and filth of extreme 
poverty. 

The man who always speaks what is up- 
permest in his mind, should remember that the froth 
is always on top. 

Many aman shall never cease talking 
about small sacrifices he makes ;but he is a great man 
who can saci ifice everything and say nothing. 


Every man who rises sbove the common 
The first from his in- 


abates 


level receives two educations. 
structors: the second, the most personal and 
tant, from himself. 

Before we allow ourselves to find fault 
with any person behind his back, we shouid ask our- 
selves three questions ; Ist Is it true? 2 Js it 
kind ? 3. Is it necessary ” 

Certain insects assume the color of the 
leaves they feed upon; they are but emblems of a 
great law of our being. Our minds take the of 
the subject whereon they think. 

We often speak of being settled in lite. 
We may as well think of casting anchor in the mid- 
dle of the Atlantic Ocean, or talk of the permanent 
situation of a stone that’s rolling down hill. 

Alternation is a Jaw of our nature. All 


our faculties mu-t be employed in turn—labor must 
interchange with leisure, gravity with gaiety, thought 
There is no lesson more needed than 


impor 


with diversion. 
this one of change. 

Though years bring with them wisdom, 
yet there is one lesson the aged seldom learn name- 
ly, the management of youthful feelings. Age ts all 
head, youth is all heart; age reasons, youth i> wader 
the dominion of hope. 


To be envious is to punish ourselves for 


being inferior to our neighbors. If, instead of look- 
ing at what our inferiors possess, we could see what 
they actually enjoy, there would be much less envy 
in the world, and more pity 
Although it would be making altogether 
road an assert av that - = 
" a . 
‘ . . neg k 
Z 2, st wa asarea 
Under no circumstances, if 
it, ask a fevor, not even from are : " 
est friends. Give as many as you can, and it at 
are freely offered, it is not necessary to be tow proud 


| to take them: but sever ask for, or stan! wailing ! 
as when lam j any 


A young | 


exchange 

Whule cloves are now used, in preference 
to tubacea, campher, or cedar shavings, as a proterc- 
tion against moth.«. 

There is on earth no greater treasure nor 
more desirable possession to a than a woman 
who truly loves him. 


Whenever you are angry with one you 
love, think that dear ome might die that moment, and 
your anager will vanich. 


A cynical old bachelor who looked in 
upon a partor ful of young women in ball-room at 


tire, called it ap ‘art gallery 


“Time works wonders,"’ said the young 


manof twenty-seven when he returned home and 


found bis eldest sister only eighteen. 
A scene in a railway car : 

**Let me see your paper a moment, dear.’* 

~—"*"*Yes, as son as we get te the tunnel.** 


Fond wite— 
Husband 


Pythagoras imposed on his disciples five 
Years” silence to accastom them to hold their tongues. 
Pythagoras had not a single female disciple, 

“*Yes,”" laid a little miss, yesterday, ‘‘I 
have been ont all day sith mamma making ealls I 
*s if nome of the ladies we saw could 
aud canning 


declare it seems a 
talk about anything but 
fruit.** 


wrvants 


There seems to be a law of eternal fitness 


about everything bet wesflock. polities and custon.« 


in thisecity: Shet why a2 woman weeps when she ts 


mont glad, i. ome of the things which no philosopher 
can explain. 

*“Now, Ethel, be sure and 
* Ethel 


tent ‘ 


Sister Anne : 
praying 
**Dear (scl, pleath ty and make hive ovitthe 
dirt, and if at Grthet sera dont thacktheed, why twy, 


twy again." 


In Siam the cats have their tails banged 


and are dyed bright vellow The fo rests abound 
with pink aod white albine monkeys - the python and 
boa attain te gigantic proportions, and the people are 
singularly temperate. 

“And so you have beento Europe’ Did 
you go to Switzertand? and didd you see the placior.¢ 
““ih, wes, 
vou Lneow, I don’t take any interest 


Mrs. Shoidy we saw mechanics of all 
kinds: but then, 


in such vulgar persons. - 


Young man, says an exchange, it 
girls whe will pass an lee-cream saloon without look- 
ing in whe will make you a genmwl wile, tut 
of the girl that can bok in without going in. 
too strong-minded ter the average wan, 

-Oh, where shall I look for the maiden I 
queries the poet, This is a pretty hard ques- 
The chanmees are that she has married 
‘dry goods than 


is the 


beware 


She i 


lowe 7" 
thon le answer. 
arich man who khaoe> more 
That tk usually the way with yirl.. 


“All the vexation and 


about 
poem try. 
Somebody says 


unsalistactoriness of shopping comes from yoing 
forth with no clear ktea of what is wanted." Mut 
thatis not it. The semen know what they want. 
The trouble is that they cant buy the earth for fifty 


cents. 

Among the special features of the coming 
State fair here is a series Of prizes, ranging from fifty 
dollars to five, offered br Strawbridve & (lothier, of 
*hhis city, tor the test dress in silk ofr 
woolen goers, and the best made by a professional 


hiestne-miade 


dressmaker. 


Caller (lifting a small piece of wood from 


the parier Catrle “What i-« this, Mrs. Weeds?" 
Mr«. Weeds «4 #idew "That is a memento: itis a 
piece of the tree miler which inv poor, dear John was 
standing when be was etruck bv lightning. I prize it 


very highly. 


A young lady asked a gentleman why he 


never attended a2 cuurch enterlainment. “It only 
tonts ten cents toe go it tou know, shee adaed, 
**Yes, was the rep “St custs only ten cents to go 
in, but it generally ets sutmmewhere albout five dui- 
lers te get vat. 

The noble passion, true love, contains all 
the elements of s if--acrifice Love that whines, and 
pines, and envies, and feeis spiteful at every atten- 
thon pot lavished om Meelf aul its own yratificatho: 
is mot loowe at all, although it gin ow otltu by the 
name and is mistaken fur 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Catchem, ‘‘those are my 
daughters over there on the sofa, they have a half 
million bet wees: thew. It was notuntil after they 


daugiuters that the two youny 


were marries) Ue Uern- 
men who overbearé the above remark tound out that 
sthe rieh old conlger who sat 
Mrs. (at hem couldn't 


prak the truth advan- 


Mrs. ( atehem referred t 


t 


om the sofa bel ween Line gitis 


tell a fib, bet -he Bue ew how ty 
legend. 

A Dalas, Texas, bride was heard weep. 
ing comvalsively aed exclaiming in pliteous accents ; 
‘Sou ewore to beve aud cherisli me till time 
Was elernal, 
married only three meonttis, 
ad avd be A deep, manly 

‘Sou need net make such a 


should 


be wo more Vu sald your love and 


now we have bern and 
vonuece 
In the 


ng du you expect eternal af- 


you are « ter. te- 


sponded : ties. 
name Of beaten, ter® ive 


fection te last * Pureser, ch? 


A preacher in Youngstown, Ohio, hay 
ing declared oo a ferent Seuday from his pulpit 
‘ton the aetherity of a prominent plissician that 


‘*no lees than sit ladies belonging to the Lest cireles« 


require his =tt nfance «every month for delirium tre 
ens the dusters hate bell a meeting, pronounced 
che statement t - and 4 ‘ ’ 
ti saul ‘ ‘ 
Pa I rz . ‘ 
5 x ru bed « z 
Not a few a nvgthe tense of “ 
fl 
a* © = wala t 
parlor, wher ee o . aj iar i 
fer witha s r.a * Bie low 
s (he ve a 


| FRasculinities. 


A lawyer and his wile constivte a law 
firm in Dubuqee, lowa, andthe wife ts the senior 
partner. 

Ignaz Pleyel, the composer, who was born 
near Vienna, ateut the year 1797, was the 24th son of 
his father. 

Wm. Willis, of Leavenworth, Kanaas, poi 
soned himeeltio a fit of despondency beranse his step- 
mother ran away. 

A set of buttons made from the finger- 
nails of a human being adorns the shirt front ane 
culls of aan Francisco man. 


Within a week after publishing a book on 


| the pertls of Alpine climbing, a Vienna lawyer feti 
| down a chasm and was killed. 


! that be 


officer commit- 
placing bimerlf at 


In Dalmatia an Austrian 
ted suicile by loading a cannon, 
the muzzle, and firing the gan. 

The fellow that kills himself because a 
girl won't marry him, vindieates the girl's refusal 
and rids the world of a slam plet o. 

A few days ago a man near “Cink-ville, 
fireyon, shot a wild goose fying over him. In fall- 
ing the bird struck the hunter, breaking his collar- 
boone, 

A certain lady visitor at Saratoga changes 
stay- 

two 


Her husband is 
every 


herisress four times a day 
lng athbome, and changes his shirt once 


weeks, 
According to a Chicago paper, a ‘‘gentle 
uamarriced, in 1 3-4 
big the card ie 


man's’* visiting ecard, married of 
inches by 31-4 Inches ineize, How 


when divorced is not «latest 


As a means of *punishing his two sons,an 


Atlantic county, NV. 4... mante sald te have bound 


their hands and thea placed the youngsters in a Geld 


for the mosquitoes to persecute. 
An animal tamer has used electricity as a 


His in- 
elephant- 


suteluer of unruly beasts with yreat success, 


slrumentisan apparatus shaped like an 


prod and charged with eleetricity 

A sixty three year old Rochester, Vt, 
left a nete 
ne oue 


recently, 
saving he was sober, ja his right mbed, 
would ever know why he killed himeett,. 

The re-marrying record has again been 
lowered this thneby aresident of Webster county, 
Miss... whose wife diel on a Monday, aad who buried 
heron Tuesday, took ont a W eduesday, 


and espoused her successor on Thursday, 


A firm at Georgetown, Del, has a con- 


man whe committed satcide, 
aud 


license on 


tract toe furnish 5,00, weemten ple-plates, with 
crimped edges, exactly like the tha plates. The ad- 
vantages claimed for the wowlen article are that it 


will net allow the pie to burn ner the lower crust to 
bercume soggy. 

The editor of a Georgia paper had re 
turned to him twa Pederal soldier at ¢ hicago a Bible 
which he carried in the war and lestin a tattle: and 
now itis unyraciously observed that the Chicago man 
probably reiorned it becanse it an article tor 
which he had ne use, 

Bobby laboriously lugged a pail into the 
and asked 


parlor, where the family was assembled, 


his maternal grandiaother te khiek it "Why should 
Tkiek it, Bobby 7° grandma inquired, in amazve- 
ment, ““Sustte amuse papa,’ sald Bobby. ‘*He 


sald he would give §lv any time to see you kiek the 


bucket,*" 

Prince Albert Victor, of Wales, hinted to 
his father that he was now of an age when he should 
havea residence of hie own, but his Lather celowed one 
eye retrospectively and resAved to pat another wing 
on Marlborough House, where his son) and suneceescor 
willenjoy all the comforts of a home beneath hhe fra- 


rents’ eyes. 


One curious revelation of last census was 
ofthe large cit- 


the yrowth of the femal) population 


jes, It wasshown that New York contains about 
S000 more women than men: Heston has a surplis 
ot I< women: in Baltimore there are 17.009 more 
women than men, andl soon in several others of the 


large eastern cites 


Asa fast train stopped at Point of Rocks, 


Mil., the other day, the engineer was found stunned 
ind alinest senseless on the Moor of the « aly, while 
pear by lay a dead clerteken The fowl had evidently 
attempied (a fly across the track in front of the train, 
sud bad come in collleion with the head of the engi- 
meer, Killing tteelt and khineehking linn senseleas 


A man who speaks of himself asa ‘money 


presser by trade, makes his living in New York ty 
his manipulation of oftecia. He tu the plugged 
liver pieces and chipped « pper coins that are drup- 
ped inte the pate botes alouy the levated railroad, 


the money up sthat its 


Mfrs 2 fate coin aw 


and fixes il | ass ayato 


Now and then le comes thmany 


Limes it« lace value, 


Somebody who has rummaged history on 
the sulsjjoet, asserts that of 2 50 baunperors and Kings 


ve cubed -.aly-lour comuteric ot) were oustent 


rt uneasy on the gildert 
sulicite «a 


ue) were hilled 


from their ate, +40 mm sal 
thrones aud atelicatedd, Ly of Chenu theugtht 
atarl D2 tree 


welewme relict atur lboeane, 


in battle, and Lot were made prisuners of war, 2 per- 


ished a- martyr, bol were assassinated, gud 105 were 
executed, 

Johony—'‘Ma, may I take the baby car 
riage ? [wanttoepiay with it a litth white, © Mo- 
ther Wel Johuny, Lathe ithink you might ask 
tu take baby, tee, Yow know thatthe nurse has not 
artivesd yet. LF ase airab! you don’t love your litth 
brother very much, Julany Jolinuy “rh, yes i 
lo, ma ble shall come, tem, Hell makes splendid 
fireman. Billy (subtins bas bis mother’s clothes ine, 

“ arriaye will be the fre-engine, aml there will tn 
. wet We j timake things 
Husband My dear, have you secn any 
v ‘ . 4 i hecd . 

} i? i 
* ny ' 
i 
That ia 
alarm 
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Harewood’s Ward. 


—_— 
— 


BY K. LINWOOD SMITH. 





Lord Level ewes a nebdle lord, 
A evtde lord of high degree 


YO aang a voung, clear voloe, as iw owner 
\ entered the handeoinel y-appeointed |)- 
i) brary of Harewood. 

The pweouth froin whieh the sounds issued 
was snail, and shaped like Cupid's twow, 
disclosing between two lipa, ruby red, = set 
of teeth faultiessiy white and even, in the 
eves’ lgutd depths a roguish esparkie 
danced, «tile round the emal!, classical! y- 
Shaped bead were u.assed oui] upon col of 
bair, wbich barely escaped a les dignited 
appellation than auburo. 
= 5 eanaarenre contrast ty the black eves, 
Bat the lashes ewept a cheek marvellous:s 
white and tair, and lentto May Dean alist 
a dangerous beauty. 

“Well, mv noble lord,” she aaid arresting 
her mocking seng. “Busey, as usual —or 
are you @gitating ®*71ne Hew grievance 
Marjorie has been pouring into your alten 
tive ear this werning ?"’ 

“Mise Ke«lney never complains except 
through ounpuision, Beauty, aid that vou 
koow full well. Vv hv clo you give ber = 
much trouble?” 

“Itisnatiny fanit. The idea of poring 
over musty books the sedava,which i ertini 
nel to spend within doors, lean't help it 
indeed, IT ean'’t. The flowers seem to beckut 
te, the O rodfe to aall, and, in spite of tive 
Inv theagite wander, What do | care 
about revolts in Asia Minor? 

Spite of bimeselt, a sinile lurced round 
the corners of the handsome tmouth; 
Sought to bite it, as he answered — 

“Thave bad along talk with Miss KR «f- 
nev this morning, Beautv. and I have <ie- 
elied to take vou with meas tar as the Con- 
tinent, aad place vou at echool forthe tw 
vears I trrve!l. [ shall expect on tony retarn, 
to fin fa dignified and aceonuplishbed young 
ladv, whee srinvetesty will be very glad to 
take «fv bande, and @> rid te of tiey 
treohies ine want. lo have provided sults 
biv for Mies Retoew. Wihiat says your laty- 
ship? 

“That Lam nota easily to be disp eed 
of, Ob, guardy, I connoet go away tnun 
Harewient 

But mo twithstanding th © protest, scarce 
two months |ater it was a face on wl ha 


teoti) stuns ne anit nis blended tial was 
raisead for ber guardian's gext-bve kiss, as 
be was alheit tt: laave ber tiv Matan Uare's 
care toe eunes etor the a bring ecite- 
pepe@rst cof Clie mente» fe she iwl learned al- 


readv ti anticipate; the clouds at tUndding 
farewell tonhin wire @teal to ber inatsa 
tuer 6 piace. 

Certatuly hie veare befiited him for no 
suet dignity, vet bie thirtv-(we sommens 
ju@t doublet tue age ofibe fear girl at hie 
side, placed in his arme by ber dying ‘alber 
when she oruaid (wre! V cimp Lite mae, atic 
though tue resgecne bility lad been a grave 
one for euch voung slmuiders, Arthur never 
had shrunk from it. 

He bad acoej¢ed nonet for ilove of the 
tebar) wie leat fewer ¢ nasa brither, un- 
til the littie, wilful, speriied ch id luat grown 
Inte hie heart and heid liere a piace even 
be biuesei! freaned ° 

He bad never marriet. He bad asked n 
Woman to hei p ite share Lis Charge, save 


. ‘ 
. 


Miss Margaret hy str ev, bo Wino: be offered 
a8.) @€ra. reis eration, and Whe lound ia 
Harewood! a Gorme and shelter such as) she 
bad never Doped for, and w was provide 

Artbur term May away abroawi 


for life whe 
* 
~) Sip» 

* . ” * * a 


Tw vears’ 1 
Cipatien, bow stort retroepext' Maw is 


joe uiore returning to Harewcs 
. om * * * . 
How bappv lan' It is ta dreain°? 
gues ei Mav, springing the car 
riage, « as (al asl Swept r 1 
era - -_~ y A - etre ee ‘ . e 
to Miws Ho «troevs isire eo! arina& «as 
She Sl« * *a g ho rece's er € wi 
fving text ‘ every fr.» giit 
ber ow s Trace 


('n Ne thres i she eta:de (traneficed, 
Here sa surprise a@alis Ler Hier sit < 
remus as ee transformed to at*ower 
i ser <i ft . tev . 4 z 
mate, wi @e fren ber Gméatlorr a a. oe 
torv bea —_ grit, wuieh Orygui hoeen 
bine aot ris in gi.del Ciage® warbie 
fort awe orne 

Tears are 9 Der aryge dark eres a8 « 4 
ae - v er guardian's face, ant one 
falling on the hand she has claspestd in lath 
+r « a“ Sspers sweeter (uals thar ay 
S.s ac = i™~ 
Tue Mths that ! w are filed wt 
measure, and s Mali Mavs tue rulicg 
Oqe orth. 

Mes Heiner has gone er cxtayg 
t ea May 1@ ree to do as se [icesea 
ani sw apperent.r very happy Yet une 
~ usT . =m t ionm ses a « 
rey tnt e brigtt ¥ < “ —— 
“ er tLe x ~~ . r . 
“eo e Ke the ‘ ‘ -_ 

+ + x . eit 4 r a ‘ 
>| . ~ . ; _ vas lS a. 
Soe has ge s.e—e r . 
° i= > a * 
. 
a > > = 
» 
“| & ‘ . 
hed a 
a ® wee 
&® &\*> a - . Los ~ 
- ” | a ane starts 
Ts ts a* avcoe ~ wie . ve 


| 
tor vou, and inade a formal and honorable 


THE SATURDAY 


propeas! for your hand.” 

“He saves be (rusts the assurance that lis 
attachment is not unknown or unwelcome 
to you nay oot preve unfounded, and asks 
my permission to midress you.” 

: A ell, and have you given it?” rings cut 
the voung volee. secornfully. “If so, vou 
have devolved up o meanother unpleasant 
dotv. Mer. Tactat's amporance will then, ] 
trust, meet its fitting rethuke,”’ 

Spite of biuwelt, a fash of joy leaped in 
the ean es eves, but he answered, calinty— 

“You bave encouraged hin, May.” 

“Must vou, then, plead his cause? Are 
you ® an Xteus te rid vourwelfof the oner- 
ons doties of your guardianship that T must 
be offered ts the tighest bidder, every 
gianee carefully inseribed upon your little 
tamrk 9°" 

“Itis because ] would not fail in my 
trust that I have ameken.”’ 

“Then speak no more, Ifany man wants 
me, lethins @une to me and I will dea 


or 


withe ton.” 

“Ah, Beauty, would that vou thus eould 
deal with me! inu@e? Arthur, when the 
door bad closed behind ber formu. “How 

ttle did Ddrean, when | prowised vou 
siould ever be my first care, the day would 
anne when vou would se fi nv life! At, 
sie lithe Knows the struggle to plead the 
cause olthe men who gather round her 
Starlard —the dese ation sue wi lewve in 
torW feveeitee Wiese ai 
Hem eoine «other tand bas snatehed froin 


wich lends it terigett 
of 

tthe 
Nle«ne the ehadow had 


pechkiv tving leet— 


‘ 


f owed 


claseion May Deans gq 
liad prur@ued ler Ler Owl Pein, Where, 
Wills trarresd dorr, sire tliat at last urowi 
herself prone tipeon the bred. 

Jie ‘ronmted tert “ nhtlanyglibie shape 


te ed { against ler inw tial es; it 


reprmchel er witi gs KX ber heart ita- 


CAritug, ti 
sstiie ter, bt) test @ for eWeriuiore, 
Her presence, even, fe liad wearted of 

CO) that, at lenet, ehe eould rigqohim. Her 

ld mur@e, faitiiful and true, was livin gstril, 

Iw littie bemeofherown. She would go 

teher, leaving no trace beliind. 

Tuere wes anxious searci: and sad hearts 
wien Mav Dean was seugit for in vain, 
titi, ge wr cusiben was founda tin 
nate, w etow mun t was addressed 


id.aud went 


j 


Clutecned tightiy in bisstrony b 
- eit . Uraryv t rem. 
hie great far was at sieart. She had 
Vecul @rlhie it i “wort i’ { er—Sreone 
“ bed tiius tempted ber frous her home; 
andhe broke the sesl wih @ Land thak 


trembled like af asper 


“Thave gone, guards. Troutlesomne to 


the Verv iast, bitas it isthe last vou w 
forget me. It w be easy ti f ret me, | 
haveone fatiiulfinend who w receive 
me. T shail be well cared for. And you 
—  An,itw be asieavy weigtt I tave 
i tei fro wour heart, Gut PT eoulid not go to 
anvootbertinan’s tome. In asking thatvou 
asmed «of ine ton tu " “May.” 
“Toss all mgit Miss Dean was unex- 


pectediv calied away, and ieif word ior ine 
ber feeiicewme, 

Sethe master of Harewead gq iieted the 
ans) 7 w! Tathi sf pped Qeuijpecture, 
as, With Lasy preparal i, De seg ru 
Lis sarc 

“ne faithful ‘mend 

He al ot forgotten old Marjorie R «1. 
nev. a < ‘asl as Stearn) Could 
Carry bio Over the rwed she Lad traveled so 


ve ing the (iittie cottage 


EVENING POST. 


CHINESE WISDOM. 





show the character of the peuple, and 
thir way of thinking, better tban poy 
mere deseription— 

“A wise ian adapts himself to circum- 
stances, as wat) r shapes itself to t.e vessel 
that contains it;"' “Misfortunes imsue ou 
where disease goes in—at the mouth;"”*The 
error of one moment becomes the sorrow of 
a whole lifetime: “Disease inay be cured, 
but not destiny; “A vacant mind is open 
to all suggestions, asthe bollow tmountaln 
returns al] sounds;'’ “He who pursues the 
stag regards not nares;" “Itthe reota be left 
the grass will yrow again’ (this is the rea- 
mou given for exterminating a traitor’s 
family): The gem eannot be polished with- 
out friction, ner the man pertected without 
trials; “A wise nan forgets old grudges;” 
“Kiches Gouge better aller poverty than 
poverty after riches:"’ “A bird can rooat 
butonoone branch: 4 horse can drink no 
mnere than ite Mil from the river’’ (Enough 
isas wood as a feast); “When the port is dry 
the tisies will be seen “(When the accounts 
are settled the profits will appear); ‘Who 
swallows quick can ehew but iittie’’ (ap- 
plied to learning): “You cannot strip two 
skins offone cow,’ “He who wishes to rise 
In the world should veil his ambition with 
the forms of bumilitw:’’ “The gods can- 
u-thelpatman who loses opportunities,” 
“Dy awell before you are thirty’ (Be 
prepared against contingencies); “The tull 
Soumasch cannot comprenend the evil of 
hunger: “Eyys are close things, but the 
chicks come out at last’’ (Murder will out); 
‘To add feet to asnake’™’ (Superfluity in a 
discourse when the subject is ended): 
“Who aos at excellence will be above 
tnesdioerity; who ats at mediocrity will fall 

rtetitc' “To win aecat and lose a cow”’ 
guences of iMisation ); “IT wiil not 
ry inv porcelain bow! agalost his) earthen 
si’ (saidin contempt); “He who toils 
th pas will eat with pleasure; ‘Bor- 
wed tonev cmkes tine short, working 
rotuers wakes int ioug:’ Those who can- 
teouselitnes Oe deal are unlit to rule;"’ 
“Early preferment makes a lazy genius;” 
‘Large fowls will not eat simall grain’ 
((areat an facius are not econtent with littie 


| FEW of the Chinese proverb may 
A 


« 
rie 


—-9¢c 


Drives): The 
and the nextt: be lowed; it is bad to be 


hated, thut worse still! 


rch with the powerful;’ “A man’s words 
are iike anu arrow, straightto the imark; a 
woman's are [ike a broken fan; “One 
jash to a yood liorse; one word to a wise 
wiau. 

— a oe 

A Lseeful Life Prolonged. 

To a reporter of the press, whe called on 
Mr. T. S Arthur, at nis residence in Phila- 
delpuia, in order tointervwiew bim in regard 
to Some published stale ments over his name 
st ely comiumendi: gy Compound Oxygen, 
that wentleman said: 


* Previogs to the vear 1870 my health had 


been very poor. For years I[ had been 


Stestiiv loging ground in consequence of | 


the conmant pivs eal and nervous strain re- 
sulting frou overwork. I became so ex- 
hansSted thatioy family and triends were 
Very anxious about me. Only a few of the 
ost hopeful thought leould live for any 
cousideratie tine. IT was forced to abandon 
allearnest lterary work, and I regarded 


ny career Autborsiip at an end. 
“Aboutthis tine inv attention was at- | 

tracted t: Conpound Oxvyen as then ad- 

ininistered Oy Dr. Starkey. I bad heard of 


wonderf.. cures wrought by its agency —ao 
wonderful, indeed, that, bad I not known 
tie hector permonally, and had great con- 
fidence in jin, 1 should bave been very 
skeotcal onthe subject. [tried the Oxy- 
rer) Dreatnent fret as an experiment. That 
it weuld do for me what it bas I bad not 


“lis ettect was not that of a stirnulant, but 


fan alist inperceptioie witalizer of the 
“ sySieu. Soon | began to have a 
Sense of such physical comfort ag 1 bad nut 
ATDowt? rvears. My Strength was gradu- 
aliv ceiur z. Tus slowly but steadily 
wei, Ina few giontbs 1 was able to 
om emy pen, and with Six tnonths 
ater dong & 1 completed one of iny largest 
ari Bi earnest. vo written beoks, and this 
wi tany return of the old feeling of ex. 
hauston. For tore thaa seven years after 
tuis 1 applied tmWself closely to literary 
work, do.ng, as I Delbeve, tbe best work of 


‘Nor wast on Fy in the strength and 
Vita ity that I gained by the use of Corn. 
merit ». For twenty vears I had 
Sulf-red with T’eqguent paroxysins of nervy. 

s ieadache, They were very severe, last. 


g usually Si or seven boura [na vear 
ater Io ence! thee dpeund Oxygen 
Treative eSe were a st entirely zone, 


| Years since I bad suchan 


A tack Of nervous beadache. I was inore. 


« “ Ver te 


ver, liable to take onld, and I bad frequent 
attacks foieng. which always left me 
with a tro ~ ecough. It is verv rare 
c st i * take i. When Ildoesol at 
rem rt ‘ peund Oxvgen, whieh 
varia . aas be G.d if irouu he 
t ree days 
. w = hve vears of age, and 
. - ree ur IPs liter 
wor in - " “ $ €xhauSting 
e = id 2 
. ~~. as 
a 4 Ars 4 P SsuPpris z res 
~ ‘tar? N Pa. gia, : 
. «~ «A A. @ and awd range f 
isexneea © i. t mae 44 iress D — 
STaRKEY & Pale =— Arch Nt P a- 
e a 


best thing is to be respected, | 


; 7 } 
to ve despised:’’ “The 
poor cannot coutend with the rich, nor the | 








THE FIRST FORGED NOTES. 





T is somewhat remarkable, that until 
1758—a period of sixty-five vears from 
the foundation of the bank of England-- 
ne alteinpt was inade to imitate jts notes; in 
other words, bank-note forgery was as yet 
uninvented. The doubtful honor of baving 
led the way in this particular belongs 
one Richard William Vangban. 

There is an element of romance about his 
story. In August 1757, a geutieman named 
| Blias, residing in London, advertised tora 
‘clerk. Atnony others, ven, then aged 
| twenty-six, offered himself, and was accep- 
ted. He was of good address and educa 
‘tion, though be had tnade but an indifferent 
use of his advantages. He had started asa 
'linen-draper in Stafford, with a branch 
| establishinent in Aldersgate Street, London: 
| but had failed, and at the time of his 
engagement by Mr Bliss, was an uncertifi- 
cated bankrupt. 

This, however, bis employer was not at 
| first nade aware of; and in the meantime, 
ithe young adventurer succeeded in win- 
ning the affections of a niece of Mr Blias, a 
youug lady of some expectations. Mr Bliss 
was induced, after soine pressure, to con- 
sentto their marriage, conditionally upon 
Vaughan’'s first clearing bimeelf frow his 
difficulties and showing that he wasinoa 
position to marry. 

Vaughan expressed himself as very con- 
| fident of speedily meeting these require- 

nents; and shortly afterwards announced 

that his relatives had agreed to lend hima 
belping band; that bis discharge from 

| bankruptey would be forthwith granted; 
and that immediately afterwards be would 
start a‘resh in business, 

Meanwhile, in support of bis assertions, 
he showed his lady-love, and indeed placed 
in ber keeping, twelve sileged Bank of 
England notes fortwenty pondseash. The 
wedding-day was fixed for Easter Monday 

| (1758), some three weeks later. In the 
ineautiine, however, an engraver, whoin 

Vaughan, under au assuined name, bad 

coiminissioned lo engrave part of the plates 

for the notes, suspecting sometbing wrong, 
gave information to the police. Vaughan 
| was arrested, and spent his intended wed- 
ding-day in the ‘condemned cell,’ under 
sentence of death for forgery. 
| At the trial, it was urged in his defence 
that the forged notes were not intended to 
be putin circulation, but merely to be used 
as a iieans of deluding Miss Bliss and her 
fainily. 

It wasshown , however, that the twelve 
notes deposited torimed only a part of those 
actually printed, and that Vaughan had 
endeavoured to induce one Jobn Ballingar 
to cash some of thein. The defence there- 
fore failed, and Vauylan was banyed. 

-—“Pr- —_  —— 

AT a brilliant wedding in Boston lately 
the bridesmaids’ costuines were thought to 
exceed any wsthetic combinations devised 
| by the cult in New England. There were 
four bridesinaids, One dressed in pale pink, 
another in pale yellow, the third in bright 
crimson, and the fourth in bright blue. As 
the gay group passed up the aisle they 
resetnbled a bunch cf autuuin flowers and 
the effect was decidedly striking, if not 
entirely harmonious, 














Questions Answered !!!! 
Ask the most eminent physician 
Ot any school, what is the best thing in 
| the world for allaying all irritation of the 
nerves, andcuring all forms of nervous 
complaints, giving natural, childlike, re- 
treshing sleep always” 

And they will tell you unbesitatingly 

“Some furm & ale 


of hops ° 
CHAPTER I. 

Ask any or al] of the most eminent phy- 
sicians : 

“What is the only remedy that can be 
relied on to cure all diseases of the kidneys 
and urinary organs; Bright's disease, dia- 
betes, retention, or inability to retain urine, 
and all diseases and ailments peculiar to 
Women’ — 

“And they will tell von explicitly and 
emphatically “Buchu!!! . 

Ask the same physicians 

“Whatisthe most reliable and surest 
ure for all liver diseases or dyspepsia, con- 
Upation, indigestion, biliousness, malaria, 
ever, ague, &c." and they will tell you 
Mandrake! cr Dandelion!!! : 
Henee, when these remedies arecombined with oth- 


ers equally valua 
€ Oane Pan lewd i 


— hn 


Coun to HopBitters, such a wonderful and 
Invater vus curative power is developed, which is se 
Varied it its operations that no disease or ill-healtu 
poss ‘Y ENISL OF resist its power, and vet it is 
Ha tuiess lortie most trail woman, weakest ine 
20T sthaiiest Cliild to use, 
CHAPTER I. 
‘*Patients** 

‘Almost dead or nearly dying** 

For years, and given up by physicians, 
ot Bright's and other kidney diseases, liver 
complaints, severe coughs, called consump- 
tion, have been cured 





Women gone nearly crazy’!!! 
From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, 
wak ess, and various diseases peculiar 
uw 
| A z a a> 
Ger 
x ‘ ges- 
1» . 
‘ 
Hop Bitters, rom gf which 
—_ ‘ every neighborhood ina the known 
az’ ¢ gen e withoutaunch of green Hope 
° white late Shun all the vile, polsonoes stuff 
Hoy r ‘‘iHlops n their name, 
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Rocked Book Issues. 


srueneiapennaiipastons 





Humorous. 








As it was Written,” a novel in the press 
of Messra, Cassell & Company, is, it is be. 
lieved, destined t make no ordinary im- 
pression, The author, Svdney Luska. is a 
young New Yorker, and his story is one of 
the Jewwh race. Itis not a story in de 
fence o! a creed, but is simply a story told 
for a story's sake. 

FRESH PERIODICALS. 


Vick's Illustrated Monthly Magazine for 
September is full of mutter interesting to 
every lover of flowers. Published at 
Rochester, New York. 

St. Nicholas for September has along and 
varied table of contents, one of the most 
attractive fextures of whic is a fanciful tale 
by Frank R. Stockton, entitled, The Battle 
ofthe Third Cousins. Ao Great Financial 
Scheme, by Sophie Suett isa funny story 
with a good moral. In, Siders of the Sea, 
C. F. Holder contributes an interesting pa- 
per about crabs, and their many curious 
waysand uses. Henry F. Reddall writes 
an entertaining article on, Nickna nes. Ot 
the serials, Sheepor Silver, is conctuded; 
while both, Driven Biek to Eden, by EF. P. 
Roe; and, His One Fault. by J. T. Trow- 
bridge, are working t+ sat sfactory conclu- 
sions. Schubert is the sul.ject of the From 
Bach to Warner, paper. Edmund Alton 
tells about Congressional investigations 
and Republican simplicity in, Among the 
Law-makers, The oumber is well sup- 
plied with poems and verses, and the illus- 
trations, Which are esp. cially noteworthy, 
include a full-page engraving direct from 
nature, by Kingsley; and several other f ‘11- 
page illustrations, besides many smaller 
drawings by leading artists. The Century 
Co., New York. 

Of greatest public interest among the con- 
tents of the September Century are General 
Grant’s article on, The Siege of Vicksburg, 
and a communication fro n the Gen'l, date | 
Mt. MeGregor, June 22. A supplemen'ul 
article, A Woman’s Diary of the Siege of 
Vicksburg. The trontispiece of the num- 
ber is a portrait of Gen. Grint. The Meimo- 
randa on the Civil War embrace, Who Pro- 
jected the Canal at Island No. 10? by Gen- 
eral Schuyler Hemilton; The Charge of 
Cook’s Cavalry at Gaines Mill;Recollections 
of a Participant in the Charge, by Rev. W. 
H. Hitehcock; and «a continuation of the dis- 
cussion in regard to General Beaureyarcd’s 
Courier at Bull Run, by Major Campbell 
Brown, Wendell Phillips Garrison, has an 
illustrated paper, entitled, Connecticut in 
the MiddleAges. Lieutenant Schwatk-«’s pa- 
per on, The Great River of Alasks, which 
has a special interest, is profusely illustrat- 
ed. Mr. Howells continues his charming 
and beautifully iMustrated Italian papers 
with a second article on, Pantorte di Siena. 
Miss Alice Maud Fenn describes, Ainong 
the Red Roofs of Sussex. Edmund ©, 
Stedman writes ot, The Twili ht of the 
Poets. Geo, W. Cable takes up the discus 


sion excited by his paper on, The Frerd- 
man’s Case in Equity. The short story of 
the number is a war story, by Mr«. Burton 
Harrison, entitled, Crow’s Nest. Henry 


James’ serial, The Bostonians, is continued. 
The departments of Topies of the Time,and 
Open Letters, contain much crisp and time- 
ly reading. Bric-a-Brac is made up of 
clever verse, and there are severa! poems in 
the body of the magazine. The Contury 
», New York. 
——> ¢ << 
Economy Down Easv.—Probably the 
most economical man in Kssex county re- 
sides in West Lynn, observes a Boston pa- 
per. He is a hard worker, and three crack- 
ers and « half pint of milk isa banquet for 
him. He oceupies his leisure time in quar- 
tering matches, and a quarter ross goes a 
long way in his house. For: he venefit of 
those whe cannot understand how a man 
can divide a match in four parts the follow- 
Ing plan is given: Have athin-bladed pen- 
knife; lay the match ona smooth surface, 
red end pointed toward you; split the match 
by pressing down upon it with the knife, 
being areful not to cut across the grain. 
Long practice has made this fellow so skil- 
ful that he rarely fails to make one match 
do the work of four. Once in a while his 
wife use! to muster up courage to appro- 
priate a chicken from their flock and bake 
it for dinner. Upon his return home the 
man, who is so ‘‘minking,’’ as some of his 
neighbors put it, used to open the oven 
door ,take a good, long smell of the fuines 
arising from the roasting chicken, drink a 
glass of milk, and go back to work, declar- 
ing that he had had “a feast fit for a king.” 
This man had a son and one daughter. The 
son died leaving about $1000 to the girl,who 
was bata child. It is said by the neighbors 
that he actually charged his own daughter 
for board until the $1000 had found their 
way to his own bank account. 


PP 
TF instructors would administer to the 


ITS THOUGHTS. 





I is a bran-new haby, just two weeks come to town ; 

My eves is any color, an’ my hair is sott and brown ; 

The best of it I'se ala't a girl; that makes me crow 
with Joy, 

An’ I'll show ‘em who is master when I'se a bigger 
boy, 


[ is the first grand-haby my grandpa ever had ! 
‘se got alot of grandmas, but have only one grand- 


dad , 

I'se got a lot of uncles, an’ a good big lot of 
aunts, 

Who I guess are very anxious to vee me dressed in 
pante, 

But papa says {'m yet too young, and mamma laughs 
a hit, 

THll Rover dog an’ baby me finks she must have a 
fit: 


I guess now I will shut my eyes, an’ when they see 
me smile 
Thev'll sav ‘he's gone to lumberland to stay a little 


while,** 
IRENE DANA, 


ELE << 

Love is blind, but matrimony is a great 
ocullist. 

A country seat that always renis—Thec 
barbed-wire fence, 

“Doctor, what is the best material for a 
bathing suit?" **A bear skin.** 

The locks on a door are worn perfectly 


plain; it is the door that Is banged. 

It is supposed the fellow who left the 
house was not able to take It with him. 

A man in California has two pairs of 
ears, If he knows on which side bie bread in bul- 


tered he had better stay single, 


Silk socks are cheaper than silk stockings. 
It seems haraly necessary to explain that 
lower because they do not come so high, 

How is it possible to proceed in two op- 
posite directions at the same time 7 By walking from 
the forward to the aft of a veseet while sailing. 

A negro, being caught stealing from = a 
hen-roost, excused himeelf by saying, **Dat he only 
eame ober dar to see it de chickuns sleep wid der cyes 
open,*’ 

The anti-spiritualists deride the idea that 
achaircan move, and tip, and dance; but we have 
been at many apublic meeting where the chair made 
a speech, 

Anold bachelor would like much to know 
what kind of a broom the young woman in the last 
hovel used when she swept beck the raven ringlets 
from her clas ie brow, 

Guest: ‘Waiter, did you say this was 
genuine turtle soup 7 Wahler: Yes, it was 
made out of the water of a pond near here in’ which 
a turtle was kept last summer, ** 

They didn’t pick that stuff quick enough, 
asked alittle boy, as he passed 
akes of Limburger were 


ir; 


did they, mamma ?7** 
a wrocery where several 
taking a breathing spell outside, 


A Jerseyman, having heard that music 
would soothe and cure insanity, played on an acecor- 
deon to acrazy man. The player was picket up in 
sections, but itis thought that the aecordeon will re- 
cover, 


“Has my client any right ?’’asked a coun- 
sellor, out of patience, of a brother wrangler at the 
“PT know not, ' was the response; ‘*butone thing 


bar. 
when vou get through with hin he ll have 


is certay 
nothing lett.** 
‘How is Jim bullerd getting on?’ asked 
a stranger atarailroa! station of a Dakota town, 
‘Jim kermitted sucreide ‘vout er month ago,** re- 
plied a native. ‘Committed suleide | How did he 
doit?’ ‘Called ine a liar, stranger,’? 
“Talking of dogs,”’ said the 
‘talking of dogs—a friend of mine has a Gordon 
ter. She's the most sympathetic doz Lever heard of, 
She has the maternal lustinet so «tro yg that she has 


Colone!}, 


set- 


brought upa whole farmyard.”' ‘I've known of 
such cases, ** sald the Judge, ‘But this is the toeost 
extraordinary. There wasabhen hadachicken, The 
hen died, and the chicken was in sure distress, This 
dog took pity on ib and speckled the chieken,"* 
**VYes,** said the Doctor, ‘that’s curtous, bat it's not 
uncommon,’’ “‘And now,’* eaia the Colonel, sol- 


emnly, ‘‘that chicken barks»,** 


te EEE 
Manual of all Diseases, 


By ¥. HUSPUREYS, 4 D. 
BICHLT BOUND I 


CLOTH and GOLD 
Mailed Free. 











ee EOPATHIC 


they come ~ 


pair—costs of packing 
| the pencil of the famous American Artist, 


"THE WHITE MOONTAINS” depicts the glory of the Eastern Landscape ; 





INDIGESTION 


To strengthen the stomach, create an 
appetite, and remove the borrible depres- 
sion and despondency which result from 
Indigestion, there is nothing so effective 
as Ayer's Pills. These Pills contain no 
calomel or other poisonous drug, act 
directly on the digestive and assimilative 
organs, and restore health and strength to 
the entire system. T. P. Bonner, Chester, 
Da., writes: “I have used Ayer’s Pills 
for the past 30 years, and am satinfied 
I should not have been alive to-day, if it 
had vot beep fur them. They 


Cured 


me of Dyspepsia when all other remedies 
failed, and their orrastonal use has kept 
me in a healthy condition ever since.” 
L. N. Smith, Utiea, N. Y¥., writes: *8 
have wed Ayers Pills, for Liver troubles 
and Indigestion, a good many years, and 
have always found them prompt and 
efficient in their action.” Hichard Norris, 
Lynn, Mass., writes: “After much suffer- 
ing, | have been cured of Dyspepsia and 
Liver troubles 


By Using 
Ayer’s Pills, They have done me more 
good than any other medicine I have ever 
taken.” Jolnm Burdett, Troy, lowa, 
writes: ‘For nearly two yearn my life 
was rendered miserable by the horrors of 
Dyspepsia. Medical treatment afforded 
me only temporary relief, and I became 
reduced in flesh, and very much debili- 
tated. A friend of mine, who bad been 
similarly aflleted, advil me to try 
Ayer’s Pills. I did «0, and with the 
happiest result«. My food soon ceased to 
distress me, my appetite paturaed, and I 
became as strong and well as ever 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PuEPAKED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO, Lowell, Mass. 
For wale by all Drugziates. 
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K. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT #T., 
Philadelphia. 
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IN HAIR 


Inventor of the cele-ursted G@SSARZE VEN 
TILATING@G WiG and FELASTIC BAND 
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Inetructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen w 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
Fou Wias, INC HEA. | Tetrree axD aC ALPS, 
No.l, The round of the int MES. 
neat, Now tl. From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far an tral. 
over the headto neck, | No. 2 Over forehead ae 
2. From ear to ear | far as required. 
uver the top. | No. 4 Ower the crowns of 
the head. 


Neo. 


Ne . From ear to ear, 
round the forehead, ' 

He baw always ready for sale a eplem iid Stork of 
tient.’ Wigs, Toupees, ae igs, Olaf wd om 
trizettes, Braids, Carte, beautifully manefae- 

rreod, aud as cheap as “aa estaliiohment ig the 
toto. Letters from any part of the world «fT re- 


wives atteutien, 
ris ate roonns for Dyeing Laties’ and tientiomen’s 


FERRY & 60,'S Stee! Pens. 


OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 


Sarople card, 24 different styles of Pema, wi!) be sent, 
postpa d,on recelyt of 23 eta. Postage damp received. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 


bore Acunte, 753 Bacapwart, New Yous. 


suffering from nervous detilite, 

tenkhnuess of body and mind, wes of mermeury, 
mental and physical exhaustion I willeend voue 
valuabie treatise upon the above atv > ale, direc- 
free of char AdArees 


rFOW LE » Coun. 


tienes for home cure, 


Prof, _ ‘ 


To int’ otuce them, 


BIG: OFFE 1 eo we will GIVE AWaYT 

LO Selt-Operatinvg Washing Machines. If you 

want one «end os your name, P.O. and express of- 
fice atonce. THe NATIONAL Co., B@ Dey w., N.Y 


SOT OORT HAND, Gageee® 7 


for Slt Inetrection. Vriee 
by Mall, @ Send stamp for 


ut Meter, 


Pweeaerc 
Special lustruction 


“ver ape n Payes, ete 
OSGOODBY, 


WOMAN Sires a 


Keferences 
Changed. GA NVR Bas. 11 Barctay Mt. u.¥. 
This New Chase Ring 144 New Serep Plotures 


end 129 New Hidden % em ( ods, oll foe Ihe, 
# bh the. New Rample Beak and Premtem 


went 


List te. ¥. L. JONES & OO., Noman, B. Y. 


OPIUM IEEE 


$25 AMONTH. Agents wanted. 9@ dest salle 


PATENTS : 


Kochester, 






idirees SAY BRONSON, Beerett, Mite 


THOS. SIMPSON, Warhington, D. 
. No pay raked for parent until ob- 
tained. Write for Inventors Galte. 





Fine Cardsand “rap Mieture« and eteyant tn 
4 bintonwille, Ct. 


Cinten Kres., 


l ( W Jace King 10e, 


(ge READ THIS! 
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OLEOGRAPH 


Magnificent Art Works! Companion Masterpicees ! 
“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


——ANIDD 





“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER,” 


12X16 INCHES IN 


We offer the readers of Turn Post at thirty cents in cash or postage stamps 
, included, 
Thomas Moran. 


, matling, ete 


SIZE, FOR THIRTY CENTS. 


tor the 
the two above mentioned art- works, trom 


“THE YECLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 


[7 THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS. 21 


It will be dBtinetly understood that these unique works of art are not cheap, gaudily- 









































self respect of those they instruct by show- pega Aa, aR 
ing that they hy spect them: if they would tiene Painful eece 3 colored chromo« They are perfect imitations of the finest ojl and water colors They 
gi: anc e mor: lishtly over their faults and too Profuse Berath ing... o& have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithographs 
e 2 “ 4xce ‘our if “Vv , ‘ , , . Tr . 
ae ern pear : eg Nag iets if a rg fener | een & now so common ; but they are really SOLID WORKS OF ART, and cannot fa wo 
‘ > pains ‘ e ae , , leeeese 4 . 
Satiens it 4 “ f ' ~ 7% oe — Bn ever > gue, Ubills, eee Impress every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the Jeast terest in 
: i Oo araw rth vet atent powers, t | Fever eoeseceererse Hot SFEHOLD DRCOK ATION for they we l ornament 4 na fond ows « t 
produecin rasens* of strength «ane hope, Cotarrh. TeAsenee. es in’ the Heed. a Db wey hha oTrnuatmi Any FOO, 4200 f yrae o 
Instead of despair and recklessness, they Patt rtracl Wako any wall, however Inmihle 
would often be surprised to find the faults | 7 Goveralt “A eocccceesocccesccee ‘ THE WHITE MOTT AS’ represents a grand eflect of t CAT. nd 
n which bee hal dwelt s urgently and 32 Nervous Pemtlity Wetting B 4 1. r ot “ r f na 
} ; r oh pews, om on FAAS DITOR D 
er 33 Urinary“ of the Heart, Paipitetiva 4 THE vz LuOwst Ov Bb BLYSS 
‘ait iewitus'n| § PECIFIC S. 
ine With zvood , art 
j Sold by Druggists, or sent etperd on re pt if I . . ‘ ‘er : one fh. 6. , re - 
I tS | price. —MCNPHEEYS’ BEBICISH Ce. 1108 Vaon ti. 5. ¥. he originals from w eee pit ave been | : I 
. Ra ' : ais hlitnited. and ' * | thos A ' 
For bilious fev ‘rs and malarial disorders | number of copies is limited, and we advise a orarindls Be In 
| vaasers ~ anted People’s Bn paviia every essential respect may be regarded an oil-paintir } r 
DELVHIA OLEOGRAPH CO., 726 = sf , 


Taken according te | ( ‘ \ N" " 
BRAM KSTEM 3 FP ne 


use A yer’s haee ure, or att at “THE PHILA 


directivns, its success is guaranteed. H. M 


ts> 
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Iatest Fashion Phases. 





The least frivolously ioclined of woman- 
kind are conscious of a certain pleased in- 
terest in Watching the first dawning symp. 
toms of the coming fashions at this season, 
The attitude is one of receptivity of the un- 


expected ; and the unexpected must always | 


have a charm. Of course there is no 
knowledge of details as early as this But 
that does net intefere with the interest. The 
firet faint outlines of the aalient points are 
Very stimulating to the imagination. Such 
are the few general features which reach 


us now, 
One of them is to the eflect that the bustle 


will enter, and has already entered abroad, 
Upp areign suchas it bas not known be- 
fore. The tournures of the Parisians are 
little short of gigantic. What is a very 
large bustle here m= a4 sinall one there. 
Then there areto bea great dimuniion of 
back draperiosn, So many skirts will be 
piaited straight from the waist, the plaits 
sustained by the hair, and wire machine 
from beneath ; so many others will flow in 
simple folds all round. The ‘ladies’ 
tailors’ will turn out eloth dresses with 
very narrow little draperios just across the 
front of the tivere, Mat skirt fronts, 
barrow and branded in close designs, plaited 
panels, platted backs, and bodices some. 
tines finished with braiding, in Eton jacket 
mnanner. This is forthe Autumn ; the cor 
rect dress to wear tor Seplomumber jaunts, for 
the first cool days in town, for the last days 
ol the dying season. 

At imountain and seaside and watering 
places will be donned with it, a bigh 
erowned round bat of dark straw or light 
felt, with a very bigh fan shaped trimming 
of velvet knots and bird's wings on the 
frout. Black straw hats and bright red 
tows and faney feather tmontures are pa- 
tronized at the different out-of-town resorts 
for the first cool dvys thatsavor of Autumn. 
(nthe same occasions there is likewise a 
display of (he exceedingly jaunty jackets, 
generally of cloth, butsometines of velvet, 
with verte attached—which jackets and 
Veuts wiapt traumselves to any manner of 
skirt. brequentiy they are trimmed witha 
little soutachiog te wilt or silver. 

A “Havana brown velvet jacket has a 
narrow gold braid edging in successive tig- 
ure 4's, and opens over a tiny vestof white 
Sayin fastened by little gilt buttons. Other 
jackets button only atthe collar, and the 
silk-lined fronts flow back in walking; 
but a pointed belt, something like a dimin- 
ulive girdle, clasps tle waist aod holds the 
back enogly to the figure. 

The invaluable and always graceful little 
mantles are, in latest tmportations, suflered 
to take the jacket shape in front, free, 
straight and loose, as for instance ina little 
garinent of black velvet, with gold soutach. 
Ing up the sacqgue tromts, 

The back i of velvet, too: but the 
sleeves are of velvet embossed yronadine, 
lines of jet veining the velvet; and they are 
drawnin with all their fulness toa deep 
velvet cutl, which has a corresponding dash 
of gold. For an Autumn carriage and 
evening wrap Chere isa long pelisse-shaped 
garient of black satin withthe brightest of 
romes strewn over the ground ; and it seems 
to open over an underpart in the front, 
which consists of baud of black feather 
trimming, the depth of one’s hand. This 
feather band goes about the foot, too, and 
rather full sleeves, 

‘The indispensabie ulster, indispensable 
for travelling at this season and for throw- 
ing at a mnoment’s notice over a lignt dregs, 
is dark brown, navy biue, black, green, 
lined throughout with sicilienne, plaited 
from the neck behind, rather lowe in the 
sleeves and beld about the waist by a rib 
bon clasped by abueckle, while the fronts 
roll over ana show their silk facings. This 
issomuch more convenient to draw on and 
off than the old-tiine rigorously tight-fitting 
Newmarket. 

Tius everywhere there is apparent that 
Krowing tendency toward looser effect 
which Worth and tis compeers have for 
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season have a Lasyue shape, but only semii- 
fitting, aa, for instance, one of white lace 
over pale pink, the fulness of which lies in 
plaits behind and in the front is drawn in 
under a very short strap of pale pink at the 
waint line. 

Full fall of clome plaited lace all around 
and onthe sleeves and about the throat. 
For reception and dinner dresses, during 
the coming seasons it would appear 
judg'ng fron some of the most recent im- 
portations in that line, that ottoman, @1- 
bossed in velvet and plush designs of ex- 
tremely pronounced size and pattern, will 


| be in order, 


| ottoman 


One of these toilets is a dinner dress of 
deep orange ottoman, with great maroon 
velvet leaves embossed all over the ground. 
The train is plain atthe sides, the leaves 
are cut out aloog their edges and deep 
‘mordore’ beads in glistening, iridescent 
wtrands fringe the outlines, Phe bit: of 
front that shows inthe plain duil orange 
is intricately plaited, with the 
bronzy strands throwing little sparkling 
gieains all over it. 

At the neck the brocade waist opens, with 
narrow revers, to give place toa volumin- 
ous jabot and plastron in one, allot white 
lace and arranged with cunning contortions 
impossible to deseribe, A second iimporta- 
tation —a visiting dress—is of seal brown 
velvet and ottoman velvet, brocaded, of the 
sane shade, 

The front is of the ottoman, narrow and 
unadorned, The panels are three plaits of 
velvet, with tabsof ottoman falling from 
the bodice and fringed with nand-deep 
strands of seal chenille, satin balls and gold 
pendants ; then, laid against the plaits afore 
said, are applique leaves and Mowers, solid 
and stiff with bronze and gold bullion. 
The back is of brocade, vlaited aud hatiz- 
Ing Straight, the bodies brocade, with a vest 
seal satin, quite concealed by aiguilettes of 


i sealand gold. 


As another premonition of future things, 
it is improving to notice a mantle of red 
velvet, short behind, with a band of Alaska 
sable across it, having round sleeves sim- 
larly trimmed aud rather lony, square tabs 


lin front, which tabs have an ornament of 


their own, consisting ofa huge fern leaf, 
with minor leaves and sioall Howers, made 
of a superb solid cut jet) passementerie, 


| This ornament tinisbes in a ahower of jet 


beads. For the next four weeks woinen, 
particularly young women stopping out of 
town to enjoy the outdoor sports which are 
becoming more add more a partot Ameri- 
ean life, and which flourish as at no other 
thee during our perfect September and 
varly October weather, will be provided, 
first of all, with a white flannel or flannel- 
finished serge, bound and trimmed with 
white silk braid and made in a. simple 
tailor style. 

Furtberinore, they will wear upon their 
heads a straight white sailor straw with . 
wrap of watered ribbon aboutit. To be 
thus attired is to have tne eflect of a thor- 
oughly “swell-looking wirl.”” kor darker 
days there is the navy biue serge or flannel 
which is always stylish made plain, if fault 


| less in fit, and always effective over a striped 


petticoat possessing a brightening dash of 
red. Also, i can be enlivened by a white 








| 





vest, Which is specially nice when the skirt | 


isstriped blue and plaited. 

Then the dark blue straw hat, faced with 
velvet, can have, for sole finish, a soft searf 
of white surah twisted into a high fan and 
placed stiffly upin front, with a little gold 
pin bere and there to accentuate it. 


| cuffs and collar, perhaps, with a little blue 
(and red in inconspicuous designs, are worn 


with dresses of this sort, or the plain ecru 
‘tourist’ bands for neck and wrists. There 
isa rather pretty novelty in neck trimmings 
suitable only tor dresses of a certain degree 
of eleyance or of certain characteristics. It 
is nade of bias foids of white crepe lisse 
(two of them) and of little loops of tiny 
colored ribbon—blue, pink, orange, pale 
inauve—set atinel wide intervals against 


| the same. 


sole Lines past been pusbing forward step | 


by step. One detail of dress travels in in- 
vers ratioto the prevailing law. Matinees, 
from being loose, have grown tight-fitting. 
They, too, for the first of the cool mornings 
offer every inducement of comfort and ele 
gance combined. 

Thev show such deviations from the well 
wort pallerns as Lheme ; 


casiinere brocaded in wh 


A thatinee of white 


te siix «daisies, 


flounce of plaited Pompadour about edge 
and arranged in lome plastron ( piece _— 
revnst 4 {ss f t ei4 ‘ 
at 4 M4 CM =) ~ = 
of “kK Y iw . 
Oriental and mu after the marie lem 
Heth yarivents are cul like ngginla 


ay es 


ay 


Onthermdeatinees for the comlug , 


Fora black silk dress this is a particularly 
nice finish, wiving adamty and delicate 
touch of eolor, 

- 
Domestic Reroneonsy . 
ODDS AND ENDS. —LCONTINURD. J 

The sunflower pincusthioes are intended 
principally as ygiits ter ge ntlemen, as they 
ean be suspended against a wall (in close 
quarters) of stand on a dressing tubie. The 
ceutre is of brown velvet, nartded and rownd 


aod firin, tueasuring albeout Tlie. tes Clretuim 
ference, "Des Chai D8 meewWh ol saddouble trill 
of vellow flannel or cloth, 31m. Geep, t 
t fleep pelnts, ¢ wer ly A 
trifle wider tha 4 pt ° As 
vara TT. eo (rr ~ va ¢ fa . 
¢ v entre wa mit Chis ~ 
sertantoless wm mrsaall golancon pourchedirng It iseasier 
tosew onthe two frills separately, a3 they 
Stand out better all round. At the back a 


luuop of green sation ribbbow, about 


Linen | 


l4 in. long | 


and 1), in, wide, is firmly sewn as a suspen- 
der. 

The trills are instead of the folded square 
pieces of cloth siunulating the petais of the 
sunflower, which were formerly sewn on In 
making these pincushions, a 
tedious and troublesome. The effect is 
equally good and the labor considerably 
lews, These sunflowers nay be seen suUs- 
pended over the top or side of atall sereen, 
pinned to a mantel valance, or resting On a 
table. 

When the pins are closely putin, they 
are good imitations ofthe real—at a distance, 
Smaller ones are now put into a baby's 
basket, made with a white or yellow velvet 
centre, and frills of white merino or nuns 
veiling ; others, with pink or blue centres, 
adorn toilet tables and work-baskets, 

Sinall round baskets have atining and 
valance of brown holland, the latter cut out 
in rounded vandwvkes, andworked in the 
centre with asmall cluster of daisies, rose 
buds, forget-me-nets, or some other little 
flowers. The design istraced inthe middle 
of each vandyke. The tall rough bask ets, 
in the flower-pot shape, with bandles, are 
ornamented with a colored fancy neck seart 
passed through one handle beneath the 
other, and fastened offin «a loose twist rather 
low down, 

‘Theae can be used for odds and ends of 
work, or for waste paper, or for real flowers 
fitted withatinor jam pot. Some pretty 
work bags are of satin sheeting, with @ 
raised cluster of padded worsted flowers, 
such as I have betore described, on one 
side; a draw string placed three inches 
from the top, and a row of worsted ball 
fringe down one side only. 

They are about iin. long, and lin, to 11 
inches wide (alterable at~ will). 
and colored sateen work bags have a row of 
ball tringe running from corner to opposite 
corner, ina Slanting direetion. Sometimes 
the bay is in two colors, joined beneath the 
ball fringe. The ball tringe is very cheap, 
and can be had in several varieties. Bays 
composed of a plush base, put over a sti 
lining, about a quarter of a yard square, 
have the upper part of tussore sitk joined 


nd were more 





Holland | 


nearly tothe plush in small flat plaits. The | 


draw string Of ribbon is of the color of the 
plush. 

Lamp shades of painted muslin, edged 
with lace, tied round the neck with shades, 
such as have been fashionable for so long, 
are now decorated with a stufled bird peck- 
ing at a cluster of imitation currants, cher- 
ries, OF apricots, 

Macraine is to be seen again, and some of 
it has pearls worked in, ina clever and ef- 
fective way. Turkey-red applique Baden 
work is oceasionally put on to straw washb- 
stand splashers with advantage. 
sign is worked in the usual way, first on 
linen, and then cut away near the edges, 
laid on to the basket work, and appliqued 
by the long “spiked’’ stitches passed in and 
out with a strong needle, 

The applique is first taeked into place by 
red thread. To the many Baden workers 


The de- | 
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Contidential Correspondents. 





H. H.—The lowest denomination of 
United States bonds is @®. 2. Send certified check 
toa broker with instructions. 3. They @uctuate 
sometimes as much as one per ceut in a month, 

SrupENT.—The sound of thunder may 
be heard for twenty or five-and-twenty miles. With 
the ear tothe ground, much more, Lightning is re- 
flected for one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
mies. 


D. L.-—-A young gentleman who has not 


| sufficienst ability to originate or qeate *.e few lines 


suitable for a gentleman to write in a lady*s alSum,*" 
should leave the writing in albums to men who have 
a talent for such business. 


F. P.—We never had any experiences 
with ‘‘flirting girls,’’ amdso do not know how to 
mandee them : but we have heardit: said, thatif a 
lover tinds that he has become tx trothed to a flirt, the 
best way tocure her i+ to go vigorously into the same 
line of business himself, 

CuRroUSsS.—The existence of the conti- 
nent of America was known to the Seandinavians, 
who discovered tecland and Gree niand in the 9th cen- 
tury, forming settlements In those countries, The 
word America comes from Amerigo Vespueci, a 
Florentine traveler, who sailed in several expedi- 
tions, and published amap. 


BRIAR.—NSmoking certainly does not 
cause the teeth to decay: neither does it prevent them 
from decaying, You ought to seek the advice of a 
dentist if you cannot account for this early decay of 
the teeth. Bat if vou are at all troubled with tndi- 
gestion, then you may know that It arises from the 
disordered state of the stomach, and you must take 
medicine accordingly. 

O. P.—It is useless for you to attempt to 
fight ayvain-t the eternal principles of truth, religion, 
and justice. ‘‘Honor thy tather and thy mether’* ts 
acommand which must be obeved : and he who diso- 
beys it is certain to come to grief, Your arguments, 
as vou call them, are mere selfish reasons. Atone 
fur your past misconduct, and do right for the future 
and then you may hope for peace and contentment ; 
not otherwise. 

ELLEN.—We really do not know what 
advice to give yeu, If vour pareuts will not consent 
to vour marriage with the young gentleman, it is im- 
possible for us to tell you how te persuade them to the 
contrary, Are you sure that your parents are not 
right in thus inexorably refusing their assent to the 
match? Of course we cannot Judge accurately on the 
point; bat we enjoin you to envisage it in all its 
bearings and ponder it most seriously. 

V. R.—Long eyelashes are seldom pre- 
served in this country after thirty years of age, be- 
cause their growth is neglected. In women, as well 
as inimen, they constitute a beautifal feature, and 
add yreatly to the expression of the eves and eye- 
brows. If examined through a microscope when they 
begin to decline the extremities will be found split. 
It these extremities clipped with scissors every six 
weeks, not only will the long evelashes be preserved, 


| but they will increase instrength, aud assame the 


this outlet for the new adaptation of the ap- | 


plique may be well received, 

Soine inemorandum frames, for hanging 
on wallsor placing against the back ofa 
writing-table, are made of olive plush, 
gummed on to stiff millboard, with three 
rings fixed tightly on for bolding invitation 
caras, and one long card nailed on at the 
four corners, tor writing engagements or 
InemMoranda on, 

The cards push in behind the rings and 
remain firm; they are placed one above the 
other down one half of the plush front, 
While the long ecard occupies the other half. 
A lining is neatly guinmed on the back, 
The whole thing ufasures about llin. long 
and “lin. broad. The engagewent card 1s 
din. Wide and 7 t,in. long. 

A ribbon loop ora gilt ring saspends the 
Whole, It is quite easy to inake ifa lady 
has neatness and a slight Knowledge of 
paste and nails, Some perambulator and 
pony carriage rugs ot holland bave a flignt 


| of swallows worked across them, copied and 


enlarged from adesign ona pretty and pop- 
ular Christmas ecard, wide circulated. 
Queen covers, blotters, and nightdress 
cases are ornamented in the same style. 
Bassinettes are sometimes done up with the 
popular flowered muslin, festooned with 
lace and ribbons, and are a change from the 
usual siyle. 
tHhowers worked in silks in the centre. 


Mocha Syrup.—With a half pound of 
Mocha coffee make one pint of clear coffee ; 
inelt one and a half pounds of loaf sugar in 
the preserving pan. Add the coffee to it; 
boll together a few minutes; when cool, 
bottle for use. Ifit is desired to keep syr- 
ups from year to year, they must have more 
than an equal weight of sugar to the juice. 
Made by the first recipe given, they keep 
for years. The kernels may be strained 





curve so becoming toa beautiful pair of woman's 
eyes. By this practice long eyelashes may be retained 
tu an advauaced period of life. 


HILTON.—We are indebted to Shaks- 
peare for the ‘Sermons in stones** phrase and idea, 
The passage oecurs in the opening of Scene L., Act 
IL., of *‘As You Like It.** wherein the banished 
Duke, whois living in the Forest of Arden, dis- 
courses after this wise: 

‘Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt trom public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and goud in everything.** 


PupiL.—When the young ladies of a 
schoolintend to make their preceptress a present, as 
aproot of their affectionate esteem, the nature of the 
gift must depend very much on the amount of money 
subscribed to purchase it. Gu the point you have sald 
nothing. Your subscriptions may, there fore, for 
anything we know, betwo or ten pounds. But for 
elther of those sums, or any intermediate amount, a 
ring might be purchased. Orif the sum be smail, 
then we should suggest 4 work-box, or writing-desk, 
or church-service, or some well-bound books. The 
handwriting is very genteel and pretty. 


JouN.—It would be rather harsh to say 
that ‘*nobody ought ever to be implicitly trusted :** 


; Dutit is proper to say tuat every matter of business 


should be rigidly done or conducted on business 


' principles, If you choose to place your money in 


The satin coverlid has a few | 


the hands of a friend, without security, or even with- 
out any evidence of the deposit, you of course 
have the right todo so; but you have no right to 
speak of the affair as a business transaction. Such 
aproceeding is utterly unbusiness-like : it has no 
mark of business about it; it is simply an act of 
blind stupidity performed under the influence of sen- 
timental friendship. ‘The loss of your money (as in 
the melancholy case which you mention) follows al- 
most as a4 matter of course, 


k.S. T.— You have been misinformed ; 


| the Chinese are remarkable for their filial attachment. 


Some of the Chinose have carried it so far as to retain 


' s . . Fy 
their father’s bodies for three or four years in their 


from the svrups, if preferred ; but I think | 


that they much linprove the flavor after the 
syrups have been kept. 


Blackberry Jain.—See that the fruit is 
fresh, a8 the least acidity will bring to 
naughe all of the preserver’s labor, and 
suall fruits gathered in hot weather need 
porticular care in this respect. After care- 
fully picking out any bits of stem, trast, or 
leaves that nay be adhering to your berries, 
weigh them, and to each pound of fruit add 
half a pound of nice brown sugar (extra C, 
Suv); put the berries on, however, bv theim- 
selves, with asmal! cup of watertoa large 
kettleful of fruit; cook them, Stirring fre 


juentiy, until the frult seeins to be reduced 


1 80l'd inass a'irost ; then add the s igar 

and half an hour's ser coukiny will be 
- 

s nie ,» rm SA id ] lieow lered 4 ! rer 

favoring, but more ire ' iantly thes are 

It without Seasoning, and are yreatily 

liked inmost families for pufis, at the tea 


table and for rolls, 


own houses ; and impose upon themselves a number 
of humiliating duties, using no other seat during the 
day but a stool covered with white serge, and no 
other bed but a plain mat made of reeds, which is us- 
ually placed near the coffin. The generality of them 
have such a profound veneration for the burial-places 
of their ancestors, that no consideration can Induce 
them totravelin remote parts of the world ; and 
they seem to despise those of their country who, for 
the sake of trade or other causes, £9 to reside in 
Sanda, or the adjacent islands, because they imagine 
that these men must leave their bones fn unhallowed 
#round, 


Betty.—The popular Irish tradition at- 
tributes tothe Blarney Stone the power of endowing 
whoever kisses it with the sweet, persuasive, wheed- 
ling elogvence, so perceptible in the language of the 
Cork people, and which is generally termed Blarney, 
ineaning of the word, and not, as 
siv supposed, a faculty of 


ating fr racitv witha lushing counten- 
. , The eurious 

ek ‘ the *a tarne uniess he 

wered from the northern angle 

astle. whet e wi liscover It about 

feet trom the toy As the kissing of this 

would be somewhat difficult, the candidate for Biar- 
ney honors will be glad to know thatat the summit, 


and within easy access, is another real stone, bearing 
the date 170%, 
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